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Mbskrs. OliTer & Boyd, publishers in Edinburgh, having stereo- 
tyi^d a new edition of this work under the immediate supervision of 
the Author, a duplicate set of their stereotype plates, cast in Edin- 
rurgh, was procured from them and imported, from wtiich, aa 
revised by the Author for the American Tract Society, the present 
edition is printed. Of Oliver & Boyd's edition the Author says ; ** I 
have revised this translation line by line, and word by word ; and I 
have restored the sense wherevei I did not find it clearly rendered. 
It is the only one which I have corrected. I declare in consequence, 
tliat I acknowledge this translation as the only faithful expression of 
my thoughts in the English language, and I recommend it as such to 
all my readers/ 
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The Publishing Committee, by issuing entire, as revised by tne 
Author, this great historical record of the conflicts of truth with error, 
would not be understood to express their sanction of every fact or deed 
recorded, or of every argument adduced, or of the sense in which all 
theological terms were employed, as meii were emerging from the 
darkness of Popery to the pure light of the Grospei. 



J*ftppelle aocenoire, Testat det afibires de oesta vie oaduque et transitoire. J'appdto 
prinoipal, le gonveraemeut spiritiiel aaqnel relait louverainement la providenoe de 
Oieii. — Thiodore de Beie, 

By acoenory, I mean the state of aifain in thb frail and iraniitory lift. By prind- 
»il, the ipiritaAl government in which Ciod'i providenoe rales suureme.— T.^eedof« 
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The Hintoerlh century was the epoch of a great Heparation 
(he nineteenlh must be that of a great 

It IB a long time eince I expressed somewhere this 
and 1 adhere to iL If Romish uniformity, which destroys aJl 
proper hfe, all spontaneous action, and changes the church into ■ 
dead body, is aa evil; "the separation of Protestant churches, tlie 
manner in which they continue estranged one from another, their 
mutual coldness, their intolerance, their diirereiu:eB, are certainly 
not a good. The church has in our days a great step to take. 
The various parts of which it is composed must not remain scat- 
tered members. The word of the Lord comos to us saying, "I 
win put breath in you," Ezek. xxxvii. 6. Already a " noise " is 
beard, a "shaking "is felt; the various members come "together." 
Verse 7. 

For a long- time the necessity of an evangelical union has 
been felt. There have been attempts at political union, as that 
of ICOe under the Elector Palatine Frederick V.; there have 
been attempts at ecclesiastical union, as at Charenton in 1631, at 
Timm in 1045, at Caeael in 1661, in Prussia both during the 
cighteeiB.b century and in 1817. 

All tliese attempts indicate a need, but witiiout being able to 
sup[)ly it, because the time appointed by God was not yet comej 
tuA because a union was sought, like that of the Romish church, 
mtomal as the Lord designs. 

It is important to consider well what Chriatiantt^ w,\ft w4t\ 
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to see why there should be a Christian union, and how to proce^ 
for its attainment 

It follows from the nature of Christianity, that Christians aro 
not simply individuals placed by the side of one another, but thi i 
they are a real and living unity 

Christianity is neither an abstract doctrine, nor an extcmi. 
organization ; it is a life i ommunicated to mankind, or rather U 
the church. " The Life was manifested,** says the beloved apas- 
tle, ^ we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you iht*x 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
us," and by which we are passed from death unto life. 1 Epistle 
of John. 

This new life given to redeemed man is contained essentially 
in the person of Jesus Christ It was given him of the Father 
^ to have life in himself f but this life is given to all those who 
are united to Christ: a union which is assured by believing in cer- 
tain divine fkcts accomplished by him, — ^in his humble incarnation, 
in his expiatory death, in his glorious resurrection. 

The eternal life which is communicated by Christianity being 
** in the Son," 1 John v., faith, by establishing between the Son 
of Crod and the believei* an intimate, real, mysterious union, be^ 
comes by this very act the source of religious life, or of eternal 
life in man. 

But from this intimate union of the Christian with Christ, 
there results necessarily an intimate union of the Christian with 
all who receive the life of Christ The eternal life which is m 
Jesus, and which flows for me, is the same which flows for my 
PresbjTterian, Baptist, or Episcopal brother in London, Geneva, 
New-Yoik, Tahiti, Calcutta ; so that the life which is m me is 
identically the life which is in them. Christians are not then 
mere plurality; they are also, they are especially, a living and 
organic unity. To deny phmdiiy in regard to the existence of 
CSuristians, would be folly ; but to deny Mmi^ would be hardly less 
absurd. 

Now this uni^, this organizatkHi, this body, all the membera 
of which have but one head, one blood, am Uie, is the ovangeli- 
caJ tmkm, ths OhiislMui sneie^, the ohoieh. 




Jnat aa all the membera of my body have an tntiinate and t 
dufinable relation with one another, because the 
mates tJiom, the same head makes tliem move, so every ChriBttan 
daia himself ceally and indissolubly united lo all other Ciicistiaia 
by an identical relation witli the same Saviour. This is what 
IS culled the "communion of Mints." This communion is not 
ualy a system, a doctrine, it is a reality, a Jad which exisla in 
tiie world aa certainly as the union of the members of the aame 

There can be really no Christian union in the church, unlesB 
It proceed from the spiritual and internal fact which I have men- 
tioned. Our port ia not to tiiake a Christian union, but rarther \o 
rteognKe it,_to exiiibit it, to lake away tlie obslaules which hinder 
it from having free course. Christian union muat proceed first 
of all from unity of spirit The whole tlieory of Christian unity ia 
tbimd in these words of the beloved disciple : " Whosoever be 
licveth that Jesus ia the Chiist, is bom of God; Bud every one 
tliat loveth him that begat, loveth liim also that is begotten of 

We muat admit, too, that Christian union cannot be a purely 
spiritual fact: we might as well say tliat man is only a spirit. 
The church is the society of all Christians, but of Christiana toien 
in their compound nature. As I remark in a paasage of my His- 
tory of the Reformation, omitted in tlie ordinnry editions but re 
stored in Ihia one, The church, which is first of all spiritual and 
invisible, must manifest itself outwardly, and become external and 
visibie. 

But shall this external unity be a unity nf organization? 
i)hal! tliere be only one external church, hierarchically conati- 
titted, the faithfiU expression of the spiritual church, as the Ro 
iiiish church pretends? No, this never baa been, and probatiy 
r.!ver will be. 

There are shades of nationality, there are preponderances of 
A iitiinei tiiere are diversities of ecclesiastical government, which 
iiu.y exist, may show themselves outwardly, and long prevent an 
external nnifomiity, irithout aitcting injuriously the intimate and 
spirituni I 
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Farther, 1 cannot conceal my fear lest mere unity of tbrm be 
anavoidably not the manifestation, but the sabstitate of interna] 
union. I fear, that when much stress is laid on unity of ecclesi- 
astical constitution, this unity may be obtained at the expense of 
the internal constitution of vital Christianity. The Romish church 
is a sad and striking proof of the danger I point out. 

If external unity is not a unity of organization, what then is it ' 

Man expresses his inward thought in two ways — by vmrd 
and acHon. These two manifestations of the human soul are also 
those which will serve to express, to strengthen, to propagate 
Hpirituai unity. It is idle to seek a third means : man has it not 

The first manifestation of spiritual unity will be by word, oi 
the mouth's confession of faith in the heart Jesus Christ com- 
manded his disciples to confess him before men. This is even 
essential to life : ^ With the mouth confession is made unto sal- 
vation." Rom. X. And this word must not be isolated, the word 
of one or of several ; it must be universal, the word of alL It is 
necessary " that every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord." 
PhiL ii. Numerous passages establish one confession as neces- 
sary in Christian union. Thus in the epistle to the Romans (xv.) 
the apostle having prayed that they be like-minded, adds, " that 
ye may with one mind and one mouth, glorify God." In the 1st 
to the Corinthians, L 10, .the apostle beseeches all Christians to 
have *' the same mind and the same judgment," and insisting on 
this latter point, he urges in the same verse, ^ that they all speak 
the same thing." 

The second manifestation of the human soul is action. I do 
not see nor hear the soul ; but when I hear a man speak, or when 

1 see him act, the soul is indicated to me as clearly as if it were 

s(^n or heard. So also united action will not only indicate, but 
will also promote and strengthen spiritual unity. 

It is impossible that a man, whose faculties are complete, 
should not show his spiritual being by word and action; it 8 
equally impossible that spiritual uiiity, if it is real, should not 
show itsejf n both of these ways. 

Christian action must not be individual action only. There 
ave always heen Christians who have acted apart fWvnr others* 
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this is an anomaly, a sickly exception. No doubt the action of 
the believer should be individual: he who, by giving his name 
and his contribution to tlie labors of some society, should think 
this exempted him from a personal work, would be in a great er* 
for. But Christian action, which is primarily individual, miist be- 
oome in the next place sociaL The action of the Christian must 
necessarily have both characters, individuality and catholicity; 
for while the Christian is an individual, he is an individual who L^s 
a member of a great communion. When men fonn a society to 
pnimote any object, they understand that each member will com- 
ome his activity with that of the rest ; and it should be so in the 
most important of all societies. 

The individual element and the catholic element are neces- 
sary to Christian action. When Christ demands action of his 
disciples, he does not take them individually, one after another ; 
he speaks to all of them together. It was to his assembled dis- 
ciples that he said, *' Go, teach all nations." Matt xxviii. And 
even in labors that are distinct there must be, according to him, 
something common. Thus he would that ^' he that soweth and 
he that reapeth may rejoice together." John iv. In the Ads of 
fht AposUeSj all shows us this community of action. It is the 
churches who send missionaries, 2 Cor. viiL ; and it is they who 
receive their reports. 

This community of action indeed is not wanting now. All 

the Christian societies which have been formed in tlie great an(? 

glorious period which began with the foundation of tlie London 

Missionary Society, act conformably to tliis principle of the social 

1 activity of Cliristianity. But most of tliese institutions are con- 

I fined to particular denominations. The tune has come when all 

! Christians of one city must recognize tlie duty of laboring to- 

[ gether in the cause of Chj-ist They must do it, not only for the 

] oseful purpose oS reaching a gi*eater number of persons, but 

/ primarily in order to comply with tlie great law of Christian 

nnity, and to exhibit and promote this unity. 

If Christians should unite with other Christians in the same city, 
the cities woijjd soon unite with other cities in the same country, 
and the countries witli other countries in tlie same world which 
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J God luui honored, and rescued from rebellion and death, by tiie 
I sacrifice of the cross ; and soon the earth would be filled with the 
j knowledge of the Lord. 

It cannot be denied: Christian union has become a great 
want, and even a great fad at the present day. In some coun- 
aies this cause is more advanced than in others ; but everywhere 
X exists, it advances, and will still advance. 

For myself, I have not ceased for several years ta appear 
over3rwhere the advocate of Christian union. In conjunction 
with my fiiend and colleague, Dr. Graussen, I so avowed myself 
m the numerous meetings which were held in Geneva in 1838 
and 1839. In 1844, 1 made on this subject at St Cxall, in the gen 
eral meeting of Swiss ministers, a proposition which is known , 
and in 1845, this thought was one on which I chiefly dwelt 
ui addresses delivered by me in England and in Scotland. In 
Germany, at Stuttgart, (October, 1845,) after suggesting a motion 
on this subject in the general meeting of the Gustavus. Adolphus 
Society, where were delegates from all Protestant continental 
Europe, I believed it my duty to insist on the true nature of this 
nnion. 

I look, then, with lively interest upon every institution which 
can contribute to the realization of this thought; and in this 
respect, I must express my entire sympathy with the American 
Tract Societt, which includes Christians of various denomina- 
tions, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
imd others, strictly united in the truths necessary to salvation, 
ind differing only on minor points. 

I respect, in the American Tract Society, not only its direct 
abors for the conversion and edification of souls, but also the in- 
ilufince of union which it must necessarily exert on the Christian 
community. I love to recognize in it primarily the spiritual unity 
lehich must be the basis of the union, but also the two great mani- 
foitations which I have pointed out, that of xovrd and that of m- 
tuMi. The American Tract Society confesses the same Christian 
doctrine by the writings which it publishes; and it acts in accord* 
ance by its efficient labors, which carry light and lifb, not only 
to the shores of the Atlantic, but into the Great Valley, to the 
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coasts of the Pacific ocenn, iind to the moat distant ci 
earth. I liope thut this Society will daily increaae its labors, a 
thus more and more exhibit tlia unity ef the body of Chriat, and 
the glory of its adorable Head. I fee! happy, therefore, in co- 
operating with it by preparing for it a new edition of my HiatcHy, 
In doing this, I have restored some passages omitted from all tlia 
previous American editions, and corrected errors which had no 
doubt inadvertently crept into them. I have also admitted some 
corrections, not numerous, as the use of denominationaJ terms lew 
frequently, in order to facilitate tlie reading of this work by every 
denomination of evan^ietical Christians. I could never make the 
sacrifice of historical facts, or evangelical truths ; hut I considei 
It a duty, when it is possible to do so without any compromiae, to 
render this work as extensively useful as possible. 

On one point it seems necessary to guard against misappre 
benaton. Some persons imagine that the Anabaptists* of llie times 
of the Reformation, and the Baptists of our day, are the same 
])ut they are as different lis possible: tJiere Is at least as wide a 
difference between them aa there was between the Episcopalian* 
and the Baptists, when tlie English Baptists separated, in the aix- 
teenlh.centuty, from the Episcopal establishmenL They did it 
without being at all inlluenced by the Anabnplista of the con- 
tinent: — -the example of some of these had ratlicr kept them 
together. So much for the hisioricat affinity. As to prind^es, it 
ia enough to look at tlie social and political opinions of the Ana- 
baptists, (vol. iii. p. 293,) to see tliat the present Baptiate reject 
iuch eenlJmentR. The doctrine of the Mennonitcs themselves 
differs not easendally frocn that of other Protestant communions 
(See Historia Christionorum tjui in Belgio federate inter prates 
lantea Mennonits appellantur. Amsterdam, 1733.) Tlicse are 
truths BO well known, that I am snrprised there a need to repeat 
them. 4 popular American work, (Feseendcn's Encyclopedia^ 

s this difference. It aays, article ^nabirplisL "The Engliak [ 
and Dutch Baptists do not consider the word as at all applicabla 
m their sect" And farther on, " It is but justice to observe that i 
the Baptista in Holland, England, and the United BUXes, are to be J 
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eonsidered as entirely distinct from those seditious and fanatical in- 
dividuals above mentioned ; as they profess an equal aversion to 
all principles of rebellion of the one, and enthusiasm of the other." 

Farther, there is a fact which we must never forget ; name f 
that tAe Eeformers are not our moMara: ^ One is our Master, even 
CkrisL^ Luther held opinions which would shock the feelings of 
Episcopalians, or Baptists, or Presbyterians, or of all together: 
for example, his opinion on Baptism, (voL iL p. 123.) The writ' 
ings of Luther do not make part of (he Bible ; and he declares him- 
sdfihat he does not with men to bdieve in him, hvt only in Christ. 
We must understand the vast difference (here is between (he most envr 
nent doctors — Augustine, Widdiffe, huJOur, CaLmn, Crannur — and 
Oie Word of God. 

But it is time to close this pre&ce. 1 will not do it, however, 
without rendering thanks to (rod for the success which he has 
given in America to my History of the Reformation. What 1 
ask of the Sovereign Disposer is, that by .this humble labor the 
Son of God may be glorified. - 



Eauz-Vivs8, Okneva, 31it October, 
TIW AwnxTOprtar^ of Luther's Rrfarmatioti. 
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PREFACE. 



Tarn Ustorj of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever 
been accomplished in human affairs — of a mighty impulse 
communicated to the world three centuries ago, and whose 
influence is still visible on every side — and not the history 
of a mere party, is the object of my present undertaking. 
The history of the Reformation is distinct from that of 
Protestantism. In the former every thing bears the mark 
of a regeneration of the human race — of a religious and social 
change emanating from God himself. In the latter we too 
often witness a glaring degeneracy from first principles, the 
struggles of parties, a sectarian spirit, and the traces of petty 
individualities. *The history of Protestantism may have an 
interest for Protestants only ; the history of the Reformation 
addresses itself to all Christians, or rather to all mankind. 

An historian may choose his subject in the wide field pre- 
sented to his labours: he may describe the great events 
which have changed the aspect of a people or of the world ; 
or on the other hand he may record that tranquil onward 
course of a nation, of the Church, or of mankind, which usually 
succeeds every great social change. Both these departments 
of history are of vast importance; yet public interest has 
ever been more strongly attracted to those epochs which 
Qnder the name of revolutions, have given fresh life to a 
nation, or created a new era for society in general. 

It is a transformation of the latter kind that, with very 
humble powers, I have undertaken to describe, not without 
a hope that the beauty of the subject may compensate for 
my own deficiencies. The term " revolution," which I here 
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apply to it, has of late fallen into discredit with many indivi- ^ 
duals, who almost confound it with revolt. But they are 
wrong : for a revolution is merely a change in the afifisiirs of 
men, — something new unfolded {revolti;tiLs) from the bosom of 
humanity ; and this very word, previous to the end of the 
last century, was more frequently used in a good than 
in a bad sense : a happy, a wonderful revolution, were the 
terms employed. The Reformation was quite the opposite 
of a revolt : it was the re-establishment of the^ principles of 
primitive Christianity. It was a regeneratwe movement 
with respect to all that was destined to revive ; a conservative 
movement as regards all that will exist for ever. While 
Christianity and the Reformation established the great prin- 
ciple of the equality of souls in the eyes of God, and over- 
threw the usurpations of a haughty priesthood that assumed 
to place itself between the Creator and his creature, they 
both laid down this fundamental rule of social order, that all 
power is derived from God, and called upon all men to " love 
the brotherhood, fear God, and honour the ting." 

The Reformation is eminently distinguished from all the 
revolutions of antiquity, and from most of those of modem 
times. Political changes — the consolidation or the overthrow 
of the power of the one or of the many — were the object of 
the latter. The love of truth, of holiness, of immortality, was 
the simple yet mighty spring which set in motion that whicli I 
have to describe. It indicates a forward movement in human 
nature. In truth, man advances — ^he improves, whenever he 
aims at higher objects, and seeks for immaterial and im- 
perishable blessings, instead of pursuing material, temporal, 
and earthly advantages. The Reformation is one of the 
brightest days of this glorious progress. It is a guarantee 
that the new struggle, which is receiving its accomplishment 
under our own eyes, will terminate on the side of truth, in a 
purer, more spiritual, and still nobler triumph. 

Primitive Christianity nud the Reformation arc the two 
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greateat leyolationB in history. They were not limited to one 
nation only, as were the various political movements that 
history records; but their influence extended over many, 
and their effects are destined to be felt to the utmost limits 
of the world. 

Primitive Christianity and the Eeformation are one and the 
same revolution, brought about at different epochs and under 
different circumstances. Although not alike in their secon- 
dary features, they are identical in their primary and chief 
characteristics. One is a repetition of the other. The former 
put an end to the old world; the latter began the new: 
between them lie the Middle Ages. One is the parent of the 
other ; and although the daughter may in some instances bear 
marks of inferiority, she has characters that are peculiarly 
her own. 

One of them is the rapidity of its action. The great 
revolutions that have led to the fall of a monarchy, or 
wrought an entire change in a political system, or which 
have launched the human mind on a new career of develop- 
ment, have been slowly and gradually prepared. The old- 
established power has long been undermined : one by one 
its chief supports have given way. This was the case at 
the introduction of Christianity. But the Reformation, at the 
first glance, seems to present a different aspect. The church 
of Rome under Leo X. appears in the height of its power 
and glory. A monk speaks — and in one half of Europe this 
mighty glory and power crumble into dust. In this revolu- 
tion we are reminded of the words by which the Son of God 
foretells his second advent: "As the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even to the west, so shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be." 

Such rapidity of action is inexplicable to those who see in 
this event nothing more than a reform ; who look upon it 
limply as an act of critical sagacity, which consisted ui 
making a choice among various doctrines — rejecting some, 
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pteserring others, taid arranging those which -were fetainecl 
so as to combine them into a new systemu 

But how conld a whole people, how could many nations 
hare so promptly executed this laborious task? How could 
this critical examination have kindled the fire and enthusiasm 
to necessary for great and above aU for sudden reyolu- 
tions? The Reformation, as its history will show, was 
altogether different. It was a new outpouring of that life 
which Christianity brought into the world. It was the 
triumph of the greatest of its doctrines, — of that which 
animates aU who embrace it with the purest and most in- 
tense enthusiasm, — ^the doctrine of Faith, the doctrine ot 
Grace. Had the Reformation been what many Romanists and 
Protestants of our days imagine it, — ^had it been that negative 
system of negative reason which, like a fretful child, re- 
jects whatever is displeasing to it, and disowns the grand 
truths and leading ideas of universal Christianity, it would 
never have crossed the threshold of the schools, or been 
known beyond the narrow limits of the cloister or perhaps of 
the friar's celL But with Protestantism, as many understand . ^ 
the word, it had no connexion. Far from being an emaciated, 
an enervated body, it rose up like a man full of strength and 
energy. 

Two considerations will account for the suddenness and 
extent of this revolution. One must be sought in God ; the 
other among men. The impulse was given by an invisible 
and mighty hand : the change accomplished was the work 
of Omnipotence. An impartial and attentive observer, who 
looks beyond the surface, must necessarily be led to this 
eonclusion. But as God works by second causes, another 
task remains for the historian. Many circumstances which 
have often passed unnoticed, gradually prepared the world 
for the great transformation of the sixteenth century, so that 
the human mind was ripe when the hour of its emancipa- 
tion arrived. 



"ft ts Ae hiHtorian's duty lo combine these two great' 
dementB in the picture he presents to hia readers. This 
boen my endeavour in the following pages. I ehall 
eaaily understood so long ns I am oceiipied in inveatigatii 
the Hccondary cauaes that coneurred in producing the revoh 
tion I have undertaken to descriljc. Many, perhaps 
understand me less clearly, and will even be templed 
charge me with superstition, wfton I ascride the completi< 
of the work to God. It is a conviction, however, that 
fondly cherish. These volumes, as well us the motto I have 
prefixed to them, lay down in the chief and foremost place 
this simple and pregiunt principle : God in History. But 
as it is a principle that has been generally neglected and 
sometimes disputed, it may be right for me to explain my 
riews on this subject, and by this means justify the methml 
I have adopted. 



m 



History can no longer remain in our days that dead 
of events, to the detail of which llie majority of earlier 
writers restricted themselves. It is now understood that In 
history, as in man, there are two elements — matter and 
spirit. Unwilling to resign ihumselves lo the task of pro- 
ducing a simple recital of facts, which would have been but 
K barren chronicle, our great modem historians have sought 
a vital principle lo animate the materials of past ages. 
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have borrowed this principle from the rules of artt H 



ly have aimed at being ingenuous, exact, and pictnresqn* 
description, and have endeavoured to give life to their nar- 
ntive by the characteristic details of the events themselves. 
Others have sought in philosophy the principle that 
riiould fertilize their labours. With the relation of events 
they h&ve interwoven extended views, instructive lessons, 
pl^tical and philosophical truths; and have given animation 
to their narrative by the idea they have drawn from it, aod 
hy the theory they have been able to associate with it 
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Both these methods, undoubtedly, are good, and should 
be employed withm certain limits. But there is another 
source to which, above all, we must look for the intelligence, 
spirit, and life of past ages ; and this source is Religion. 
History should live by that life which belongs to it, and that 
life is God. In history, God should be acknowledged and 
proclaimed. The history of the world should be set fortn as 
the annals of the government of the Sovereign King. 

I have gone down into the lists whither the recitals of 
our historians have invited me. There I have witnessed 
the actions of men and of nations, developing themselves 
with energy, and contending in violent collision. I have 
heard a strange diti of arms, but I have been nowhere shown 
the majestic coimtenance of the presiding Judge. 

And yet there is a living principle, emanating from God, 
in every national movement. God is ever present on that 
vast theatre where successive generations of men meet and 
struggle. It is true he is unseen ; but if the heedless multitude 
pass by without caring for him because he is ** a God that 
dwelleth in the thick darkness,'' thoughtM men, who 
yearn for the very principle of their existence, seek for him 
the more ardently, and are not satisfied until they lie 
prostrate at his feet. And their inquiries meet with a rich 
reward. For from the height to which they have been 
compelled to soar to meet their God, the history of the world, 
instead of presenting to their eyes a confused chaos, as it does 
to the ignorant crowd, appears as a majestic temple, on which 
the invisible hand of God himself is at work, ahd which 
rises to his glory above the rock of humanity. 

Shall we not recognise the hand of God in those grand mani- 
festations, those great men, those mighty nations, which arise, 
and start as itwerefrom the dustof the earth, and communicate 
a fresh impulse, a new form and destiny to the human race? 
Shall we not acknowledge him in those heroes who spring 
from society at appointed epochs — ^who display a strength and 
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actirity beyond the ordinary limits of humanity — and aronnd 
whoni, as around a superior and mysterious power, nations 
and individuals unhesitatingly gather ? Who has launched 
into the expanse of time, those huge comets with their 
fiery trains, which appear but at distant intervals, scattering 
among the superstitious crowd abundance and joy, calamity 
and terror? Who, if not God ? Alexander sought his origin 
in the abodes of the Divinity. ^ And in the most irreligious 
age there has been no eminent glory that has not endeavoured 
in some way or other to connect itself with heaven. 

And do not those revolutions which hurl kings from their 
thrones, and precipitate whole nations to the dust, — do not 
those wide-spread ruins which the traveller meets with 
among the sands of the desert, — do not those majestic relics 
which the field of humanity presents to our view ; do they 
not all declare aloud — a God in history ? Gibbon, seated 
among the ruins of the Capitol, and contemplating its august 
remains, owned the intervention of a superior destiny. He 
saw it — ^he felt it : in vain would he avert his eyes. That 
shadow of a mysterious power started from behind every 
broken pillar ; and he conceived the design of describing its 
influence in the history of the disorganisation, decline, and 
corruption of that Roman dominion which had enslaved the 
world. Shall not we discern amidst the great ruins of humanity 
that almighty hand which a man of noble genius — one who 
had never bent the knee to Christ — perceived amid the 
scattered fragments of the monuments of Romulus, the 
sculptured marbles of Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and Vurgil, 
the statues of Csesar and Augustus, Pompey*s horses, and the 
trophies of Trajan, — a^d shall we not confess it to be the 
liandof God? 

What a startling fact, that men brought up amid the 
elevated ideas of Christianity, regard as mere superstition 
that Divine intervention in human sifTairs which the very 
beathens had admitted 1 
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Tlie name given by ancient Greece to the Sovereign Btikr 
shows it to have received primeval revelations of the great 
truth of a God, who is the principle of history and the life 
of nations. He was styled Zeus* or the life-^iver to all 
that lives, — to nations as well as to individuals. On his altars 
lyings and people swore their solemn oaths ; and from his mys- 
terious inspirations Minos and other legislators pretended to 
have received their laws. This is not all: this great truth is 
figured forth by one of the most beautiful fables of heath^i 
antiquity. Even mythology might teach a lesson to the 
philosophers of our days ; and I may be allowed to establish 
the fact, as perhaps there are readers who will feel less pre- 
judice against the instructions of paganism than of Chris- 
tianity itself. This Zeus, this supreme Kuler, this Eternal 
Spirit, this life-giving Principle, is the father of Clio, the 
muse of history, whose mother is Mnemos3me or Memory. 
Thus, according to the noUons of antiquity, history combines 
a heavenly ^with an earthly nature. She is the daughter of 
God and man; but, alas! the purblind philosophy of our 
proiid age is far from having attained the lofty views of that 
heathen wisdom. Her divine paternity has been denied ; and 
the illegitimate child now wanders up and down the world, 
like a shameless adventurer, hardly knowing whence she 
comes or whither she is going. 

But this God of pagan antiquity is only a faint reflection, 
a dim shadow of Jehovah — of the Eternal One. The true 
God whom the Hebrews worship, willing to impress on the 
minds of all nations that he reigns continually upon earth, 
gave with this intent, if I may venture the expression, a 
bodily form to this sovereignty in the midst of IsraeL A 
visible theocracy was appointed to exist once upon the earth, 
that it might unceasingly remind us of that invisible theo- 
cracy which shall for ever govern the world. 

ibid see what lustre this great truth (God in history) 

* Zeas, from i^ut I Uto. 



ftiftlveS under the Chriatian diBpennafion. What i« Jesarf 
ChriBt, if he be not God in history? It was this discovery 
of Jeaua Chriat which enabled John Miillcr, the greatest of 
modern liistoriaiiB, fully to comprehend his subject. " The 
Gospel," aaid he, " is the fulfilment of every hope, the pter- 
feetioti of all philosophy, the interjireter of every revolution, 
the key to all the seeming contradict ions in the physical and 
moral world : it is life and immortality. Since 1 have knov n 
the Saviour, every thing ia clear to my eyes : with him, there 
la no diiliculty I cannot solve."* 

Thus wrote this eminent historian ; and is not this greftt 
truth, that God has appeared in human nature, in reality 
the keystone of the arch,— the myaterioua link which binds 
all earthly things together, and connects them with heaven ? 
History records a birth of God, and yet God has no part ia 
history I Jesus Christ is the true God of man's history : it 
iH shown by the very meanness of his advent. When man 
would raise a shelter against the weather — a shade h'om the 
heat of the sun — what preparation of materials, what scaf- 
folding and crowds of workmen, what trenches and heaps 
of rubbish 1 — but when God would do the same, he takes the 
smallest seed that a new-born child might clasp in its feeble 
hand, deposits it in the bosom of the earth, and from that 
grain, scarcely distinguishable in its commencement, lie 
produces the stately tree, under whose spreading branches 
the families of men may find a refuge. To effect great re- 
sults by imperceptible means^ — such is the law of God. 

In Jesus Cliriet is fotmd the most glorious fulfilment of 
this law. Christianity has now taken possession of the gates 
iiif ercry people. It reigns or hovers over all the tribes of the 
earth, from the rising to the setting sun ; and even a scepti- 
col philosophy is compelled to acknowledge it as the soci&l 
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the vault of heaven — nay, in the " infinite immense** of crear 
tion ? A child bom in the smallest town of the most despised 
nation in the world — a child whose mother had not what 
even the most indigent and wretched woman of our towns 
possesses, a room to shelter her in the hour of travail—^ 
child bom in a stable and cradled in a manger I In this, 
Grod, I acknowledge and adore thee I 

The Reformation recognised this divine law, and was con- 
scious of fulfilling it. The idea that " God is in history " 
was often put forth by the reformers. We fmd it particu- 
larly expressed by Luther in one of those homely and quaint, 
yet not undignified similitudes, which he was fond of using 
that he might be understood by the people. " The world," 
said he one day at table with his friends, " is a vast and 
magnificent game of cards, made up of emperors, kings, 
princes, &c. The pope for many centuries beat the empe- 
rors, kings, and princes. They yielded and fell before hioL 
Then came our Lord God. He dealt the cards : he took the 
lowest (Luther) for himself, and with it he beat the pope, 

that vanquisher of the kings of the earth This is the ace 

of God. As Mary said : * He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.' " * 

• 

The epoch whose history I' am desirous of retracing is 

important for the present generation. When a man becomes 

sensible of his own weakness, he is generally inclined to look 

for support in the institutions he sees flourishing around 

^ hira, or else in the bold devices of his imagination. The his- 

i tory of the Reformation shows that nothing new can be made 

; mi of things old ; and that if, according to our Saviour's ex- 

pressian, we require new bottles for new wine, we must also 

have new wine for new bottles. It directs man to God as 

the universal agent in history,— to that Divine word, ever 

(dd by the eternal nature of the truths it contains, ever new 

* Colloqaia, or Tablt-talk. 
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by the regeneratiye influence that it exerts ; which purified 
society three centuries ago, which restored faith in God to 
Bouls enfeebled by superstition, and which, at every epoch 
in the history of man, is the fountain whence floweth sjU- 
vation. 

It is singular to witness a great number of men, agitaU'd 
by a vague desire of believing in something fixed, addressing 
themselves in our days to the erroneous Catholicism of Rome. 
In one sense this movement is natural : religion is so little 
known among them, that they think it can only be found 
where they see it inscribed in large letters on a banner tha* 
tune has rendered venerable. I do not say that all Catholicism 
is incapable of bestowing on man what he stands in need 
of. I think we should carefully distinguish between Cathol- 
icism and Popery. The latter, in my opinion, is an erroneous 
and destructive system ; but I am far from confounding it 
with^Catholicism. How many worthy men, how many true 
Christians, has not the catholic church contained within its 
bosom I What important services were rendered by Cathol- 
icism to the existing states of Europe, at the moment of their 
formation — at a period when it was still deeply impregnated 
with the Gospel, and when Popery was as yet only hovering 
over it like a faint shadow I But we live no longer iu 
those days. Strenuous endeavours are now making to 
reunite Catholicism with Popery; and if catholic and christian 
truths are put forward, they are merely to serve as baits to 
draw us into the nets of 4he hierarchy. We have nothing, 
then, to hope for on that side. Has Popery renounced one 
of its observaaces, of its doctrines, or of its assumptions ? 
Will that religion which was insupportable in former times 
be less so in ours? What regeneration has ever been 
known to emanate firom Rome? Is it from a pontifical 
Uerardhy, overflowing with earthly passions, that can pro- 
eoed the spirit of faith, hope, and charity, which alone can 
save us? Is it an exhausted system, that has no vitality 
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for itself, wnich is everywhere in the struggles of deaths 
and which exists only by external aid, that can impart life 
10 others, or animate Christian society with the heavenly 
inspiration that it requires ? 

Will this yearning of the heart and mind that begins to 
be felt by many of our contemporaries, lead others to apply 
Co the new Protestjmtism which in many places has suc- 
ceeded the powerful teaching of the apostles and refi>nner8 ? 
A. great vagueness in doctrine prevails in many of those re- 
formed churches whose first members sealed with their blood 
the clear and living faith that inspired them. Men distin- 
guished for their information, and sensible to all the beauties 
which this World presents, are carried away into strange aber- 
rations. A general faith in the divinity of the Gospel is the 
only standard they are willing to uphold. But what is this 
Gospel ? that is the vital question ; and 'yet on this, either 
they are silent, or else every one answers it according tQ his 
own opinions. What avails it to know that God has placed 
in the midst of all nations a vessel containing a remedy for 
our souls, if we care not to know its contents, or if we do 
not strive to appropriate them to ourselves ? This system 
cannot fill up the void of the present times. Whilst the 
faith of the apostles and reformers appears everywhere ac- 
tive and effectual for the conversion of the world, this vague 
system does nothing — enlightens nothing — vivifies nothing. 

But let us not be without hope. Does not Roman-catho- 
licism confess thS great doctrines of Christianity, — God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — Creator, Saviour, and Sancti- 
fier, who is the Truth ? And does not this vague Protestant* 
bm iiold in its hand the Book of Life, which is sufficient for 
doctrine, connection, and instruction in righteousness ? And 
how many upright souls, honoured in the eyes of men, lovely 
in' the sight of Grod, are there not to be found among tfaoae 
subjected to these two systems ?' How can we forbear loving 
them ? How not ardently desire their complete emancipa. 



lipQiGqoQiJilWBaii elements? Charity is kifiaite: it embnooe 
tb0 loost djstaixt<>pmions, to draw them to the Ceet of Christ. 

Already there are iodicadons that these two extreme opia- 
ioQs ace moying nearer to Christy who is the centre of truth 
Arether^ not some Romaa-oathoiic churches in which the 
seadiog ^^ ^ Bihle is recommended and practised 1 And 
what steps has not Protestant rationalism alroady made! 
It did not spring from the Rejformation : £>r the history of 
that great revolution will prove it to have heen an epoch of 
fidth^ But may we not hope it is drawing nearer to it } 
Will not the might of truth go forth to it from the Word of 
God» and will not this rationalism be transformed by it f 
Already we often witness in it a religious feeling, inadequate 
doubtless, but still it is a movement towards sound doctrine, 
and which may lead us to hope for some definite progress. 

But the new Protestantism and the old Catholicism are ot 
themselves irrelevant and ineffectual* We require some« 
thing else to re^iore the saving power to the men of our 
days. We need something which is not of man — something 
that comes from God. " Give me," said Archimedes, ^^a 
point without the world, and I will lift it from its poles/' 
True Christianity is this point, which raises the heart of man 
fnom its double pivot of selfishness and sensuality, and which 
wijl one day turn the whole world fi-om its evil ways, and 
make it revolve on a new axis of righteousness and peace. 

Whenever religion has been under discussion, there have 
been three points to which our attention has been directed . 
God, Man, and the Priest. There can only be three kinds 
of religion upon earth, according as God, Man, or the Priest 
ie its author and its head. I denominate that the religion 
of the priest, which is invented by the priest, for the glorji 
of Ibe priest, and in which a sacerdotal caste is dominani 
By the religion of man, I mean those various systems ar. < 
opini<B]s which human reason has framed, and which, bei/^ 
the QflTspring of human infirmity, are consequently devoid 
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of all healing power. The term divine religion 1 apply to 
Uie trath such as God gave it, — the end and aim of which 
are the glory of Grod and the ^salvation of man. 

Hierarchism, or the religion of the priest— Christianity, 
or the religion of God— Rationalism, or the religion of mai% 
are the three doctrines that divide Christendom iaoni days 
There is no salvation, either for man or for society, in the 
first or in the last. Christianily alone can give life to the 
world ; and, unhappily, >of the three prevailing systems, i1 
is not that which has the greatest number of followers. 

Some, however, it has. Christianity is operating its work 
of regeneration among many Catholics in Grermany, and no 
doubt in other countries also. It is accomplishing its task 
with greater purity and vigor, in my opinion, among the 
evangelical Christicuis of Switzerland, France, Grreat Bri* 
tain, and the United States. Grod be praised that these in 
dividual or social regenerations, produced by the Gospel, are 
no longer such rarities as must be sought in ancient annals. 

It is the history of the Reformation in general that I do- 
■ire to write. I purpose tracing it among difierent nations, 
to show tliat the same truths have everywhere produced the 
same results, and also to point out the diversities arising 
from the dissimilar characters of the people. It is especially . 
in Germtmy that we find the primitive type of this reform : 
there it presents the most organic developments, — there 
chiefly it bears the character of a revolution not limited to a 
particular nation, but which concerns the whole world. Thd 
Reformation in Grermany is the fundamental history of the 
reform — it is the primary planet ; the other reformations ar» 
secondary planets, revolving with it, deriving light from ths 
same source, forming part of the same system, but each hav^ 
ing a separate existence, shedding each a difierent radiance, 
and always possessing a peculiar beauty. We may apply 
ihe language of St. Paul to these reforms of the sixteenth cen- 
*iry : " There is one glory of the sun, and -another glory of 
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the moon, and another glory of the stars ; lor <me star difier- 
eth from another star in glory." 1 Cor. zy.*41. The Swiss 
Reformation occurred at the same time as the Grerman, bul 
was independent of it. It presented, at a later period especial 
ly, some of the great features observable in that of Germany. 
The Reformation in Great Britain recommends itself in a ^ 
^ery especial manner to our attention, from the powerful in- 
fluence which the churches t)f that country are exerting at the 
present day over all the world. But recollections of ances- 
try and of refuge — ^the remembrance of struggles, suffering, 
and exile endured in the cause of the Reformation in France, 
lend a particular attraction, in my eyes, to the French re- 
form Considered by itself, and with respect to the date of 
its origin, it presents beauties that are peculiarly its own. 
I I believe the Reformation to be the work of Grod : his hand 
ts everywhere visible in it. Still I hope to be impartial in 
retracing its history. I think I have spoken of the princi- 
pal Roman-catholic actors in this great dram&— of Leo X., 
Albert of Magdeburg, Charles V., and Doctor Eck, for in- 
stance, more favourably than the majority of historians have 
done. On the other hand, I have had lio desire to conceal 
the faults and errors of the reformers. 

As early as the winter of 1831-32, 1 delivered a course of 
public lectures on the epoch of the Reformation. I then pub- 
lished my opening discourse.* These lectures were a pre- 
paratory labour for the history I now lay before the public. 

This history is compiled from the origiaal sources with 
which a long residence in Germany, the Netlierlands, and 
Switzerland, has rendered me familiar ; as well as from the 
study, in their original languages, of the documents relat 
ing to the religious history of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries As these sources will be pointed out in the course 
of the work, it will be unnecessary to enumerate them here. 

* IMscoon sor I'Etnde de i'Histoire du Christianisme, et son Utility 
pour KEpoqM actaelle. Parif , 1833, chez J. J. Risler. 
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I should have wished to antheptii^ate the yamvs pontiofif 
of my work by many original noles ; b^t 1 feajed thfut if 
they were long and firequent, they would prove a disagree- 
able interruption to my readers. I have therefore confined 
myself to such passages as seemed calculated to give them 
a clearer view of the history I have undertakep to write. 

I address this history to those who love to see past events 
exactly as they occurred, and not 1 y the aid of that magic 
glass of genius which colours and magnifies, but which 
sometimes also diminishes and changes them. Neither the 
philosophy of the eighteenth nor the romanticism of the nine- 
teeuth century will guide my judgments or supply my col- 
ours. The history of the Reformation is written in the spirit 
of the work itself. Principles, it is said, have no modesty. 
It is their nature to rule, and they steadily assert their privi 
l^e. Do they encounter other principles in their paths thai 
would dispute their empire, they give battle immediately.. 
A principle never rests until it has gained the victory ; and 
it cannot be otherwise— with it to reign is to, live. If Jt 
does not reign supreme, it dies. Thus, at the same time 
that I declare my inability and unwillingness to enter into 
rivalry with other historians of the Reformation, I make an 
exception in favour of the principles on which this history 
is founded, and I firmly maintain their superiority. 

Up to this hour we do not possess, as far as I am aware, 
any complete history of the memorable epoch that is about 
to employ my pen. Nothing indicated that this deficiency 
would be supplied when I began this work. This is th6 
cmly circumstance that could have induced jne to undertake 
it, and I here put it forward as my justification. This de- 
ficiency still exists ; and I pray to Him firom whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, to grant that this humble work 
may not be profitless to my readers. 

Baux-Vivis, near Oeneva, AMgu&t, 18Sft. 
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BOOK I. 

8TATB OF BUROPB BEFORE THE BBFORMATIOIT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Oiriatiaiiity— Two distinetive Principles— Rise of the Pi4»My— Etriy 
Encroachments — Influence of Rome — Co-operation of the Bishops and 
of the Sects— Visible Uoity of the Church— Inyisible Unity of the 
Church— Primacy of St. Peter— Patriarchates— Co-operation of Princes 
— Influence of the Barbarians — Rome iuTokes the aid of the Franks— 
Secular Power — Pepin and Charlemagne — The Decretals— Disorders <^ 
Rome — The Emperor, the Pope's Suzerain— Hildebrand— His Charac- 
ter—Celibacy—Struggle with the Elmpire — Emancipation of the Pope 
— Hildebrand's Successors— The Crusades — ^The Empire— The Church. 

Tub enfeebled world was tottering on its foundations when 
Christianity appeared. The national religions which had 
satisfied the parents, no longer proved sufficient for their 
children* The new generations could not repose contented 
within the ancient forms. The gods of every nation, when 
transported to Rome, there lost their oracles, as the nations 
themsdyes had there lost their liberty. Brought face to 
face in the Capitol, they had destroyed each other, and theii 
diyinity had vanished. ^ A great void was occasioned in the 
religion of the workL 

A kind of deism, destitute alike of sfurit and of life| 
floated for a time above the abyss in which the vigorouj 
superstitions of antiquity had been engulfed. But like aQ 
negative creeds, it had no power to reconstruct. National 
prepossessions disappeared with the &11 of the national 
gods. The various kingdoms melted on« \tv1o \jAft QiO[^ 

2* 
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In Europe, Asia, and Africa, there was but one vast empire^ 
tnd the human race began to feel its universality and unitjr. 

Then the Word was made flesh. 

Gk)d appeared among men, and as man, to save that 
which was lost In Jesus of Nazareth dwelt all the folnest 
of the Godhead bodily. 

This is the greatest event in the annaUi of the wuild. 
Former ages had prepared the way for it : the latter ages 
llow from it. It is their centre and their bond of unity. 

Henceforward the popular superstitions had no meaning, 
and the slight fragments preserved from the general wreck 
of incredulity vanished before the migestic orb of eternal 
truth. 

The Son of Man lived thirty-three years on earth, healing, 
the sick, converting sinners, not having where to lay his 
head, and displaying in the midst of this humiliation such 
greatness and holiness, such power and divinity, as the 
world had never witnessed before. He suffered and died — 
he rose again and ascended into heaven. His disciples, 
oeginning at Jerusalem, travelled over the Roman emjure 
and the world, everywhere proclaiming their Master as the 
author of everlasting life. From the midst of a people who 
despised all nations, came forth a mercy that invited and 
embraced all men. A great number of Asiatics, of Greeks, 
and of Romans, hitherto dragged by their priests to the feet 
of dumb idols, believed the Word. It suddenly enlightened 
the whole earth, like a beam of the sun.* A breath of life 
began to move over this wide field of death. A new people, 
a holy nation, was formed upon the earth; and the astonished 
world beheld in the disciples of the Galilean a purity and 
self-denial, a charity and heroism, of which it had retainal 
no idea. 

Two principles especially distinguished the new religion 
from all the human systems that fled before it. One had 
reference to the ministers of its worship. Hie other to its 
doctrines. 

The ministers of paganism were ahn6st the gods of these 
liomun religions. The priests of Egypt, Gaul, Dacia, Ger- 

• r>tt Tie «x/*i/ Stf^rf. Easeblns, HJst. Eocles. ii. 3. 
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nuiy, Britain, and India, led the people, so long at least 
ae their e^cs were not opened. Jesus Christ, Indeed, 
establislied a ministry, but ho did not found a separate 
priesthood: he dethroned theee liviog idols of the world, 
destroyed an overbearing hierarchy, took away from man 
what he had taken from God, and re-established tlie soul 
in immediate connexion with the divine fountain of truth, 
by proclaiming himself sole Master and sole Mediator; 
"One isyour master, even Christ; and all yc are brethren."* 

As regards doctrine, human systems had taught tltal 
salvation is of man : the religions of the earth h,'id devised 
an earthly salvation. They had told men that heacen would 
be given to them as a reward: they had fixed its price; and 
what a price ! The reUgion of God taught that salvation 
comes from him alone ; that it is a gift from heaven ; 
that it emanates from an amnesty — from the grace of the 
Sovereign Ruler : " God hath given to ua eternal life."-l- 

Undoubtedly Christianity cannot be summed up in these 
two points ; but they seem to govern the subject, as far as 
history is concerned. And aa it is impossible for me to trace 
the opposition between truth and error Id all its features, I 
have been compelled to select the most prominent. 

Such were the two constituent principles of the religion 
that then took possession of the Roman empire and of the 
world. With these we are within the true limits ot 
Christianity, and beyond them Christianity disappears. Ob 
their preservation or their loss depended its greatness or its 
fall. They are closely connected : for we cannot exalt the 
priests of the Church or tlie works of the faithful without 
lowering Christ iu his twofold quality of Mediator and 
Ihideemcr. One of these priuciplos was to predominate In 
the history of the religion ; the oilier in lis doctrine. They 
both reigned at the beginning. Let na inquire how they 
were lost; and let us commence by, tracing the destiny o! 
llie former. 

The Church was in the beginning a community of brethren, 

guided by a few of the brethren. All were taught of God, 

and cadi had the privilege of drawing for Uinisel! from the 

• MiiMheifiiiii.il. "V \Jo\w».\\- 
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divine fountain of light* The Epistles which then settled flife 
grent questions of doctrine did not bear the pompous title of n 
•iDgle man — of a ruler. We learn from the Holy Scfipture^ 
that they began simply with these words : " The i^ppsthMp 
imd elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethm!.'^-)- 

But these very writings of the apostles already foretell tkil 
from the midst of this brotherhood there shall ari40 s^ pow«f 
that will destroy this simple and primitive order.f 

Let us contemplate the formation and trace the develop- 
ment of this power so alien to the Church, 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the greatest apostles of the n^w 
religion, had arrived at Rome, the capital of the empire lu^d 
of the world, preaching in bondage the salyatiop which 
cometh from God. A Church was formed beside the 
throne of the Csesars. Composed at first of a few con- 
verted Jews, Greeks, and Roman citizens, it was rendered 
famous by the teaching and the death of the. Appstle of the 
Gkntiles. For a time it shone out brightly, as a beacon upon 
a hill. Its faith was evor3rwhere celebrated ; but erelong 
it declined from its primitive condition. It was by small 
beginnings that both imperial and Christian Rome advanced 
to the usurped dominion of the world. 

The first pastors or bishops of Rome early employed them- 
selves in converting the neighbouring cities and towns. 
The necessity which the bishops and pastors of the Campagna 
felt of applying in cases of difficulty to an enlightened guide, 
and the gratitude they owed to the church of the metropolis, 
led them to maintain a close union with it. As it has always 
happened in analogous circumstances, this reasonable union 
goon degenerated into dependence. The bishops of Rome 
considered as a right that superiority which the surround- 
ing Churches had freely yielded. The encroachments ol 
power form a great part of history ; as the resistance of those 
whose liberties are invaded forms the other portion. The 
ecclesiastical power could not escape the intoxication which 
impels all who are lifted up to seek to mount still higher. 
It obeyed this general law of human nature. 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Roman bishops was al 

*JohiiTi.45. t Acts XT. 23. $2Theii.ii. 
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that prriod limited to the superintendence of the Churchea 
within the civil jurisdiction of the prefect of Rome* But 
the rank which this imperial city bejd id tlie world offered 
a prospect of still greater destinies to the ambition of il4 
first pastor. The respect enjoyed by the various Christian 
bishopa in the second century vras proportionate to the rank <^ 
the city in which they resided. Now Rome was the largest, 
richest, and most powerful city in the world. It was tba 
seat of empire, the mother of nations. "All tlie inhabitants 
of the earth belong to her," said Juhan ;f and Claudian 
declared her lo be " the fountain of laws."J 

If Rome is the queen of cities, why should not her pastol 
be the king of bishops? Why should not the Roman 
cb'urcb be the mother of Cliristendom? Why should not 
all nations be her children, and her authority their sovereign 
law? It was easy for the ambitious heart of man to 
reason thus. Ambitious Rome did ao. 

Thus, when pagan Rome fell, she bequeathed to ths 
humble minister of the God of peace, sitting in the midst of 
her ruins, the proud titles which her invincible sword had 
won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the different parts of the empire, fascinated 
by that cliarm which Rome had exercised for ages over all 
nations, followed the exumple of the Campagna, and aided 
this work of usurpation. They felt a pleasure in yielding tQ 
the bishop of Rome some portion of that honour whicii waa 
due lo the queen of the world. There was originally no 
dependence implied in the honour thus paid. They treated 
the Roman pastor as if they were on a level with liim.$ 
Bat usurped power increases like an avalanche. Admonif 
tions, at first simply fraternal, soon became absolute com- 
mands in the mouth of the pontiff. A foremost place among 
equals appeared to him a throne. 

• Suburbicarii 1dc« — See Hie uxth eanoD of ttB Nioene CounoU, thm 
quoted b; RqAdds (Hist, Elccles. i. G) : Et nt kpud Alexandiiam at in 
nrba Romi, vetnBta coasDotudo servctur, ut tcI ille iEEfpti, tcI hiii 
nbnrbicnriitTain eccleaianim soIicitudiDCm ({eriit, &C. 

t Julian. Oral, I, I aaudiaD in Panpjc. StUiolioma, lib. 3. 

I Eusobiuf", Hist. I^cIbb. 1. 5. c. 24 ; Socrat. Hiat. Eules. < 
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The Western bishops fovomed this eiim)achment of Ao 
Roman pastors, either from jealousy of the Eastern bishc^ 
or because they preferred submitting to the supremacy of a 
pope, rather than to the dominion of a temporal pow^. 

On the other hand, the theological sects that distracted the 
East, strove, each for itself, to interest Rome in its favour 
they looked for victory in the support of the principal ohureh 
of the West. 

Rome carefully enregistered these applications and inter- 
eessions, and smiled to see all nations voluntarily throwing 
themselves into her arms. She neglected no opportunity of 
increasing and extending her power. The praises and 
flattery, the exaggerated compliments and consultations of 
other Churches, became in her eyes and in her hands the 
titles and'documents of her authority. Such is man exalted 
to a throne : the incense of courts intoxicates him, his brain 
grows dizzy. What he possesses becomes a motive for 
attaining still more. 

The doctrine of the Church and the necessity of its visible 
unity, which had begun to gain ground in the third century, 
favoured the pretensions of Rome. The Church is, above all 
things,' the assembly of ^^ them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus" (1 Cor. i. 2) — ^'Hhe assembly of the first-bom whioh 
are written in heaven" (Heb. xii. 23). Yet the- Church of our 
Lord is not simply inward and invisible ; it is necessary that 
it should be manifested, and it is with a view to this mam- 
festation thsct the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were instituted. The visible Church has features 
different from those which distinguish it as an invisiblo 
Church. The invisible Church, which is the body of Christy 
is necessarily and eternally one. The visible Church no 
doubt partakes of the unity of the former ; but, considered by 
itself, plurality is a characteristic already ascribed to it in 
the New Testament. While speaking of one Church of God,* 
it no sooner refers to its manifestation to the world, than it 
enumerates "the Churches of Galatia, of Macedonia, of 
Judea, all Churches of the saints."f These Churches may 

• 1 Cor. XV. 9. 1 Tim. iU. 16. 

+ lCor.xvil. 2Cor. viii. 1. Gal. i. 22. 1 Cor. xiy. S8. 
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ondoubtedly, to a certain extent, look for visible unity ; hot 
if this union be wanting, they lose none of the esscntiid 
qualities of the Church of Christ. The strong bond which 
originally united the members of the Church, was that living 
foith of the heart which connected them all with Christ as 
tiieir common head. Different causes soon concurred to. 
originate and develop the idea of a necessity for external 
union. Men accustomed to the political forms and associa- 
tions of an earthly country, carried their views and habits 
into the spiritual and eternal kingdom of Christ. Persecu- 
tion, powerless to destroy or even to shake this new com- 
munity, made it only the more sensible of its own strength, 
and pressed it into a more compact body. To the errors that 
sprung up in the theosophic schools and in the various sects, 
was opposed the one and universal truth received from the 
apostles, and preserved in the Church. This was well, so 
long as the invisible and spiritual Church was identical with 
the visible and external Church. But a great separation 
took place erelong : the form and the life became disunited. 
The semblance of an identical and exterior organization was 
gradually substituted for that interior and spiritual com- 
munion, which is the essence of the religion of God. Men 
forsook the precious perfimie of faith, and bowed down 
before the empty vessel that had contained it. They sought 
other bonds of union, for faith in the heart no longer con- 
nected the members of the Church ; and they were united by 
means of bishops, archbishops, popes, mitres, canons, and 
ceremonies. The living Church retiring gradually within 
the lonely sanctuary of a few solitary hearts, an external 
Church was substituted in its place, and all its forms were de- 
clared to be of divine appointment. Salvation no longer flow- 
ing from the Word, which was henceforward put out of sight, 
the priests affirmed that it was conveyed by means of the 
forms they had themselves invented, and that no one could 
attain it except by these channels. No one, said they, can 
by his own faith attain to everlasting life. Christ communi- 
cated to the apostles, and these to the bishops, the unction 
of the Hdy Spirit ; and this Spirit is to be procured oivVj vol 
that order of succession I Originally, w\\oe'^ w ^o^^^^^^*^ ^^A 
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apirit of Jesus Christ was a member of the Church ; now the 
terms were iuyertedi and it was maintained that he only 
who was a member of the Church could receiye the Spirit* 

As these ideas became established, the distinction between 
the people and the clergy was more strongly marked. The 
salvation of souls no longer depended entirely on £»ith in 
Christ, but also, and in a more especial manner, on union with 
the Church. The representatives and heads of the Church 
were made partakers of the trust that should be placed in 
Christ alone, and became the real mediators of their flocks. 
The idea of a universal Christian priesthood was gradually 
lost sight of; the servants of the Church of Christ were 
compared to the priests of the old covenant ; and those who 
separated from the bishop were placed in the same rank 
with Korah, Dathan, and AbiramI From a peculiar priest- 
hood, such as was then formed in the Church, to a sovereign 
priesthood, such as Rome claims, the transition was easy. 

•In fact, no sooner was the erroneous notion of the neces- 
sity for a visible unity of the Church established, than 
another appeared — the necessity for an outward representa* 
tion of that union. Although we find no traces in the Gospel 
of Peter's superiority over the other apostles ; although the 
very idea of a primacy is opposed to the fraternal relations 
which united the brethren, and even to the spirit of the 
Gospel dispensation, which on the contrary requires all the 
children of the Father to " minister one to another,'' acknow- 
ledging only one teacher and one master ; although Christ 
had strongly rebuked his disciples, whenever ambitious de- 
sires of pre-eminence were conceived in their carnal hearts • 
the primacy of St Peter was invented and supported by 
texts wrongly interpreted, and men next acknowledged in 
this apostle and in his self-styled successors at Rome, the 
visible representatives of visible unity — ^the heads of the 
universal Church. 

The constitution of the Patriarchate contributed in like 
manner to the exaltation of the Papacy. As early as the 

* Ubi ecclesia, ibi >t dpiritus Dei. Ubi spuritns ]>ei, ilUe eoelesia, 
IreniDtts. 



Apoee fint eentnries the metropolitan Churches had enjoyed 
pe^V^Uar Jiononr. Thie councH of ^ice, in its sixth canon, 
fii<9iitik>iis tbiree cities, whose Churches, according to it, exer* 
§i§eii a lo9g-*estaUished authority over those of the sur* 
fOtmding provinces: these were Alexandria, Borne, and 
Amtioch. The political origiii of this distinction is indicated 
by the name which was at first given to the bishops of these 
eitiefl : they were called Exarchs, from the title of the civil 
governors* Somewhat later they received the more ecclesi- 
&',stical appellation of Patriarchs. We find this title first 
employed at the council of Constantinople, but in a different 
9ense from that which it afterwards received. It was not 
until shortiy before the council of Chalcedon that it was 
given exclusively to the great metropolitans. The second 
general coundl created a new patriarchate, that of Constan- 
tinople itself, the new Rome, the second capital of the empire* 
The church of Byzantium, so long obscure, enjoyed the same 
privileges, and was placed by the council of Chalcedon in the 
same rank as the Church of Rome. Rome at that time shared 
the patriarchal supremacy with these three churches. But 
when the Mahometan invasion had destroyed the sees of 
Alexandria and of Antioch, — ^lyhen the see of Constantinople 
fell away, and in later times even separated from the West, 
Jtome remained alone, and the circumstances of the times 
gathered all the Western Churches around her see, which 
from that time has been without a rival. 

New and more powerful friends than all the rest soon 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstition took 
possession of the Church, and delivered it, fettered and blind- 
fold, into the hands of Rome. 

Tet ihiB bondage was not effected without a struggle. 
Frequently did the Churches proclaim their independence ; 
and their courageous voices were especially heard from Pro- 
consular Africa and from the East.^ 

* See Canon. Sardio yi., and also the Council of Chalcedon, canons 6 
and 18, i tli»^x*f ^'if ^t*t»n^^''f» 

f Qyprian, bishop of Carthage, writes thus of Stephen, bishop of Rome ^~ 
KagiB ae magis e^xia errorem denotabis, qui hsereticonim causam contra 
ChrisiiaiUMi et contra EceUsiam Dei asserere conatux. . ...^ ^xlVNa^asi^^ 
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But Rome found new allies to stifle the eries of Hw 
Churches. Princes, whom those stormy times often shook 
upon their thrones, offered their protection if Rome would in 
its turn support them. They conceded to her the spiritual 
authority, provided she would make a return in secular 
power. They were lavish of the souls of men, in the h<^ 
that she would aid them against their enemies. The power 
of the hierarchy which was ascending, ' and the imperial 
power which was declining, leant thus one upon the other, 
and by this alliance accelerated their twofold destiny. 

Rome could not lose by it. An edict of Theodosius 11 
and of Valentinian III. proclaimed the Roman bishop ^ rector 
of the whole Church."* Justinian published a similar decree. 
These edicts did not contain all that the popes pretended to 
see in them ; but in those times of ignorance it was easy for 
them to secure that interpretation which was most favour- 
able to themselves. The dominion of the emperors in Italy 
becoming daily more precarious, the bishops of Rome to<Jk 
advantage of this circumstance to free themselves from their 
dependence. 

But already had issued from the forests of the North the 
most effectual promoters of the papal power. The barbarians 
who had invaded and settled in the West, after being 
satiated with blood and plunder, lowered their reeking swords 
before the intellectual power that met them face to face. 
Recently converted to Christianity, ignorant of the spiritual 
character of the Church, and feeling the want of a certain 
external pomp in religion, they prostrated themselves, hatf 
savage and half heathen as they were, at the feet of the 

Teriiatem de divinfi lege venientem non tenenB CSonsaetado siiie yeritate^ 

▼etastas erroris est. EpisL 74. 

Firmilian, bishop of CsBsarea in Cappadocia, said also in the latter half 
of the third century : Eos autem qui Romse sunt, non ea in omnibus 6b- 
servare qusD sunt ab origine tradita, et frustrk auctoritatem fipostolonim 

prsBtendere Ceteriim nos (i. e, the bishops of the Asiatic churches, 

which were more ancient than that of Rome) yeritati et consuetudinem 
{ungimus, et consuotudini Romanorum, consuetudinem sed vert/o/w op* 
ponimus ; ab initio hoc tenentos quod a Christo et ab apoetolo traditum 
eft. Cypr. £p. 75. These are testimonies of great importance. 

* Hector totius occleaia} 
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hfgh-priest of Rome. With tiieir aid the West wae in K 
power. At first tlic Vandala, then tlie Ostrogoths, somcwhi 
later the Burgundiana and Alans, next the ViaigothB, a 
lastly the Lomhards and Anglo-Saxons, came and beut tl 
knee to the Boman pontiff. It was the sturdy shoulders « 
these children of the idolatrous north that t 
placing on the supreme throne of Christendom a pastor e 
Hie banks of the Tiber. 

At the heginning of tlie seventh century these events yrexif I 
TCcomplishing in the "West, precisely at the period when tlMl I 
power of Maliomet arose in the East, prepared to invads f 
another quarter of the world. 

From this time the evil continued to increase. In the 
eighth century we see the Roman bishops resisting on the 
one hand the Greek emperors, their lawful sovereigns, and 
Endcavonring to expel them from Italy, while with die othec 
they court the mayors of the palace in France, begging froBiiJ 
tills new power, jnat beginning to rise in the West, a share itf'l 
the wreck of the empire. Rome founded her usurped authoritj' j 
between the East, which she repelled, and the West, which 
she summoned to lier aid. She raised her throne between 
two revolts. Startled by the shouts of the Arabs, now become 
masters of Spain, and who boasted that they would speedily I 
arrive in Italy by the gates of the Pyrenees and Alps, an^jl 
proclaim the name of Mahomet on the Seven Hills; tjarmedl 
at the insolence of Astolphus, who at the head of his Loto* ] 
bards, roaring like a lion, and brandishing his sword before 
the gates of the eternal city, threatened to put every Romaa 
to death -.• Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned her frightened 
eyes around her, and threw herself into the arms of the Franks 
The usurper Pepin demanded her pretended sanction of hu 
new authority ; it was granted, and the Papaey obtained in 
return his promise to be the defender of the " Republic of i 
God." Pepin wrested from tiie Lombards the cilies they had. 1 
taken from the Greek emperor ; yet, instead of restoring ihenl ' 
to that prince, lie laid their keys on Si, Peter's altar, a 
trith uplifted iiands that he had not taken up arms for man, 
* Freneiia utloo, &Beereiia omnea nnogladio jogolaii. MtwAMA^nv 
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bat to obtain fr<»n GU)d the lemission of his sins, and to di 
homage for his conquests to St. Peter. Thus did Fiance 
establish the temporal power of the popes. 

Charieniafflie a;^>eared ; the first time he ascends the stairs 
to the basilic of St Peter, devoutly kissing each step. A 
second time he lurescnts himself lord of all the nations that 
formed the empire of the West, and of Rome itself! IjCoIIL 
thought fit to bestow the imperial title on him who ahready 
possessed the power ; and on Christmas day, in* the year 800, 
he placed the diadem of the Roman emperors on the brow ot 
the son of Pepin.* From this time the pope belongs to the 
empire of the Franks : his connexion with the East is ended. 
He broke off from a decayed and falling tree to graft himseU 
upon a wild and vigorous sapling. A future elevation, to 
which he would have never dared aspire, awaits him among 
these German tribes with whom he now unites himself. 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors only the 
wrecksof his power. In the ninthcenturydisunion everywhere' 
weakened the civil authority. Rome saw that this was the 
moment to exalt herself. When could the Church hope for a 
more favourable opportunity of becoming independent of the 
state, than when the crown which Charles had worn was 
broken, and its fragments lay scattered over his former empire? 

Tlien appeared the False Decretals of Isidore. In this 
collection of the pretended decrees of the popes, the most 
ancient bishops, who were contemporary with Tacitus and 
Quintilian, were made to speak the barbarous Latin of the 
ninth century. The customs and constitutions of the Franks 
were seriously attributed to the Romans in the time of the 
emperors. Popes quoted the Bible in the Latin translation 
of Jerome, who had lived one, two, or three centuries after 
them ; and Victor, bishop of Rome, in the year 192, wrote 
to Theophilus, who. was archbishop of Alexandria in 385. 
The impostor who had fabricated this collection endeavoured 
to prove that all bishops derived their authority from the 

* ViBiim eet et ipsi Apostolioo Leoni at ipBum GMroInm, impera- 

feoiem nominare debuiBset, qui ipsam Romam tenebaft, nU Mnper CsoBaraa 
•edtra loUti erul, et reliqnas Bedes AiiMlliti Umbedanos, a4 

mi. 
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Mdiop ft Rome, who held his ovm imiaediately from Christ 
He not only recorded all the successiye conquests of the 
pontile, hut even carried them back to the earnest times. 
The popes were not ashamed to avail themffeires of this eon-* 
tempUble imposture. As early as 865, Nicholas L drew from 
its stores the weapons by which to combat princes and 
bishops.* This impudent invention was for ages the arsenal 
of Rome. 

Nevertheless, the vices and crimes of the pontiffii suspended 
for a time the effects of the decretals. The Papacy celebrated 
its admission to the table of kings by shameful orgies. She 
became intoxicated : her senses were lost in the midst of 
drunken revellings. It is about this period that tradition 
places upon the papal throne a woman named Joan, who had 
taken refuge in Rome with her lover, and whose sex was 
betrayed by the pangs of childbirth during a solemn proces- 
sion. But let us not needlessly augment the shame of the 
pontifical court Abandoned women at this time governed 
Rome ; and that throne which pretended to rise above the 
majesty of kings was sunk deep in the dregs of vice. Theo- 
dora and Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure the 
self-styled masters of the Church of Christ, and placed their 
lovers, sons, and grandsons in St. Peter's chair. These scan- 
dals, which are but too well authenticated, may perhaps have 
given rise to the tradition of Pope Joan. 

Rome became one wide theatre of disorders, the possession 
of which was disputed by the most powerful families of Italy. 
The counts of Tuscany were generally victorious. In 1033, 
this house dared to place on the pontifical throne, under the 
name of Benedict IX., a youth brought up in debauchery. 
This boy of twelve years old continued, when pope, the 
same horrible and degrading vices. -|- Another party chose 
Sylvester III. in his stead ; and Benedict, whose conscience 
was loaded with adulteries, and whose hands were stained 

* See £p. ad UniTers. Episc. Gall. Maiud xy. 

f Cujus quidem post adeptum sacerdotium Tita qn^m tnrpis, qnka 
ftsda, qn^que execranda exstitefit, horresco referre. Derideriaa 
(abbot of Cassino, afterwards Pope Victor ITL), De Kinuisd\^ «i^ 
dBeto, &o., lib. iii. init. 
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widi muider,* at last sold the Papacy to a Bonum eoele 
nastic. 

The emperors of Qermanj, filled with indignation at such 
enormities, purged Rome with the sword. The empire^ 
wuierting its paramount rights, drew the triple crown from 
the mire into which it had £Edlen, and saved the degraded 
papacy hy giving it respectahle men as its chiefs. Henry 
III. deposed three popes in 1046, and his finger, decorated 
with the ring of the Roman patricians, pointed out the hishop 
to whom the keys of St. Peter should be confided. Four 
popes, all Germans, and nominated by the emperor, suc- 
ceeded. When the Roman pontiff died, the deputies of that 
church repaired to the imperial court, like the envoys of other 
dioceses, to solicit a new bishop. With joy the emperor 
beheld the popes reforming abuses, strengthening the Churcli, 
holding councils, installing and deposing prelates, in defiance 
of foreign monarchs : the Papacy by these pretensions did 
but exalt the power of the emperor, its lord paramount. But 
to allow of such practices was to expose his o>vn autliority 
to great danger. The power which the popes thus gradu- 
ally recovered might be turned suddenly against the emperor 
himself. When the reptile had gained strength, it might 
wound the bosom that had cherished it : and this result fol* 
lowed. 

And now begins a new era for the papacy. It nses from 
its humiliation, and soon tramples the princes of the earth 
under foot. To exalt the Papacy is to exalt the Church, to 
advance religion, to ensure to the spirit the victory over the 
flesh, and to God the conquest of the world. Such are its 
maxims : in these ambition finds its advantage, and fanati- 
cism its excuse. 

Tlie whole of this new policy is personified in one man : 
Hildebrand. 

This pope, who has been by tiums indiscreetly exalted or 
unjustly traduced, is the personification of the Roman pon- 
tificate in all its strength and glory. He is one of those 

* Theophylactus . . . ciim post multa adulteria et homioidia manlbiif 
■lis perpetrata, &.c. houho (Bishop of Sutri, afterwardi of PlacoiuEa), 
Ifiber ad Amicum. 
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nonnal characters in history, which include within them- 
selves a new order of things, similar to those presented in 
other s{^eres by Charlemagne, Luther, and Kapoleon. 

This monk, tiiie son of a carpenter of Sayoy, was brought 
up in a Roman conyent, and had quitted Home at the period 
when Henry III. had there deposed three popes, and taken 
refuge in France in the austere conyent of Cluny. In 1048, 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, having been nominated pope by 
the emperof at Worms, who was holding the German Diet 
in that city, assumed the pontifical habits, and took the 
name of Leo IX. ; but Hildebrand, who had hastened 
thither, refused to recognise him, since it was (said he) 
from the secular power that he held the tiara.* Leo, 
yielding to the irresistible power of a strong mind and of a 
deep conviction, inmiediately humbled himself, laid aside 
his sacerdotal ornaments, and clad in the garb of a pilgrim, 
set out barefoot for Rome along with Hildebrand (says an 
historian), in' order to be there legitimately elected by the 
clergy and the Roman people. From this time Hildebrand 
was the soul of the Papacy, until he became pope himself. He 
had governed the Church under the name of several pontiffs, 
before he reigned in person as Gregory VII. One grand idea 
had taken possession of this great genius. He desired to 
establish a visible theocracy, of which the pope, as vicar of 
Jesus Christ, should be the head. The recoUection of the 
universal dotninion of heathen Rome haunted his imagina- 
tion and animated his zeal. He wished to restore to papal 
Rome all that imperial Rome had lost. " What Marius and 
GsBsar,'' said his flatterers, " could not effect by torrents of 
blood, thou hast accomplished by a word." 
i Gregory VIL was not directed by the spirit of the Lord. 
That spirit of truth, humility, and long-suffering was unknowm 
to him. He sacrificed the truth whenever he judged it ne- 
oessary to his policy. This he did particularly in the case 
of Berenger, archdeacon of Angers. But a spirit far supe- 

* Qnia non seoundiim canoDicam institutionem, sed per ssecularem et 
nffam potestatem, Romanam ecclesiam arripere yelis. Bruno de Segni, 
Vh» LeoniB. Otho of Freyssingen, an historian who liyed a century 
lakr, places at Cluny this meeting of Leo and HildehrtM. TV&e ^ 
probaMy an error. 
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rior to that of the generality of ponfiffi — a deep convictMrn oF 
the justice of his caUse — nndouhtedly animated hinu Ik 
was bold, ambitious, perserering in his designs, and at Ac 
same time skilful and politic in the use of the means that 
would ensure success. 

His first task was to organize the miUtia of the Church. 
It was necessary to gain strength before attacking the 
empire. A council held at Rome removed the pastors from 
their families, and compelled them to become the deroted 
adherents of tlie hierarchy. The law of celibacy, planned 
and carried out by popes, who were themselves monks, 
changed the clergy into a sort of monastic order. Gregory 
VII. claimed the same power over all the bishops and 
priests of Christendom, that an abbot of Cluny exercises lA 
the order over whicli he presides. The legates of Hildc- 
braud, who compared themselves to the proconsuls rf 
ancient Rome, travelled through the provinces, depriving the 
pastors of their legitimate wives ; and, if necessary, the pope 
himself raised the populace against the married clergy.* 

IJut chief of all, Gregory designed emancipating Rome 
from its subjection to the empire. Never would he have dared 
conceive so bold a scheme, if the troubles that afflicted 
the minority of Henry IV., and the revolt of the German 
princes against that young emperor, had not favoured its 
execution. The pope was at this time one of the magnates 
of tlie empire. Making common cause with the other great 
vassals, he strengthened himself by the aristocratic interest, 
and then forbade all ecclesiastics, under pain of exconunnrit- 
cation, to receive investiture from the emperor. He broke 
the ancient ties that connected the Churches and their pastors 
with the royal authority, but it was to bind them all to the 
pontifical throne. To this throne he undertook to cham 
priests, kings, and people, and to make the pope a universal 
monarch. It was Rome alone that every priest should fear : 
it was in Rome alone that he should hope. The kingdoms 
and principalities of the earth arc her domain. All kings 

* Hi quooumque prodeunt, damores insultantiam, di^^itos ostendentlnm^ 
0olapho8 pulsantiuiA, perferunt. Alii membris mutilati ; alii per lonipM 
•rooiatufl superbe neoati, &c. Martene and Durand, Thesaarns Nov. 
Aitt^ 1.231. # 
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were to tremble at the thunderbolts hurled by the Jopfter ci 
modem Rome. Woe to him who resists 1 Subjects are re* 
leased from their oaths of allegiance ; the whole coBntry ift 
])laced under an interdict; public worship ceases; the 
churches are closed ; the bells are mute ; the sacraments are 
no longer administered ; and the malediction extends eren 
to the dead, to whom the earth, at the command of a 
haughty pontiff, denies the repose of the tomb. 

The pope, subordinate from the very beginning of his 
existence successively to the Roman, Frank, and German 
emperors, was now free, and he trod for the first time as 
their equrfl, if not their master. Yet Gregory VII. was 
humbled in his turn : Rome was taken, and Hildebrand 
compelled to flee. He died at Salerno, exclaiming, " I have 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore do J die in 
exile." * Who shall dare charge with hypocrisy these words 
uttered on the very brink of the grave? 

The successors of Gregory, like soldiers arriving after a 
victory, threw themselves as conquerors on- the enslaved 
Churches. Spain rescued from Islamism, Prussia reclaimed 
from idolatry, fell into the arms of the crowned priest. The 
Crusades, which were undertaken at his instigation, ex- 
tended and confirmed his authority. The pious pilgrims, who 
in imagination had seen saints and angels leading their 
armed bands, — who, entering humble and barefoot within 
the walls of Jerusalem, burnt the Jews in their S3nnagogue, 
and watered with the blood of thousands of Saracens the 
places where they came to trace the sacred footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace, — carried into the East the name of the pope, 
who had been forgotten there since he had exchanged the 
supremacy of the Greeks for that of the Franks. 

In another quarter the power of the Church effected what 
Ibe arms of the republic and of the empire had been unable 
to accomplish. The Germans laid at the feet of a bishop 
those tributes which their ancestors bad refused to the most 
powerful generals. Their princes, on succeeding to the 
imperial dignity, imagined they received a crown from the 
popes, but it was a yoke that was placed upon their necXuu 

* Dilezl jofltiiiain et odivi inlqaitatem, proptere^ moi\oT m «i^o« 
VOL. L 3 
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The kingdoms of Ghristendom, already subject to th^ 
gprntoal authority of Rome, now became her serfs ^jid 
tributaries. 

Thus every thing was changed in the Church. 

It was at first a community of brethren, and now an 
absolute monarchy was established in its bosom, Al) 
Christians were priests of the living God,* with humble 
pastors as their guides. But a haughty head is upraised in 
the midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice utters words 
fall of pride; an iron hand compels all men, great and 
small, rich and poor, bond and free, to wear the badge 
of its power. The holy and primitive equality of souls 
before God is lost sight of. At the voice of one man Chris- 
tendom is divided into two unequal parties : on the one side 
is a separate caste of priests, daring to usurp the name of the 
Church, and claiming to be invested with peculiar privileges 
in the eyes of the Lord; and, on the other, servile flocks 
reduced to a blind and passive submission — ^a people gagged 
and fettered, and given over to a haughty caste. Every 
tribe, language, and nation of Christendom, submits to the 
4ominion of this spiritual king, who has received power 4o 
o^mquer. 
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GflMse— Pead Faith— Works— Unity and Duality— Peli 
iion at the Hands of the Priests— Penance— Flagellations— Indulgenees 
— Worics of Supererogation- Purgatory—The Tariff— Jubilee — Th« 
Papaoy and ChrisjtiarJty- State of Christendom. 

But side by side with the principle that should pervade the 
history of Christiakiity, was found another that should pre- 
side over its doctrine. This was the great idea of Christi- 
anity — ^the idea of grace, of pardon, of amnesty^ of the gift 
of eternal life. This idea supposed in man an alienation 
Grom God, and an inability of returning by any power of bfs 

" 1 Peter iL 9. 
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OWB into eommimion with that infinitely holy being. The 
ojiposition between the true and the false doctrine uih 
donbtedlj cannot be entirely summed up in the question of 
flalvation by faith or by works. Nevertheless it is its most 
striking characteristic. But further, salvation considered 
as coming from man, is the creative principle of every error 
and abuse. The excesses produced by this fundamental 
error led to the Reformation^ and by the profession of the 
contrary principle it was carried out. This feature should 
therefore be very prominent in an introduQtion to the history 
of that reform. 

Salvation by grace was the second characteristic which 
essentially distinguished the religion of God from all human 
fiyfitems. What had now become of it? Had the Church 
preserved, as a precious deposit, this great and primordial 
thought? Let us trace its history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and 
of Rome, in the time of the first emperors, heard these glad 
tidings : " By grace are ye saved through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God."* At this proclama- 
tion of pe^ce, at this joyful news, at this word of power, 
many guilty souls believed, and were drawn to Him who 
is the source of peace ; and numerous Christian Churches 
were formed in the midst of the degenerate nations of that 
age. 

But a great mistake was soon made as to the nature of 
this saving faith. Faith, according to St. Paul, is the means 
by which the whole being of the believer — ^his understanding, 
hearty and will — enter into possession of the salvation pur- 
chased for him by the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by faith, and from that 
hour becomes all things to man and in man. He communi- 
Cjates a divine life to our human nature; and man thus 
renewed, and freed from the chains of sin and self, feels new 
affisctions and performs new works. Faith, says the theo- 
logian in order to express his ideas, is the subjective appro- 
priation of the objective work of Christ. If faith be not an 
appropriation of salvation, it is nothing ; all the Chriatiaxi 

* Kpbes. ii. & 
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economy is thrown into -confusion, the fountains of the new 
l^e are sealed, and Christianity is overturned from Ug 
foundations. 

And this is what did happen. This practical view of 
faith was gradually forgotten. Soon it became, what it 
Btill is to many persons, a simple act of the understanding, 
a mere submission to a superior authority. 

From this first error there necessarily proceeded a second* 
Faith being thus stripped of its practical character, it was 
impossible to say that it alone had power to save: as 
works no longer were its fruits, they were of necessity placed 
side by side with it, and the doctrine that man is justified 
by faith and by works prevailed in the Church. In place, of 
that Christian unity which comprises in a single principle 
justification and works, grace and the law, doctrine and duty, 
succeeded that melancholy duality which regards relipon 
and morality as two entirely distinct things — that fatal error, 
which, by separating things that cannot live unless united, 
and by putting the soul on one side and the body on the other, 
'is the cause of spiritual death. The words of the apostlo, 
re-echoing across the interval of ages, are — " Having begun 
in the spirit, are ye ^ow made perfect by the flesh ?" 

Another great error contributed still further to unsettle 
the doctrine of grace: this was Pelagianism. Pelagius 
asserted that human nature is not fallen — that there is 
no hereditary corruption, and that man, having received 
the power to do good, has only to will in order to perfonn.* 
If good works consist only in external acts, Pela^us is 
right. But if we look to the motives whence these outward 
acts proceed, we find everywhere in man's nature selfish- 
ness, forgetfulness of God, pollution, and impotency. The 
Pelagian doctrine, expelled by Augustine from the Church 
when it had presented itself boldly, insinuated itself as 
demi-Pelagianism, and under the mask of the Augustine 
forms of expression. This error spread with astonishing 
rapidity throughout Christendom. The danger of the doctrine 
was particularly manifested in this,— that by placing good- 

* VeUe et esse ad hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbttrii foate do* 
soenduBt PeUgiuB in Aug. De OratiA Dei, cap. 4. 



ueas without, and not withiii, the heart, it set a great value 
on external autions, legal observances, and penitential works. 
The more these practices were obserred, the more righteous 
man become : by them heaven was gained ; and Boon the 
extravagant idea pievailed that there are men who have 
advanced in holiness beyond what was required of them. 

Whilst Felagianism corrupted the Christian doctrine, 
Btrcngthened the hierarchy. The hand tliat lowered graee, 
exalted the Church : for grace is God, the Churcli ia man. 

The more we feel the truth that ail men ore guilty 
before God, the more also shall we cling to Christ at 
tlie only source of grace. How could we then place tho 
Church in the same rani; with Christ, since it is but an 
aasemhly of all those who are found in the same wretched 
Btate by nature? But so soon us we attribute to man 
apeculiar holiness, a personal merit, every thing is changed. 
The clergy and the monks are looked upon as the most 
natural cliannels through which to receive the grace of 
God. Thiswaa what happened often after the timesofPelagiua. 
Salvation, taken from the hands of God, fell into those 
of the priests, who set themselves in the pLice of our Lord. 
Souls thirsting for pardon were no more to look to heaven, 
bal to the Church, and above all to its pretended bead. To 
I these blinded souls the Roman pontiff was God, Hence the 
greatness of the popes — hence unutterable abuses. The evil 
spread still further. When Pelagianism laid down the doctrine 
that man could attain a state of perfect sanctification, it 
affirmed also that the merits of saints and martyrs might be 
applied to Uie Church. A peculiar power was attributed to 
their intercession. Prayers were made to them; their aid 
vas invoked in all the sorrows of hfe ; and a real idolatry 
thus supplanted the adoration of the living and true God. 

At tho same time, Pelagianism multiplied rites and cere- 
monies. Man, imagining that he could and that he ought 
by good works to render himself deserving of grace, saw 
DO fitter means of meriting it tlian acta of external worship. 
The ceremonial law became infinitely complicated, and 
wu soon put on a level, to say the least, with the moral 
Iwr. TfaBB were the conacJencea of CbriBtJUaui \«tta«E<A 1 
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anew with a yoke that had been declared hurapportaldB 
in the times of the apostles* 

But it was especially by the system of penance, wbidi 
flowed immediately from Pela^anism, that Christianity was 
penrerted. At first, penance had consisted in certain pubKe 
expressions of repentance, required by the Church from those 
who had been excluded on account of scandals, and who 
desired to be rcceiye4 again into its bosom. 

By degrees penance was extended to every sin, even to 
the most secret, and was considered as a sort of punishment 
to which it was necessary to submit, in order to obtain the 
forgiveness of God through the priesf s absolution. 

Ecclesiastical penance was thus confounded with Christian 
repentance, without which there can be neither justification 
nor sanctification. 

Instead of looking to Christ for pardon through faith alone, 
it was sought for principally in the Church through peniten- 
tial works. 

Great importance was soon attached to external marks of 
repentance — to tears, fasting, and mortification of the flesh ; 
and the inward regeneration of the heart, which alone con- 
stitutes a real conversion, was forgotten. 

As confession and penance are easier than the extirpa- 
tion of sin and the abandonment of vice, many ceased 
contending against the lusts of the flesh, and preferred 
gratifying them at the expense of a few mortifications. 

The penitential works, thus substituted for the salvation 
of God, were multiplied in the Church from Tertullian down 
to the thirteenth century. Men were required to fast, to go 
barefoot, to wear no linen, &c. ; to quit their homes and their 
native land for distant countries ; or to renounce the world 
and embrace a monastic life. 

In the eleventh century voluntary flagellations were 
superadded to these practices: somewhat later they be- 
came quite a mania in Italy, which was then in a very 
disturbed state. Nobles and peasants, old and young, even 
ehildren of five years of age, whose only covering was a clotb 
tied round the middle, went in pairs, by hundreds, thousandsi 

* Acts XT. 10. 
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iDd tens of thousands, through the towns and yillages, yitit- 
ing the churches in the depth of wmter. Armed with 
scourges, thej flogged each other without pity, and the 
streets resounded with cries and groans that drew tears from 
an who heard them. . 

Still, long before the disease had reached such a height, 
the priest-ridden wOrld had sighed for deliverance. The 
priests themselves had found out, that if thej did not 
apply a remedy their usurped power would slip from 
tiieir hands. They accordingly invented that system oi 
barter celebrated under the title of Indulgences. They 
said to their penitents : " You cannot accomplish the tasks 
imposed on you. Weill we, the priests of God and your 
pastors, will take this heavy ourden upon ourselves. For 
a seven weeks' fast," said Regino, abbot of Prum, " you shall 
pay twenty pence, if you are rich; ten, if less wealthy; 
and three pence if you are poor ; and so on for other 
matters."* Courageous men raised their voices against 
this traffic, but in vain ! 

The pope soon discovered what advantages could' be 
derived from these indulgences. Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor, invented in the thirteenth century a 
doctrine well calculated to secure these vast revenues to 
the Papacy. A bull of Clement VII. declared it an article 
of faith. Jesus Christ, it was said, had done much more 
than was necessary to reconcile God to man. One single 
drop of his blood would have been sufficient. But he 
shed it copiously, in order to form a treasure for his Church 
that eternity can never exhaust. The supererogatory merits 
of the saints, the reward of the good works they had done 
beyond their obligation, have still further augmented this 
treasure. Its keeping and management were confided to 
Christ's vicar upon earth. He applies to each sinner, for' 
the sins committed after baptism,f these merits of Jesus 
Christ and of the saints, according to the measure and 
die quantity his sins require. Who would venture to attack 
a custom of such holy origin ! 

This inconceivable traffic was soon extended and com- 

^ Ubri duo de Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis. t See nole p. Wti. 
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pUeated. The phflosophen of Alezimdiia had tgohm «ff a 
file in which men were to be porified. Many ancieBt 
doctors had adopted this notion; and Borne dedaied tkm 
philosophical opinion a tenet of the Church. The pope hy a 
boll annexed Purgatory to his domain. In that pUee, be 
declared, men would have to expiate the sins that couU 
not be expiated here on earth ; but that indulgences would 
liberate their souls from that intermediate state in which 
their sins would detain them. Thomas Aquinas set fiwth 
this doctrine in his famous Summa Theologue. No means 
were spared to fill the mind with terror. The priests 
depicted in horrible colours the torments inflicted l^ this 
purifying fire on all who became its prey. In many Roman- 
catholic countries wo may still see paintings exhilnted in 
the churches and public places, wherein poor souls, from the 
midst of glowing flames, invoke with anguish some alleyia- 
tion of their pain. Who could refuse the ransom which, 
(ailing into the treasury of Rome, would redeem the soul 
from such torments? 

Somewhat later, in order to reduce this traffic U> a system, 
they inTcnted (probably unde John XXII.) the celebrated 
and scandalous Tari£f of Indulgences, which has gone through 
more than forty editions. The least delicate ears would be 
offended by an enumeration of all the horrors it contains. 
Incest, if not detected, was to cost five groats ; and six, if it 
was known. There was a stated price for murder, infanti- 
cide, adultery, perjury, burglary, &c. " disgrace of Rome I* 
exclaims Claude Sl'Espence, a Roman divine : and we may 
add, disgrace of human nature I for we can utter no reproach 
against Rome that does not recoil on man himself. Rome 
is human nature exalted in some of its worst propensities. 
•We say this that we may speak the truth ; we say it also, 
that we may be just. 

Boniface YIII., the most daring and ambitious pontiff 
after Gregory VII., was enabled to effect still more than his 
predecessors. 

In the year 1300, he published a bull, in which he declared 
to the Church that every hundred years all who made a pil- 
jpimage to Rome should receive a plenary indulgence. From 
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parts, from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, France, Spain, 
Germany, and Hungary, jieople flocked in crowds. Old loea 
of aisty and seventy undertook the journey, and in one montb 
two hundred thousand pUgrims visited Rome. All these 
strangera brought rich offerings ; and tho pope and tha 
Bonians saw their coffers replenished. 

lioman avarice soon fixed each Jubilee at fifly, then at 
thirty-three, and lastly at twenty-five years' interval. Then, 
for the greater convenience of purchasers, and the greatei 
profit of the sellers, both the jubilee and its indulgences wera 
transported from Rome to every market-place In Christendom. 
It was no longer necessary to leave one's home. What others 
had gone in seaxch of beyond the Alps, each man could now 
buy at his-own door. 

The evil could not become greater. 

Then the Reformer appeared. 

We have seen what liad become of the principle that was 
destined to govern the history of Christianity ; we have seen 
also what became of tliat which should have pervaded ita 
doctrines: both were lost. 

To set up a mediatorial caste between God and man — tQ 
obtain by works, by penance, and by money the salvation, 
which is the free gift of God— such is Popery. 

To open to all, through Jesus Christ, without any human 
mediator, without that power which calls itself tlie Church, 
free access to the great boon of eternal life which God ofiers 
to man — such is Christianity and the Reformation. 

Popery is a lofty barrier erected by the labour of ages be- 
tween God and man. If any one desires to scale it, he ranst 
pay or he must suffer ; and even then he will not surmount it. 

The Reformation is (he power that has overthrown tbia 
barrier, that has restored Christ to man, and has thus 
opened a level path by which he may reach his Creator- 
Popery interposes the Church between God and man. 

Primitive Cliristianity and the Reformation bring God and 
man face to face, 

'Opery separates them — the Gospel unites them. 
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ftS STATE OF TIIE CHUBCH. 

firil of the two great principles that were to distingoidi tte 
religion of God from all human systesis, let ns i|ee what were 
some of the consequences of this immense transformation. 

But first let us pay due honour to the Chiirch of the Middle 
Ages, which succeeded that of the apostles and of the iiather% 
and which preceded that of the reformers. The Church was 
still the Church, although fallen, and daily more and more 
enslaved : that is to say, she was always the greatest friend 
of man. Her hands, though bound, could still be raised to 
bless. Eminent servants of Jesus Christ, who were true 
Protestants as regards the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
diffused a cheering light during the dark ages ; and in the 
humblest convent, in the remotest parish, might be found 
poor monks and poor priests to alleviate great 'sufferings. 
The Catholic church was not the Papacy. The latter 
was the oppressor, the former the oppressed. The Reforma- 
tioti, which declared war against the one, came to deliver the 
other. And it must be confessed that the Papacy itself be* 
came at times in the hands of God, who brings good out of 
evil, a necessary counterpoise to the power and ambition cl 
princes. 
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Religion-^Relics^Easter Revels— MoralB— Corruption— Diflordars of tht 
Priests, Bishops, and Popes— A Papal Family— Alexander YL— 
Csesar Borgia — Education — Ignorance— Ciceronians. 

Let us now see what was the state of the Church previoua 
to the Reformation. 

The nations of Christendom no longer looked to a holy 
and living God for the free gift of eternal life. To obtain it, 
they were obliged to have recourse to all the means that a 
luperstitious, fearful, and alarmed imagination could devise. 
Heaven was filled with saints and mediators, whose duty it 
was to solicit this mercy. Earth was filled with pious works, 
sacrifices, obse]T^ces, and cercQionies, by which it tviuei to 
be obtained, Here is a picturg pf the religion of this period 
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Imunnitted to as by one who was long a monk, and after* 
wards a fellow-labourer of Luther^s — hj Myconins : — 

^ The sufferings and merits of Christ were looked upon as 
an idle tale, or as the' fictions of Homer. There was no 
thought of the faith by which we become partakers of the 
Saviour's righteousness and of the heritage of eternal life. 
Christ was looked upon as a severe judge, prepared to con- 
demn all who should not have recourse to the intercession 
of the saints, or to the papal indulgences. Other interces- 
sors appeared in his place : — first the Virgin Mary, like the 
Diana of paganism, and then tlie saints, whose numbers were 
continually augmented by the popes. These mediators 
granted their intercession only to such applicants as had 
desenred well of the orders founded by them. For this it 
was necessary to do, not what God had commanded in his 
Word, but to perform a number of works invented by monks 
and priests, and which brought money to the treasury. 
These works were Ave-Marias, the prayers of Saint Ursula 
and of Saint Bridget : they must chant and cry night and 
day. There were as many resorts for pilgrims as there were 
mountains, forests, and valleys. But these penances might 
be compounded for with money. The people, therefore, 
brought to the convents and to the priests money and every 
thing that had any value — ^fowls, ducks, geese, eggs, wax, 
straw, butter, and cheese. Then the hymns resounded, the 
bells rang, incense filled the sanctuary, sacrifices were offered 
up, the larders overflowed, the glasses went round, and 
masses terminated and concealed these pious orgies. The 
bishops no longer preached, but they consecrated priests, 
bells, monks, churches, chapels, images, books, and eeme<- 
teries; and all this brought in a large revenue. Bones, 
arms, and feet were preserved in gold and silver boxes ; they 
were^iven out during mass for the faithful to kiss, and this 
too was a source of great profit. 

' '^ All these people mamtained that the pope, ' sitting aa 
Grod in the temple of God,'* could not err, and they would 
not suffer any contradiction."-]- 

* 2 Thessaloiiians, ii. 4. 

t Myoonius, History of the Rofomuttion ; and fieekondott, l^aiiton A 
r^theraniMm. 



Id the chiireh of All Siunts at '\nttemberg was shown a 
fragment of Noah's ark, some soot from the famace of the 
Thiee Childreii, a piece- of wood from the cradle of Jesus 
CSirist, some hair from the beard of St Christopher, and nine* 
teen thousand other relics of greater or less value. At 
Sehaffhausen was exhibited the breath of St Joseph tiiat 
Nicodemus had receiyed in his glove. In Wurtemberg you 
might meet a seller of indulgences, vending his merchandise, 
his head adorned with a large featiier plucked from the wing 
of St Michael.* But it was not necessary to travel far in 
search of these precious treasures. Men who Oeimied the 
relics traversed die whole country, hawking them about the 
rural districts (as has since been the case with the Holy 
Scriptures), and carrying them to the houses of the fiidthfal, 
to spare them the trouble and expense of a j^grimage. 
They were exhibited with pomp in the churches. These 
wandering hawkers paid a stipulated sum to the owners of 
tiie relics, — a per-centage on their profits. The kingdom 
of heaven had disappeared, and in its place a marked of 
ab(Mninations had been opened upon earth. 

Thus a spirit of profanity had invaded religion ; and the 
holiest recollections of the Church, the seasons which more 
particularly summoned the fiaithful to holy meditation and 
love, were disgraced by buffoonery and heathenish pro^Ema- 
tion. The " Revels of Easter" held a distinguished place 
In the records of the Church. As the festival of the resur- 
rection of Christ ought to be celebrated with joy, the 
preachers studied in their sermons every thing that might 
raise a laugh among their hearers. One imitated the note 
of the cuckoo ; another hissed like a goose. One dragged 
to the altar a layman robed in a monk's frock ; a second re- 
lated the most indecent stories ; and a third recounted the 
tricks of St Peter, and among others, how in a tavern ho 
had cheated his host by not pa3ring his reckoning.-f- ' The 
lower clergy took advantage of this opportunity to ridicule 
tteur superiors. The churches were converted into a more 
stage for mountebanks, and the priests into buffoons. 

* MUller'8 Reliquien, Tpl. iU. p. 21 
f- CEeolampad., De Risn PasehiU. 



If such was the state of religion, ■what most have ' 
Ihe state of morals ? 

Undoubtedly the corruption waa not at that time univerEaL 
JoBtice requires that this sliould not be forgotten. The 
Reformation elicited numerous examples of piety, right- 
eousness, and strength of mind. The spontaneous action d 
God's power was the cause ; but how can we deny that he " 
beforehand deposited the seeds of this new life in the bosom ol 
the Church? If in our days we should bring together a& 
the immorah ties, all the turpitudes committed in a single conn* 
try, the mass of corruption would doubtless shock ns still. 
Nurertheleaa, the evil at this period wore a character and 
universality that it has not home subset^uently. And, above 
all, the mystery of iniquity desolated the holyplaces, asit has 
not been permitted to do since the days of the Reformation. 

Morahty had dechncd with the decline of faith. The 
tidings of the gift of eternal life is the power of God to re- 
geneiate man. Take away the salvation which God liai 
gi^en, and you take away sanctification and good workb 
And this result followed. 

The doctrine and the sale of indulgences were powerful in- 
centives to evO among an ignoraut people. True, according 
to the Church, indulgences could benefit those only who 
promised to amend tlieir lives, and who kept their word. 
But what could be expected from a tenet invented solely 
with a view to the profit that might be derived from it? 
T^e venders of indulgences were naturally tempted, for the 
better sale of their mercfmndise, to present their wari 
the people in the most attractive and seduchig aspect. The 
learned theniselves did not fully understand the doctrine. 
All that the multitude saw in them was, that they permitted 
men to sin ; and the merchants were not over eager to dis- 
sipate an error qo favourable to their sale. 

What disorders and crimes were committed in these da± 
ages, when impunity was to be purchased by money I What 
had man to fear, when a small contribution towards building 
a church secured him ft'om tire fear of punishment in the 
world to come? l\niat hope could there be of revival when 
^fiWMitmiealiun between God and Buwwfta cmlV q%,w! 
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man, an alien from God, who is the sjArit and the Hfe, 
moved only in a round of paltry ceremonies and sensna) 
obseryances, in an atmosphere of death I 

The priests were the first who yielded to this corraptiiig 
mfluence. By desiring to exalt themselves they became 
abased. They had aimed at robbing God of a ray of hif 
glory, and placing it in their own bosoms ; but their attempt 
had proved vain, and they had only hidden there a leaven 
of corruption stolen from the power of eviL The history of 
the age swarms with scandals. In many places, the people 
were delighted at seeing a priest keep a mistress, that the 
married women might be safe from his seductions.* What 
humiliating scenes did the house of a pastor in those days 
present! The wretched man supported the woman and 
the children she had borne him with the tithes and offerings;-)- 
His conscience was troubled : he blushed in the presence of 
the people, before his domestics, and before Grod. The 
mother, fearing to come to want if the priest should die, 
made provision against it beforehand, and robbed her own 
house. Her honour was lost. Her children were ever a 
living accusation against her. Despised by all, they plunged 
into quarrels and debauchery. Such was the fjEunily of the 

priest I These were frightful scenes, by which the people 

knew how to profit} 

The rural districts were the scene of numerous disorders. 
The abodes of the clergy were often dens of cormptioii. 
Comeille Adrian at Bruges,§ the abbot Trinkler at Cappel,|| 
imitated the maimers of the East, and had their harems. 
Priests, consorting with dissolute characters, frequented the 
taverns, played at dice, and crowned their orgies with quarrels 
and blasphemy.^ 

The council of Schaffhausen forbade the priests to dance 
in public, except at marriages, and to carry more than one 
Kind of arms : they decreed also that all who were found in 

* Nicol. Do Clemangis, de PrsDSiilib. Simoniaois. 

t The words of Seb. Stor., pastor of Liohstall in 1524. 

t FUssUn Beytrsoge, ii. 224. § Metem. Nederl. Hilt liL 

I Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 

If Handate of Hugo, bishop of Constaneo, 8d March 1517. 
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houses of ill fame should be unfrocked* In the archbishop* 
ric of Mentz, they scaled the walls by night, and created aO 
kinds of disorder and confiision in the inns and tayems, and 
broke the doors and locks.f In many places the priest - 
paid the bishop a regular tax for the woman with whom he 
Uyed, and for each child he had by her. A Grerman bishop 
said publicly one day, at a great entertainment, that in one 
year eleven thousand priests had presented themselves before 
him for that purpose. It is Erasmus who relates this.} 

If we go higher in the hierarchical order, we find the 
corruption not less great. The dignitaries of the Church 
preferred the tumult of camps to the hymns of the altar. 
To be able, lance in hand, to reduce his neighbours to 
obedience was one of the chief qualifications of a bishop. 
Baldwin, archbishop of Treves, was continually at war 
with his neighbours and his vassals : he demolished their 
castles,' built strongholds, and thought of nothing but the 
extension of his territory. A certain bishop of Eichstadt, 
when administering justice, wore a coat of mail under his 
robes, and held a large sword in his hand. He used to say 
he was not afraid of five Bavarians, provided they did but 
attack him in fair fight.§ Everywhere the bishops were 
continually at war with their towns. The citizens demanded 
liberty, the bishops required implicit obedience. K the 
latter gained the victory, they punished the revolters by 
sacrificing numerous victims to their vengeance ; but the 
flame of insurrection burst out again, at the very moment 
irtien it was thought to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the pontifical - 
throne in the times immediately* preceding the Reformation! 
Rome, it must be acknowledged, had seldom witnessed so 
much infamy. 

Rodrigo Borgia, after having lived with a Roman lady, 
had continued the same illicit connexion with one of her 

♦ MttUert Reliq., iii. 251. 
■f* Steubing, Gresch. der Nass. Oran. Lande. 

t Uno anno ad se delata undecim millia sacerdotum paUUn ooneublr 
muriomiiL Erasmi 0pp. ix. 401. 
§ Schmidt, Gesch. der Dentschf'n, toI. ▼. 
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laughters, named Rosa Yanozza, by whom he had five 
ehildren. He was a cardmal and archbishop, liying al 
Rome with Yanozza and other women, visiting the churches 
and the hospitals, when the death of Innocent Ym. created a 
vacancy in the pontifical chair. He succeeded in obtaining 
it hj bribing each cardinal at a stipulated price. Four mules 
laden with silver publicly entered the palace of Sforza, one 
of the most influential of the cardinals. Borgia became 
pope under the name of Alexandar YL, and rejoiced in dins 
attaining the summit of earthly felicity. 

On the day of his coronation, his son Caesar, a youth of 
ferocious and dissolute manners, was created archbishop otl 
Yalencia and bishop of Pampeluna. He next celebrated io 
the Yatican the marriage of his daughter Lucretia, by 
festivities at which his mistress, Julia Bella, was present, 
and which were enlivened by licentious plays and songs* 
" AU the clergy," says an historian,* " kept mistresses, and 
all the convents of the capital were houses of ill fome." 
Gffisar Borgia espoused the cause of the Guelfs ; and when 
by their assistance he had destroyed the Ghibellines, he- 
turned upon the Guelfs and crushed them in their turn. 
But he desired to share alone in aU these spoils. In 1497, 
Alexander gave the duchy of Benevento to his eldest son. 
The duke suddenly disappeared. A faggot-dealer, on the 
banks of the Tiber, one George Schiavoni, had seen a dead 
body thrown into the stream during the night ; but he said 
nothing of it, as being a common occurrence. The body of 
the duke was found. His. brother Csesar had been the 
. instigator of his death.f This was not enough. His brother- 
in-law stood in his way: one day Csesar caused hfan to be 
stabbed on the very stairs of the pontifical palace. He was 
carried bleeding to his own apartments. His wife and sister 
did not leave him; and fearful that Caesar would employ 
poison, they prepared his meals with their own hands. 
Alexander set a guard on the doors; but Caesar ridiculed 
these precautions, and remarked, as the pope was about to 

* Infesiura. 

t Amazzd U fratelU ^lucha di Gandi» e lo fib batar nd Te?m. 
MS. of CapcUo, ambasbador at Rome in 1500, extrtctod by Rankt. 
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pay a visit to his aon-in-law, " Whut is not done at dinner 
will be June at supper." Accordingly, one day he gained 
admittance to the chamber of the convalescent, turned oul 
the irife and sister, and calling in his executioner Michilotto, 
the only man in whom he placed any confidence, ordered 
Lis brother-in-law to be strangled hefore his eyes* Alex- 
ander had a. favourite, Perotto, whose influence also offended 
the young duke. He nished upon him : Perotto took refuge 
under the pontifical mantle, and clasped the pope in hia 
arms. Caesar stabbed him, and the blood of his victim 
Bpirted in the face of the pontiff.f " The pope," adds a con- 
temporary and cye-witnesa of these scenes, " loves the duke 
his son, and lives in great fear of him." 

CKsai was the handsomest and strongest man of his age. 
Six wild bulla fell easily beneath his hlowa in single combat. 
Every morning some new victim was found, who had been 
assassinated during the night in the Roman streets. Poison 
carried off those whom the dagger could not reach. No 
one dared move or breathe, in Rome, for fear that his 
tnrn should come next. Cssar Borgia was the hero oi 
crime. That spot of earth in which iniquity had attained 
such a height was the throne of the pontiffs. When man 
ipvea himself up to the powers of evil, the higher he claims 
t« be exalted before God, the lower he sinks into the abyss 
of hell The dissolute entertainments given by the pope, 
his son Csesar, and Ids daughter Lucretia, in the pontJEical 
palace, cannot be described or even thought of without 
Bhudderiug. The impure groves of antiquity saw nothing 
like them. Historians have accused Alexander and Lucretia 
of incest ; but this charge does not appear sufficiently estab- 
liahed. Tlie pope had prepared poison in a box of sweei- 
meats that was to be served up after a sumptuous repast: 
the cardinal for whom it was intended being forewarned, 
f^iued over the attendant, and the poisoned box was set 
before Alexander.} He ate of it and died. " The whole city 

• lutro in camera ... fa usair la moglio o Bocella ... eetrangoki dim 
Kftae. US.arCapeUo,Ruike. 
■|- Adeo n Biuii-Tia li bilUA in la laca. iel papa. Ibid. 
"" ~ " ' ' *»™»teilgi^. SuiKfcp. 
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ran together, and could not satiate their eyes with gaitag 
on this dead viper."* 

Such was ihe man who filled the papal chair at the 
beginning of the century in which the Reformation bunt 
forth. 

Thus had the clergy brought not only themsdyes but 
religion into disrepute. Well might <a pow^iul Toice ex« 
claim : '' The ecclesiastical order is oppos^ to God and to hia 
glory. The people know it well; and this is but too plainly 
shown by the many songs, proverbs, and jokes against tte 
priests, that are current among the commonalty, and all 
those caricatures of monks and priests on every wall, and 
even on the playing-cards. Every one feels a loathing on 
^eing or hearing a priest in the distance.** It is Luther 
who speaks thus.f 

The evil had spread through aU ranks : '^ a strong delu- 
sion*' had been sent among men ;f the corruption of manners 
corresponded with the. corruption of faith. A niystery of 
iniquity oppressed the enslaved Church of Christ. 

Another consequence necessarily flowed from the neglect 
into which the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel had fallen* 
Ignorance of the understanding accompanied the corruption 
of the heart. The priests having taken into their hands the 
distribution of a salvation that belongs only to God, had 
secured a sufficient title to the respect of the people. What 
need had they to study sacred learning? It was no longer a 
question of explaining the Scriptures, but of granting letters 
of indulgence ; and for this ministry it was not necessary to 
have acquired much learning. 

In country places, they chose for preachers, says Wimp- 
heling, " miserable wretches whom they had previously raised 
from beggary, and who had been cooks, musicians, hunts- 
men, stable-boys, and even worse.'*§ 

The superior clergy themselves were often sunk in great 
ignorance. A bishop of Dunfeld congratulated himself on 

* Gordon, Tomasi, Infessura, Guiociardini, &c. 
t Da man an alio Wande, auf allerley Zeddel, nletst anch tvf doi 
Kartenspielen, Pfaffen und Mdnche malete. Lath. Epp. ii. 674. 
f 2 Thess. ii n ^ Apologia pro nip, CtaivL 
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having never learnt either Greek or Hebrew. The monkf 
aMerted that all heresies arose from those tyro langnagefl^ 
and particularly from the Greek* '^ The Kevr Testament,** 
said one of them, '^ is a book full of serpents and thorns. 
Greek," continued he, ''is a new and recently mveuted 
language, and we must be upon our guard against it. Aa 
for Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is certain that aU who learn 
it, immediately become Jews." Heresbach^ a friend of Eras- 
mus, and a respectable author, reports these expressions. 
Thom^ Linacer, a learned and celebrated ecclesiastic, had 
never read the New Testament In his latter days (in 1524), 
he called for a copy, but quickly threw it away from him 
with an oath, because on opening it his eyes had glanced 
upon these words : "^ But I say unto you, Swear not at aU." 
Now he was a great swearer. "Either this is not the 
Grospel," said he, " or else we are not Christians." * Even 
the fEU^ulty of theology at Paris scrupled not to declare to 
the parliament : " Religion is ruined, if you permit the study 
of Greek and Hebrew." 

If any learning was found here and there among the 
clergy, it was not in sacred literature. The Giceronians of 
Italy affected a great contempt for the Bible on account of 
its style. Pretended priests of the Church of Christ trans- 
lated the writings of holy men, inspired by the Spirit of G^ 
in the style of Yirgil and of Horace, to accommodate their 
language to the ears of good society. Cardinal Bembo, 
instead of the Holy Ghosts used to write the breath of ti^ 
heavenly zephyr ; for the expression to forgive sitis — to bend 
the manes and the sovereign gods ; and for Christ, the Son of 
Chd^-^Mtnerva sprung from the head of Jupiter, Finding 
one day the worthy Sadolet engaged in translating the 
Epistle to the Romans, he said to him: ''Leave these 
ehildish matters : such fooleries do not become a sensible 
man."f 

These were some of the consequences of the system that 

then oppressed Christendom. This picture undoubtedly 

demonstrates the corruption of the Church, and the necessity 

far a reformation. Such was oiu: design in writing thk 

* MUUer's Reliq. m. 26a. t FeUerl, Mxm. Voftd. >. Ui^. 
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sketch. Tlie vital doctrines of Ghristianitj had ahnoit 
tirely disappeared, and with them the life and light that 
constitute the essence of the religion of God. Jh/d material 
strength of the Church was gone. It lay an ezhaosted, 
enfeebled, and almost lifeless bodj, extended ovet diat pari 
of the world which the Roman empire had occtqiied* 
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The evils which thus afflicted Christendom; superstitioB, 
unbelief ignorance, vain specnlationSi and corraption of 
morals— the natural fruits of the heart of man — were not new 
npon the earth. Often had they appeared in the history of 
nations. They had invaded, especially in the East, the dif- 
ferent religious systems that had seen their day of glory. 
Those enervated systems had sunk under. these evils, had 
fallen under their attack, and not one of them had ever 
risen again. 

Was Christianity now to undergo the same &te? Would 
it be lost like these old national religions? Would the blow 
that had caused their death be sufficient to deprive it of 
life ? Could nothing save it ? Will these hostile powers that 
overwhelm it, and which have already overthrown so many 
various systems of worship, be able to seat themselves with- 
out resistance on the ruins of the Church of Jesus Christ? 

No I There is in Christianity what none of these national 
systems possessed. It does not, like them, present certain 
general ideas mingled with tradition and fable, destined to 
bUl sooner or later under the assault of reason : it contains 
a pure and undefiled truth, founded on facts capable of bear 
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ihg Ae examination of eyery upright and enlightened mind. 
Christianity does not propose merely to excite in man 
certain vague religious feelings, whose charm once lost can 
never be recovered: its object is to satisfy, and it does 
really satisfy, all the religious wants of human nature, 
whatever may be the degree of development which it haa 
attained. It is not the work of man, whose labours pass 
away and are forgotten ; it is the work of Gk)d, who upholds 
what he has created ; and it has the promise of its Divine 
Head as the pledge of its duration. 

It is impossible for human nature ever to rise superior to 
Christianity. And if for a time man thought he could do 
without it, it soon appeared to him with fresh youth and a 
new life, as the only remedy for souls. The degenerate 
nations then returned with new ardour towards those an- 
cient, simple, and powerful truths, which in the hour of 
their infatuation they had despised. 

In fact, Christianity manifested' in the sixteenth century 
the same regenerative power that it had exercised at first 
After fifteen centuries the same trutlis produced the same 
effects. In the day of the Reformation, as in the time of 
Peter and Paul, the Gospel overthrew mighty obstacles with 
^irresistible force. Its sovereign power displayed its efiicacy 
from north to south among nations the most dissimilar in 
manners^ character, and intellectual development Then, 
as in the times of Stephen and James, it kindled the fire 
of enthusiasm and devotedness in the lifeless nations, and 
elevated them to the height of martyrdom. 

How was this revival of the Church accomplished? 

We observe here two laws by which God governs the 
C.-hurch in all times. 

First he prepares slowly and from afar that which he de- 
signs to accomplish. He has ages in which to work. 

Then, when the time is come, he effects the greatest re- 
sults by the smallest means. It is thus he acts in nature and 
In history. When he wishes to produce a majestic tree, he 
deposits a small seed in the bosom of the earth; when he 
wishes to renovate his Church, he employs the meanest in:- 
struments to accomplish what emperoTS asid \csxtaAl «bA 
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difltinguishod men in the Church conld not e£fect We riiall 
soon go in search of, and we shall discover, that smaU 
leed which a Divine hand placed in the earth in the days o( 
the Reformation. But we must here distinguish and reco^^ 
nise the different means by which Grod prepared the way for 
this great revolution. 

At the period when the Reformation was about to burst 
forth, Rome appeared in peace and security. One might 
have said that nothing could ever disturb her in her triumph: 
great victories had been achieved by her. The general 
councils — ^those upper and lower chambers of Catholicism — 
had been subdued. The Waldenses and the Hussites had 
been crushed. No university, except perhaps that of Paris, 
wluch sometimes raised its voice at the signal of its kings, 
doubted the infallibility of the oracles of Rome. Every one 
seemed to have taken his own share of its power. The 
higher orders of the clergy preferred giving to a distant chief 
the tithe of their revenues, and tranquilly to consume the 
remainder, to risking all for an independence that would cost 
them dear and would bring them little profit The inferior 
clergy, attracted by the prospect of brilliant stations, which 
their ambition pamted and discoverc;^ in the distance, will* 
ingly purchased by a little slavery the flattering hopes they 
cherished. Besides, they were everywhere so oppressed by 
the chiefs of the hierarchy, that they could scarcely stir 
under their powerful hands, and much less raise themselves 
and make head against them. The people bent the knee 
before the Roman altar; and even kings themselves, who 
began in secret to despise the bishop of Rome, would not 
have dared lay hands upon his power for fear of the imputa- 
tion of sacrilege. 

But if external opposition appeared to have subsided, or 
even to have entirely ceased, when the Reformation broke 
out, its internal strength had increased. If we take a nearer 
view of the edifice, we discover more than one symptom that 
foreboded its destruction. The cessation of the general coun- 
dls had scattered their principles throughout the Church, and 
carried disunioti into the camp of their opponents. The de- 
fenders of the hierarchy were divided into two parties : thoM 
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who maintained tlie system of absolute papal dominioii, 
according to the maxims of Ilildebrand ; and those who de- 
sired a constitutional papal government, oCfering securities 
and liberty to the several Churches, 

And more than this, in both parties faith in the infallibi- 
lity of the Roman bishop had been rudely shaken. K no 
voice was raised to attack it, it was because every one felt 
anxious rather to preserve the little faith he still possessed. 
They dreaded the slightest shock, lest it should overthrow 
the whole edidce. Christendom held its breath- but it was 
to prevent a calamity in which it feared to perish. From the 
moment that man trembles to abandon a long-worshipped 
persuasion, be possesses it no more. And he will not much 
longer keep up the appearance that he wishes to n^intain. 

The Reformation had been gradually prepared by God's pro- 
vidence in three different spheres — the pobtical, the ecclesias- 
tical, and the literary. Princes and their subjects, Christians 
and divines, the learned and the wise, contributed to bring 
about this revolution of the sLttecnth century. Let us pass 
in review this triple classification, liuishing with that of liter- 
ature, which was perhaps the most powerful in the times 
immediately preceding the reform. 

And, firstly, Rome bad lost much of her ancient credit in 
the eyes of nations and of kings. Of this the Church itscll 
was the primary cause. The errors and superstitions which 
she had introduced into Christianity were not, properly speak- 
ing, what had inflicted the mortal wound. The Christian 
world must have been raised above the clergy in intellectual 
Rud religious development, to have been able to judge of it 
in tliia point of view. But there was an order of things 
ivitliin the comprehension of the laity, and by this the Church 
was judged. It had become altogether earthly. That sacer- 
dotal dominion which lorded over the nations, and which 
could not exist except by the delusion of its subjects, and by 
the halo that encircled it, had forgotten its nature, left 
heaven and its spheres of light and glory to mingle in the 
vulgar interests of citizens and princes. The priests, boni 
to be llie representatives of the Spirit, had bartered it away 
for the flesh. Th^ had abandoned tho ttemnga t& t 
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and the spiritual power of the Word, for the bmte force and 
false glory of the age. 

This happened naturally enough. It was in truth the 
spiritual order which the Church had at first undertaken to 
defend. But to protect it against the resistance and attacks 
of the people, she had recourse to earthly means, to vulgar 
arms, which a false policy had induced her to take up. 
When once the Church had begun to handle such weaponisiy 
her spirituality was at an end. Her arm could not become 
temporal and her heart not become temporal also. Erdong 
was seen apparently the reverse of what had been at first. 
After resolving to employ earth to defend heaven, she made 
use of heaven to defend the earth. Theocratic forms became 
in her hands the means of accomplishing worldly enterprises. 
The offerings which the people laid at the feet of the sove- 
reign pontiff of Christendom were employed in maintaining 
the splendour of his coiu*t and in paying his armies. ELis 
spiritual power served as steps by which to place the kings 
and nations of the earth under his feet. The charm ceased, 
and the power of the Church was lost, so soon as the men of 
those days could say, She is become as one of us. 

The great were the first to scrutinize the titles of this 
imaginary power.* This very examination might perhaps 
have been sufficient for the overthrow of Rome. But 
fortunately for her the education of the princes was every- 
where in the hands of her adepts, who inspired their august 
pupils with sentimehts of veneration towards the Roman 
pontiff. The rulers of the people grew up in the sanetoary 
of the Church. Princes of ordinary capacity never entirely 
got beyond it : many longed only to return to it at the hour 
of death. They preferred dying in a friar's cowl to dying 
beneath a crown. 

Italy — ^that European apple of discord — contributed per- 
haps more than anything else to open the eyes of kings. 
They had to contract alliances with the pope, which had 
reference to the temporal prince of the States of the Churchy 
and not to the bishop of bishops. Kings were astonished 

* Adrien BaiUet, Hist, dee D^m^^s de Boaifaee YIII. avee Fhflippe 
/eBel Pari8,]708. 
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at seeing the popes ready to sacrifice the rights belonging to 
tlie pontilT, in order that they might preserve some adraiitagft 
tfl the prince. They perceived that these pretended organs 
of the truth had reconrse to all the paltry wilca of policy,— 
deceit, dissimulation, and perjury.* Then fell off the bandaga | 
which education had bound over the eyes of princes. Them 
the artful Ferdinand of Aragon played stratagem against 
stratagem. Then the impetuous Louis XII. hnd a medal 
struck, Tvith the inscription, Perdam £abi/hnis JVbmen.-[- 
And the good Maximilian of Austria, grieved at hearing of 
the treachery of Leo X., said openly: " This pope a" 
my opinion, is a scoundrel. Now may I say, that never in 
my life has any pope I>ept his faith or his word with 
me I hope, God vrilling, this will be the last of them,"| 

Kings and people then began to feelimpatient under the heavy 
burden the popes had laid upon them. They demanded thsit 
Rome should relieve them from tithes, tributes, and annates, 
which exhausted their resources. Already had France ofH 
poeed Rome with the Pragmatic Sanction, and the chiefs of 
the empire claimed the like Immunity. Tlie emperor ^ 
present in person at the council of Pisa in 1511, and ei 
for a time entertained the idea of securing the Papacy to 
himself. But of all these leaders, none was so useful to tho 
Reformation as he in whose states it was destined tocommence. 

Frederick of Saxony, sumamed the "Wise, was at that time 
tho moat powerful of all the Electors. Coming to the goT- - 
emment of the hereditary states of his family in 1487, he 
had received the electoral dignity from the emperor; and iit 
1493, having gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he was 
there made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre. The influence 
he exercised, his wealth and liberality, raised him above his 
equals. God cliose him to serve as a tree under whoso 
shelter the seeds of truth might put forth their first shoots, 
without being uprooted by the tempests around them.g 

No one was better adapted for this noble ministry. Fred- 
Gnicciardiai, Storia d'ltalis. 

i- 1 will deMro; tho name of Babylon. 

X Smltet. Antul. s<l ann. liHO. 

§ Qui prat muliis pollnbat principibus aliEs, I,tt0tan1a.\6, s 
itiA, Uberalitule et msgnifioenlii. Cocli\ieus, \ctalj..v.*L. ^ 
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erick possessed the esteem of all, and enjoyed the full con* 
fidence of the emperor. He even supplied his place yrhen 
Maximilian was absent from Germany. His wisdom did 
not consist in the skilful exercise of a crafty policy, but in 
an enlightened, farnseeing prudence; the first principle o£ 
which was never from interested motives to infringe the 
laws of honour and of religion. 

At the same time, he felt the power of God's word in his 
iieart. One day, when the vicar-general Staupitz was with 
him, the conversation turned on those who were in the ha^t 
of delivering empty declamations from the pulpit "All 
discourses," said the elector, "that are filled only with 
subtleties and human traditions, are wonderfully cold and 
unimpressive; since no subtlety can be advanced, that 
another subtlety cannot overthrow. The Holy Scriptures 
alone are clothed with such power and majesty, that, destroy- 
ing aU our learned reasoning-machines, they press us close, 
and compel us to say, Never man spake like this man." Stau- 
pitz having expressed himself entirely of that opinion, the 
elector shook him cordially by the hand and said : " Promise 
me that you will always think the same."* 

Frederick was piecisely the prince required at the be- 
ginning of the Eeformation. Too much weakness on the 
part of the friends of this work would have allowed of its 
being crushed. Too much precipitation would have made the 
storm burst forth sooner, which from its very commencement 
began to gather in secret against it. Frederick was moder- 
ate but firm. He possessed that virtue which God requires 
at all times in those who love his ways : he waited for God. 
He put in practice the wise counsel of Gamaliel : " If thia 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it."f "Things are come to such a 
pass," said this prince to Spongier of Nuremberg, one of the 
most enlightened men of his day, "that man can do no 
more; God alone must act. For this reason we place in 
his powerful hands these mighty works that are too difficolt 
for us." Providence claims our admiration in the choiee it 
made of such a ruler to protect its rising work. 

• Luth. Epp t Acts ▼. 38, 99. 
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Wb have seen God's preparations among the princes for the 
work he was ahout to accomplish : let ns now consider what 
they were among their subjects. It would have been of 
less unportance for the chiefs to have been ready, if the 
nations themseWes had not been so. The discoveries made 
by the kings had acted gradually upon the people. The 
wisest of them began to grow accustomed to the idea that 
the bishop of Rome was a mere man, and sometimes even 
a very bad man. The people in general began to suspect 
that he was not much holier than their own bishops, whose 
reputation was very equivocal. The licentiousness of the 
popes excited the indignation of Christendom, and a hatred 
of the Roman name was deeply seated in the hearts of 
nations.* 

Numerous causes at the same time facilitated the emanci- 
pation of the various countries of the West. Let us cast a 
gUmee over their condition at this period. 

Hie Empire was a confederation of different states, having 
an emperor at their head, and each possessing sovereignty 
within its own territories. The Imperial Diet, composed of all 
the iTOices or sovereign states, exercised the legislative power 
for all the Gemumic body. It was the emperor's duty to 
latiiy the laws, decrees, and recesses of this assembly, and he 
had the charge of applying them and putting them into exe- 
estion. The seven most powerful princes, under the title 

*Odhim Romani nominis, penit&s infixum esse multamm gentimn 
Mteii opinor, ob ea, <pm Tulg6 de moribos ejai nrbis jactantuz. 
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of Electoral had the privilege of conilnrring the imperial 
crown. 

The north of Grcrmany, inhabited principally by the an* 
dent Saxon race, had acquired the greatest portion e[ 
liberty. The emperor, whose hereditary possessions weie 
continually harassed by the Turks, was compelled to keep 
on good terms with these princes and their courageous 
subjects, who were at that time necessary to him. Several 
free cities in the north, west, and south of the empire, 
had by their commerce, manufiBMitures, and Industry, attained 
a high degree of prosperity, and consequently of independ- 
ence. The powerful house of Austria, which wore the 
imperial crown, held most of the states of southern Grermany 
in its power, and narrowly watched every movement It 
was preparing to extend its dominion over the whole of the 
empire, and even beyond it, when the Reformation raised a 
powerful barrier against its encroachments, and saved the 
independence of Europe. 

As Judsea, when Christianity first appeared, was in the 
centre of the old world, so Germany was the centre of 
Christendom. It touched, at the same time, on the Low 
Countries, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, and all the North. It was in 
the very heart of Europe that this principle of life was 
destined to be developed, and its pulsations were to circulate 
through the arteries of this great body the generous blood 
that was appointed to vivify all its members. 

The particular form of constitution which the empire 
had received, conformably with the dispensations of Provi- 
dencCi favoured the propagation of new ideas. If Germany 
had been a monarchy strictly so called, like France or Eng- 
land, the arbifrary will of the sovereign might have sufficed fo 
check for a while the progress of the Gospel. But it was a 
eonfederation. The truth, opposed in one state, might be 
received with favour in another. 

The internal peace that Maximilian had secured to the 

empire was no less favourable to the Reformation. For 

a long time the numerous membere of the Germanic bodj 

seemed to have taken a pleasure in tearing each other to 





Notliing had been seen but confusion, discord, and 
wars incessantly renewed. Neighbours were against n 
bours, town against town, nobles against nobles. Max- 
imilian had laid a firm foundation of public order in the 
Imperial Chamber, an institution appointed to decide aU 
differences between the various states. The German nations, 
after so many disorders and anxieties, saw the beginning of a 
new era of security and repose. NuTcrthclesa Germany, 
when Luther appeared, stilt presented to the eye of the 
observer that motion which agitates the sea after a storm 
of long continuance. The calm was yet uncertain. The 
first breeze might make the tempest i*urst forth anew. Of 
this we shall see more than one example. The Reforma- 
tion, by communicating a new impulse to the German race, 
for ever destroyed the old causes of agitation. It put an 
end to the barbarous system that had hitherto prevailed, and 
gave a new one to Europe. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jesus Christ had exerted on 
Germany its peculiar influence. The third estate (the 
commonalty) bad rapidly advanced. In the different parts 
3f the empire, particularly in the free cities, numerons 
institutions arose, calculated to develop this imposing mass 
of the people. There the arts flourished: the burghers 
devoted themselves in security to the tranquil labours and 
Bweet relations of social lilc. They became more and 
more accessible to information. Thus they daily acquired 
greater respect and influence. It was not magistrates, who 
Kie often compelled to adapt their conduct to the political 
exigencies of the times ; or nobles passionately fond of 
military glory ahove all things ; or an ambitious and greedy 
priesthoo<l, trading with religion as its peculiar property, 
that were to found the Reformation in Germany. It was to 
be the work of the middle classes — of the people — of th* 
whole nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germans seemed especiallj 
favourable to a reUgious reformation. They liad not been 
enervated by a false civilisation. The precious seeds that the 
aits among a people had not btew %ca.Uate& 
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iras found that uprightness, fidelity, and industiy — that 
pereeyerance and religious disposition, which still flonrisheB 
there, and which promises greater success to the Gt>spel 
than the fickle, scornful, and sensual character of other 
European nations. 

The Grermans had received from Rome that great element 
of modem civilisation — the faith. Instruction, knowledge, 
legislation — all except their courage and their arms — had 
come to them from the sacerdotal city. Strong ties had 
from that time connected Germany with the Papacy. The 
former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, and we know 
to what use Home has always applied her conquests. Other 
nations, who had possessed the faith and civilisation before 
the Roman pontiff existed, had maintained a greater inde- 
pendence with respect to it. But this subjection of the 
Germans was destined only to make the reaction more 
powerful at the moment of awakening. When the eyei 
of Germany should be opened, she wonld tear away the 
trammels in which she had so long been held captive. 
The slavery she »had endured would give her a greater 
longing for deliverance and liberty, and the hardy champions 
of truth would go forth from that prison of restraint and 
discipline in which for ages her people had been confined. 

There was at that time in Germany something very 
nearly resembling what in the political language of our 
days is termed " a see-saw system." When the head of the 
empire was of an energetic character, his power increased; 
when on the contrary he possessed little ability, the influ- 
ence and authority of the princes and electors were aug- 
mented. Never had the latter felt more independent of their 
chief than under Maximilian at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. And their leader having taken part against it, it ii 
iasy to understand how that very circumstance was favour- 
able to the propagation of the Gospel. 
' In addition to this, Germany was weary of what Rome 
contemptuously denominated "the patience of the Germans." 
The latter had in truth shown much patience since the time 
of Louis of Bavaria. From that period the emperors had 
bud down ihdv armSf and the tiara had been placed without 
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resbtance above the crown of 'the Csesars. But the strife 
had only changed its scene of action. It had descended to 
lower ground. These same struggles, of which popes and 
emperors had set the world an example, were soon renewed 
on a smaller scale in every city of Germany, between the 
bishops and the magistrates. The burghers had taken up 
the sword which the chiefs of the empire had let fall. As 
early as 1329, the citizens of Frankfort-on-the-Oder had 
resisted with intrepidity all their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Having been excommunicated for their fidelity to the 
Margrave Louis, they had remained for twenty-eight years 
without masses, baptism,* marriage ceremonies, or funeral 
rites. The return of the priests ajid monks was greeted 
with laughter, like a comedy or farce. A deplorable error, 
no doubt, but the priests themselves were the cause of it. 
At the period of the Reformation these oppositions between 
the magistrates and the ecclesiastics had increased. Every 
hour the privileges and temporal assumptions of the clergy 
brought these two bodies into collision. 

But it was not only among the burgomasters, councillors, 
and secretaries of the cities that Rome and her clergy found 
opponents. About the same time the indignation was at 
iwork among the populace. It broke out in 1493, and later 
in 1502, in the Rhenish provinces : the peasants, exas- 
perated at the heavy yoke imposed upon them by their 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, formed among themselves what has 
been called the " League of the Shoes." They began to as- 
semble by night in Alsace, repairing by unfrequented paths 
to isolated hills, where they swore to pay in future no taxes 
but such as they had freely consented to, to abolish all tolls 
andjalage,^ to limit the power of the priests, and to plunder 
the Jews. Then placing a peasant^s shoe on the end of a 
pole by way of standard, they marched against the town of 
Schlettstadt, proposing to call to their assistance the free con- 
federation of the Swiss : but they were soon dispersed. This 
was only one of the symptoms of the general fermentation 
fliat agitated the castles, towns, and rural districts of the 
empire. 

» Page 145, bot. 

t The jalage was a sei/Grnorial duty levied upon Nwwe t^oUV^ tx?\\x\\. 
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Thus eyerywhere, from high to low, was heard a hollow 
munniir, forerunner of the thunderbolt that was soon to falL 
Germany appeared ripe for the appointed task of the sixteenth 
eentury. I^yidence in its slow progress had prepared 
erery thing ; and even the passions which God condemns, 
were directed by his almighty hand to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Let us take a glance at the other nations of Europe. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies in the 
centre of Europe, among mountains which seemed to form 
its citadel, composed a simple and brave nation. Who 
would have looked in those sequestered valleys for the men 
whom God would choose to be the liberators' of the Church 
conjointly with the children of the Germans ? Who would 
have thought that small imknown cities — scarcely raised 
above barbarism, hidden behind inaccessible mountains, on 
the shores of lakes that had found no name in history — 
would surpass, as regards Christianity, even Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome? Nevertheless such 
was the will of Him who '^ causeth it to rain upon one piece 
of land, and the piece of land whereupon it raineth no^ 
withereth."* 

Other circiunstances besides seemed destined to oppose 
numerous obstacles to the progress of the Reformation in 
the bosom of the Helvetic population. If the obstructions 
of power were to be dreaded in a monarchy, the precipitancy 
of the people was to beieared in a democracy. 

But in Switzerland, also, the way had been prepared for 
the truth. It was a wild but generous stock, that had been 
sheltered in her deep valleys, to be grafted one day with a 
fruit of great value. Providence had scattered among these 
new people principles of courage, independence, and liberty, 
that were to be developed in all their majesty, so soon as 
the day of battle against Rome should arrive. The pope 
had conferred upon the Swiss the title of Protectors of the 
Liberty of the Church. But they seem to have understood 
this honourable appellation in a sense somewhat different 
from the pontilH If their soldiers guarded the pope 

* Amos ir. 7. 



beneath the shadow of the ancient Capitol, their citizens 
carefully protected in the boBom of the Alps their own 
religious liberties against the assaults of the pope and of the 
clergy. The ecclesiastics were forbidden to have recourse to 
any foreign jurisdiction. The " Letter of the PriestB' 
(Pfaffen brief, 1370) was a strong protest of Swiss independ- 
ence against the abuses and power of the clergy, Zurich 
was distinguished among aU the states by its courageona 
resistance to the claims of Home. Geneva, at the other 
extreauty of Switzerland, was contending with its bishop. 
These two cities distinguished themselves above all the 
others in the great struggle that we have undertaken to 
describe. 

But if the Helvetian towns, accessible to every ameUora- 
tion, were to be drawn into the reform movement, it was not 
to be the case with the inhabitants of the mountains. 
Knowledge had not yet reached them. These cantons, the 
founders of Swiss liberty, proud of the part they had taken 
in the great struggle for independence, were not easily 
disposed to imitate their younger brothers of the plain. 
Why should they change that faith under which they had 
expelled the Austrian, and which bad consecrated by altars 
all the scenes of their triumphs ? Their priests were the 
only enlightened guides to whom they could have recourse: 
their worship and their festivals relieved the monotony of 
their tranquil hours, and agreeably disturbed the silence of 
their peaceful homes. They r^nained steadfast against all 
religious innovations. 

Passing the Alps, we find ourselves in that Italy which 
was in the eyes of the m^'ority the holy land of Christendom. 
Whence could Europe have looked for the good of the Chimih. 
if not from Italy — if not from Home ? Might not that power 
which raised successively so many different characters to the 
pontifical chair, some day place in it a pontiff who would 
become an instrument of blessing to the heritage of the Lord? 
If even there was no hope in the pontiffs, were there not 
bishops and councils that might reform the Chureh ? Nothing 
good can come out of Nazareth : but from Jerusalenx, 
^mol ... Such n);^ht liavo been t\ie \ilc»,a nt 
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OBSTACLES TO BEFORIC 

^ God's thoughts are not as their thoughts/ He Mud, ^ BEe 
that is filthy let hun be filthy still ;*** and abandoned Itrif 
to her unrighteousness. That land of ancient renown waa 
by turns the yictim of intestine war and of foreign inyasioB. 
llie stratagems of policy, the yiolence of factions, the strifii 
of arms, seemed alone destined to prevail there, and to banidi 
for a long season the peace of the Gospel. \ 

Italy, broken to pieces, dismembered, and without unitj, 
appeared but little suited to reddiye one general impulse. Each 
frontier was a new barrier where the truth would be stopped* 

And if the truth was destined to come from the North, how 
could the Italians, with so refined a taste, and with sodal 
habits so delicate in their own eyes, condescend to receiye any 
thing from the barbarous Germans ? Were the men who be- 
stowed more admiration on the regular cadence of a sonnet 
than on the majesty and simplicity of the Scriptures, a proper 
soil for the seed of the word of G6d ? A false civilisation is, of 
all the various conditions of a nation, that which is most 
repugnant to the Gospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of affairs, Rome was 
always Rome to Italy. The temporal power of the popes 
not only led the different Italian states to court their alliance 
and their favour at any cost, but the universal dominion of 
Rome offered more than one inducement to the avarice ahd 
vanity of the ultra-montane states. As soon as it became 
a quefstion of emancipating the rest of the world frt>m R<Hne, 
Italy would become Italy again ; domestic quarrels would 
not prevail to the advantage of a foreign system; and 
attacks aimed against the chief of the peninsular family 
would be sufficient to awak^i common intaiests and affections 
from their long slumber. 

The Reformation had thus little prospect of success on that 
side of the Alps. Nevertheless, there were found beyond 
these mountains souls prepared to receive the light of the 
Gospel, and Italy was not at that hour entirely disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not — a serious, noble- 
minded, and religiously disposed population. Ih every age 
Hm people has reckoned pious and learned men among tht 

* Revelatioii xxii. 11. 
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members of its clergy, and it was sufficiently remote from 
Rome to be able to throw off its yoke without difficulty. 
There are few nations in which we might have more reason* 
ably hoped for a revival of that primitive Christianity which 
Spain had received perhaps from the hands of St. Paul him- 
self. And yet Spain did not rise up among the nations. She 
was to fulfil this prophecy of Divine wisdom : The first shaU 
he last Various circumstances led to this mournful result 
Spain, considering its isolated position and distance from 
Germany, would be affected only in a slight degree by the 
shocks of that great earthquake which so violently agitated 
the empire. It was occupied, besides, with very different 
treasures from those which the word of God was then offering 
to the nations. The new world eclipsed the eternal world. 
A virgin soil, which seemed to consist of gold and silver, 
inflamed the imaginations of all. An eager thirst for wealth 
lelt no room in the Spanish heart for nobler thoughts. A 
powerful clergy, having scaffolds and treasures at its disposa], 
ruled in the peninsula. Spain willingly rendered a servite 
obedience to her priests, which by releasing her from every 
spiritual anxiety, left her free to give way to her passions, — 
to go in pursuit of riches, discoveries, and new continents* 
Victorious over the Moors, she had, at the cost of her noblest 
blood, torn the crescent from the walls of Granada aM many 
other cities, and planted the cross of Christ in its place. This 
great zeal for Christianity, which appeared destined to afford 
the liveliest expectations, turned against the truth. How 
could Catholic Spain, which had crushed infidelity, fail to 
oppose heresy ? How could those who had driven Mahomet 
from their beautiful country allow Luther to penetrate into it? 
Their knags did even more : they equipped fleets against the 
Reformation, and went to Holland and to England in search 
of it, that they might subdue it. But these attacks elevated 
the nations assailed ; and erelong Spain was crushed by their 
united power. Thus, in consequence of the Reformation, did 
this Catholic country lose that temporal prosperity which 
had made it at first reject the spiritual liberty of the Gospel 
Nevertheless, the dwellers beyond the Pyrenees were la bravp 
and genQrous race. Many of its noble dvWAieiv* -^VCbi ^ 
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same ardour, but with more knowledge than those whose 
Uood had stained the Moorish swords, came and laid down 
their lives as a sacrifice on the burning piles of the Inquisition* 

The case was nearly the same in Portugal as in Spain. 
Emanuel the Fortunate gave it a " golden^ age," which 
unfitted it for the self-denial required by the Gospel The 
Portuguese thronged the newly discovered roads to the East 
Indies and Brazil, and turned, their backs on Europe and the 
Beformation. 

Few countries seemed better disposed for the reception of 
the evangelical doctrines than France. In that country 
almost all the intellectual and spiritual life of the Middle 
Ages had been concentrated. One might have been led to 
say, that paths had been opened in every direction for a great 
manifestation of the truth. Men of the most opposite 
characters, and whose influence had been most extensive 
over the French nation, were found to have some afifinity 
with the Eeformation. St Bernard had given an examj^ 
of that faith of the heart, of that inward piety, which is the 
noblest feature of the Reformation. Abelard had carried 
into the study of theology that rational principle, which, 
incapable of building up what is true, is powerful to destroy 
what is false. Numerous pretended heretics had rekindled 
the flames of the word of God in the provinces. The 
university of Paris had stood up against the Church, and 
had not feared to oppose it. At the commencement of the 
fiifteenth century the Clemangis and the Gersons had spoken 
out with boldness. The Pragmatic Sanction had been a 
great act of independence, and seemed destmed to be the 
palladium of the Gallican liberties. The French nobles, so 
numerous and so jealous of their pre-eminence, and who at 
this period had seen their privileges gradually taken away 
to augment the kingly power, must have been favourably 
disposed to a religious revolution that might have restored 
some portion of the independence they had lost. The people, 
quick, intelligent, and susceptible of generous emotions, were 
as accessible to the truth as any other, if not more so. The 
Beformation in this country seemed likely to crown the long 
fTBvaO of many centuries. But the chariot of France, whiclr 
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appeared for 30 many generations to be hasteQing on-warda 
In tLe same direction, suddenly turned aside at the epoch 
of the Reformation, and took quite a contrary cgurae. Such 
IB the will of Him who is the guide of nations and of thear 
rulers. The prince who was then seated in tho chariot and 
held the reina, and who, as a patron of literature, eeemed ot 
all the chiefs of Roman-catholic ism likely to be the fore- 
most in promoting the Kcformation, tlircw his subjects 
into another path. The symptoms of many centuriei 
proved fallacious, and the impulse given to France waa 
unarailing against the ambition and fanaticism of ho» 
kings. The house of Valoia deprived her of that which 
should have belonged to her. Perhaps had she received 
the Gospel, she would have become too powerful. It 
was God's will to select weaker nations — nations just 
rising into existence, to be the depositories of his truth.' 
France, after haying been almost entirely reformed, found 
herself Roman-catholic in the end. The sword of ha 
princes thrown into the balance made it incline towards _ 
Rome, Alas 1 another sword — that of the Reformers them- 
selves — completed the destruction of the Reformation. Hands 
that had been used to wield the sword, ceased to b« raised 
to heaven in prayer. It is by the blood of its confessora, 
and not of its adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs. 

At the era of the Reformation the Netherlands was one 
of the most flouriaJiing countries of Europe. Its people 
were industrious, enlightened in consequence of the numeroiu 
relations they maintained with the difierent parts of the 
world, full of courage, and enthusiastic in the cause rf- 
their independence, privileges, and liberties. Situated at 
the very gates of Germany, it would be one of the first, 
to hear the report of the Reformation. Two very distinct 
parties composed its population. The more southeni pcp- 
lion, that overflowed with wealth, gave way. How could 
all these manufactures carried to the highest degree of 
perfection — this immense commerce by land and sea — Bruges, 
that great mart of tho northern trade — Antwerp, the queen 
of merchant cities — how could all these resigi\ themaA-fl' 
I long and -bloody atriigt^le about t\v\ea\.\iiwa 
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Oa the contraiy, the northern proyinceSi defended by tbaa 
iand-hills, the sea, and their canals, and still nM>re bj the 
iimplicity of their manners, and their determination ta 
lose every thing rather than the Grospel, not only preserved 
their freedom, their privileges, and their fedth, but even 
achieved their independence and a glorious nationality. 

England gave but little promise of what she afterwaidf 
became. Driven out of the Continent, where she had.loQg 
and obstinately attempted the conquest of France, she b^^ 
to turn her eyes towards the sea, as to a kingdom destined 
to be the real object of her conquests, and whose inheritance 
was reserved for her. Twice converted to Christianity — 
once under the ancient Britons, and again under the Anglo- 
Saxons — she paid with great devotion the annual tribute 
of St Peter's pence. Yet high destinies were in reserve 
for her. Mistress of the ocean, and touching at once 
upon all quarters of the globe, she was to become one day, 
with the nation to which she should give birth, the hand 
of Grod to scatter the seeds of life in the most distant islandu 
and over the widest continents. Ah'eady there were n 
few circumstances foreboding her mighty destiny: great 
learning had shone in the British islands, and some glimmer^ 
ings of it still remained. A crowd of foreigners — artists, 
merchants, and artisans — coming from the Low Countries, 
Germany, and other places, filled their cities and their 
havens. The new religious ideas would thus easily be 
carried thither. Finally, England had then for king an 
eccentric prince, who, endowed with some information and 
great courage, changed his projects and his ideas every 
hour, and turned from one side to the other according to 
the direction in which his violent passions drove him. It 
was possible that one of the Eighth Henry's caprices might 
some day be favourable to the Reformation. 

Scothmd was at this time distracted by factious. A king 
of five years old, a queen-regent, ambitious nobles, and an 
influential clergy, harassed this courageous people in every 
direction. They were destined, however, erelong to shine 
in the first rank among those who should receive the Bo- 
formation. 
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The three kingdoms of the North — Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway — ^were united under a common sceptre. These rude 
and warlike people seemed to have little connexion with the 
doctrine of love and peace. Yet by their very energy they 
were perhaps better disposed than liie nations of the South 
' to receive the power of the GospeL But these sons of war- 
riors and of pirates brought, methinks, too warlike a charac- 
ter into that protestant cause, which their swords in later 
times so heroically defended. 

Eussia, driven into the extremity of Europe, had but few 
relations with the other states. Besides, she belonged to the 
Greek communion; and the Reformation effected in the 
Western, exerted little or no influence on the Eastern church* 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reform. The neigh- 
bouriiood of the Bohemian and Moravian Christians had 
disposed it to receive the evangelical iilipulse, which by its 
vicinity to Germany was likely to be promptly communi- 
cated. As early as 1500 the nobility of Grieat Poland had 
demanded that the cup should be given to the laity, by ap- ^ 
pealing to the customs of the primitive Church. The liberty 
enjoyed in its cities, the independence of its nobles, made it 
a secure asylum for all Christians who had been persecuted 
in their own country. The truth they carried with them 
was joyfully received by a ^eat number of the inhabitants. 
Yet it is one of the countries which, in our days, possesaes 
the fewest confessors. 

. The flame of the Reformation, which had long burnt 
brightly in Bohemia, had been nearly extinguished in blood. 
Nevertheless, Qome precious remnants, escaped from the 
slaughter, were still alive to see the day which Huss had 
foretold. 

Hungary had been torn in pieces by intestine wars under 
the government of princes without ability or experience, and 
who, had eventually bound the fate of their subjects to 
Austria, by enrolling this powerful family among the heirs 
to their crown. 

Such was the state of Europe at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, which was destined to produce fto %Tft:«l ^ 
. tnipsformatien in christian society. * 
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CHAPTER VL 

Romui Theology— Remaixis of Lifo— Justifioatioii by Futth— Wttneam 
to the Troth— Claadias— The Mystics— The Waldenses— Yaldo-^ 
Wiokliffe—Huss— Prediction— Protestantism before the Reformation— 
Anselm — Amoldi — Utenheim— Martin— New Witnesses in the Chnroh 
— Thomas Conecte— The Cardinal of Grayn—Institoris— Savonarola — 
Justification by Faith — John Yitrarins — John Lalller— John ol 
Wesalia— John of Goch— John Weasel— Protestantism before the Re- 
formation — The Bohemian Brethren— Prophecy of Proles — ^Prophecy of 
the Eisenach Franciscan. 

HAviNa described the condition of the nations and princes of 
Europe, we now proceed to the preparations for the great 
Befbrm which existed in theology and in the Church. 

The singular system of theology that was established 
m the Church, was destined to contribute powerfully to open 
the eyes of the new generation. Formed for an age of dark- 
ness, as if that age would last for ever, that system was to be 
left behind, and to be rent in every direction, so soon as the 
age grew in understanding. This was the result Tbid 
popes had added now this and now that to the Christiaa 
doctrines. They had neither changed nor removed anything 
except it would not square with their hierarchical system ; 
what was not contrary to their plans might remain until 
fturther orders. It contained certain true doctrines, such as 
Redemption and the power of the Holy Ghost, of which a 
skilful divine, if there was one to be found at that time, 
might have availed himself to combat and overthrow all the 
others. The pure gold mingled with the base alloy in the 
treasures of the Vatican, might have easily led to the dis- 
covery of the fraud. It is true, that if any courageous 
adversary turned his attention towards it, the winnowing- 
faai of Rome immediately swept away this pure grain. Bui 
these very condemnations only served to augment the con- 
Audon. 

This confusion was inunensc, and the pretended uni^ 
§rss but one wide disorder. At Rome there were the 4oo>^ 



trinea of the court and the doctriiiGB of the church. Ths 
ffuth of the metropolis diSered from that of the pruviiicee. 
In the latter, too, this diversity was infinite. There wa« 
the faith of the princes, of tlie people, and of the reli-^ 
gious orders. There was a distinction between the opiniow 
of this convent and of that district, of this doctor and of tl 

In order that the truth might exist peaceably in the agflB 
when Rome would have crushed her with its iron sceptr^ 
she had followed the example of the insect that weaves ■ 
chrysalis of its threads in which to shelter itself during ^h» 
inclement season. And, strange to say, the instruments cm- 
ployed by divine truth to this end were the so-mncli decried 
schoolmen. These industrious artisans of thought had un- 
ravelled every theological idea, and of all their threads liEid 
woven a web, under which it wotdd have been difficnlt , 
for more skilful persons than their contemporaries to recog- 
nise the truth in its pristine purity, "We may regret thai 
the insect, so full of life, and glowing with the brightest 
colours, should enclose itself, to all appearance dead, in ito 
dark cell ; but in this covering is its safety. The casa 
was the same with truth. If the interested and suspiciouB 
policy of Rome, in the day of its power, had seen her un*' 
veiled, it would have crushed her, or at least endeavoured ao 
to do. Disguised as she was by the theologians of th« 
time, nnder endless subtleties and distinctions, the popes did 
not recognise her, or saw that in this condition she could ' 
not injure them. They took the work and the workmen 
under their protection. But the season might come in 
which this hidden truth would raise Iter head, and tlu'ow 
off the toils that had covered her. Having gained new 
strength in her apparent tomb, she would be seen in the da^ 
of hex resurrection gaining the victory over Rome and ilsi 
errors. This spring-time arrived. At the very period y/heB/ 
these absurd coverings of the schoolmen were falling one afta»i 

L another under the skilful attacks and the sneers of tlie new 
generation, the truth issued from them, blooming in youth 
and beauty, ,.^^^B 

I t was not alone iiogOhmnyD&^^^h^^^^m^Q^^I 
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powerful testimony was given to the truth. Christiaiii^ 
had everywhere mingled something of its own life with ihi 
life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapidate 
building; but in digging around it, a portion of the living rock 
on which it had been originally built was discovered among 
its foundations. Numerous institutions dating from the pure 
ages of the Church still existed, and could not fail to awaken 
in many souls evangelical sentiments opposed to the pre- 
vailing superstition. Inspired men, the old doctors of the 
Church, whose writings were deposited in various libraries, 
raised here and there a solitary voice. We may hope that 
it was listened to in silence by many an attentive ear. Let 
us not doubt that the Christians — and how pleasing is the 
thought I — ^had many brethren and sisters in those monas- 
ieries, where we too easily discover little else than hypocrisy 
and Ucentiousness. 

The Church had fallen, because the great doctrine of 
justification by faith in the Saviour had been tak^ away 
from her. It was necessary, therefore, before she could rise 
again, that this doctrine should be restored to her. As soon 
as this fundamental truth should be re-established ia 
Christendom, all the errors and observances that had takm 
its place — all that multitude of saints, of works^ penanfieSi 
masses, indulgences, &c., would disappear. As soon as the 
one only Mediator and bis only sacrifice were acknowledged, 
all other mediators and sacrifices would vanish. *^ This 
article of justification," says a man whom we may consider 
enlightened on the matter,* " is what creates the Church, 
nourishes it, edifies it, preserves and defends it : no one can 
teach worthily in the Church, or oppose an adversary with 
success, if he does not adhere to this truth. This," adds 
the writer whom we quote, in allusion to the earliest pro- 
phecy, " is the heel that shall bruise the head of the serpent.'' 

God, who was preparing his work, raised up during the 
course of ages a long line of witnesses to the truth. But 
of this truth to which these generous men bore witness, 
they had not a sufficiently clear knowledge, or at least were 
not able to set it forth with adequate distinctness. Unabk 

* Luther to Bienting. 



to accomplish lliis task, they were all that they ehould havQ 
been to prepare the way for it. Let us add, however, that 
if they wore not ready for the work, the work was not 
ready for them. Tlie measure was not yet full : the ages 
had not yet accomplished their prescribed course ; the neei 
of the true remedy was not as yet generally felt. 

Scarcely had Rome usurped her power, before a strong 
opposition was formed against her, which was contiiiue^ 
daring the Middle Ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth century j 
Pierre de Bruys, his disciple Henry, and Arnold of Brescia, 
in the twelfth century, in France and in Italy, laboured to 
re-estabUsh the worship of God in spirit and in truth ; hut 
for the most part they looked for this worship too much in 
the absence of iiuages and of outward observances. 

The Mystics, who have existed in almost every age, 
leekin^ in silence for hoUness of heart, righteousness 
of life, and tranquil communion with God, heheld with 
sorrow and affright t!ie abominations of the Church. They 
carefully abstained from the quarrels of the schools and 
from tlie useless discussions under which real piety had 
been buried. They endeavoured to withdraw men from 
the vain formality of external worship, from the noise and 
pomp of ceremonies, to lead them to that inward repose 
of a soul which looks to God for all its happmess. They 
coidd not do thU without coming into collision on every 
Bide with the received opinions, and without laying bare 
the wounds of the Church. But at the same time they 
had not a clear notion of the doctrme of justification by faith. 
The 'WaldcnseB, far superior to the Mystics in purity 
of doctrine, compose a long line of witnesses to the 
truth. Men more unfettered than the rest of the Church 
jcem from the moat distant times to have inhabited the 
summits of tlie Fiedmouteso Alps ; their number was aug- 
mented and their doctriae purified by the disciples of Valdo. 
From their mountain-heights the Waldenses protested durmg 
a long series of ages against the superstitions of Kome.' 
" Tliey contend for the lively hope which they have In God 
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Unough Christ — ^for the regeneratioil and interior leTlTai 
by faith, hope, and charity — for the merits of Jesus Christy 
and the all-snfficiency of his grace and righteousness.''* 

Yet this primal truth of the justification of sinners,— 
this main doctrine, that should have risen from the midst oi 
all the rest like Mont Blanc from the bosom of the Alps, was 
not sufficiently prominent in their system. Its sununit was 
not yet raised high enough. 

Pierre Vaud or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons (1170), 
sold all his goods and gave them to the poor. He and his 
friends appear to have aimed at re-establishing the perfection 
of primitive Christianity in the common affiurs of life. He 
therefore began also with the branches and not with the 
roots. Nevertheless his preaching was powerful because 
he appealed to Scripture, and it shook the Roman hierarchy 
to its very foundations. 

Wicklifie arose in England in 1360, and appeal^ from 
the pope to the word of Grod : but the real internal wound in 
the body of the Church was in his eyes only one of the 
numerous symptoms of the disease. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century before Luther 
preached in Saxony. He seems to have penetrated deeper 
than his predecessors into the essence of christian truth. 
He prayed to Christ for grace to glory only in his cross 
and in the inestimable humiliation of his sufferings. But 
his attacks were directed less against the errors of the 
Romish church than the scandalous lives of the clergy. Yet 
he was, if we may be allowed the expression, the John- 
Baptist of the Reformation. The flames of his pile kindled 
a fire in the Church that cast a brilliant light into the 
surrounding darkness, and whose glimmerings were not to 
be so readily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words issued from 
the depths of his dungeon. He foresaw that a real reforma- 
tion of the Church was at hand. When driven out cl 
Prague and compelled to wander through the fields of 
Bohemia, where an immense crowd followed his steps and 
hung upon his words, he had cried out: ''The wicked 
'I!hMti»9 (m AnUchiiSt^ a work oontemporary with the Nobla Lejgon. 
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baye begun by preparing a treacherous snare for the goose.* 
But if even the goose, which is only a domestic bird, a peace* 
ful animal,' and whose flight is not very high in the air, 
has nevertheless broken through their toils, other birds, 
soaring more boldly towards the sky, will break through 
them with still greater force. Instead of a feeble goose, the 
truth will send forth eagles and keen-eyed vultures.''f This 
prediction was fulfilled by the reformers. 

When the venerable priest had been summoned by 
Sigismund's order before the council of Constance, and 
had been thrown into prison, the chapel of Bethlehem, in 
which he had proclaimed the Gospel and the future triumphs 
of Christ, occupied his mind, much more than his own de- 
fence. One night the holy martyr saw in imagination, from 
the depths of his dungeon, the pictures of Christ that he 
had had painted on the walls of his oratory, effaced by the pope 
and his bishops. This vision distressed him : but on the 
next day he saw many painters occivpied in restoring these 
figures in greater number and in brighter colours. As 
soon as their task was ended, the painters, who were sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd, exclaimed : " Now let the 
popes and bishops come I they shall never efface them more I" 
And many people rejoiced in Bethlehem, and I with them, 
adds John Huss. — " Busy yourself with your defence 
rather than with your dreams," said his faithful friend, 
the knight of Chlum, to whom he had communicated ti ' 
vision. " I am no dreamer," replied Huss, " but I maintain 
this for certain, that the image of Christ will never be 
eflOEiced. They have wished to destroy it, but it shall 
be painted afresh in all hearts by much better preachers than 
myself. The nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this. 
And I, awaking from among the dead, and rising, so to 
speak, from my grave, shall leap with great joy."} 

A century passed away; and the torch of the Gospel, 
lighted up anew by the reformers, illuminated indeed many 
nations, that rejoiced in its brightness. 

* Huss in the Bohemian language signifies go<m. 
f Epist. J. Huss, tempore anaihematis scripta, 
X Huss, Epp. sub temp. concUli BcnplaQ, 
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But it was not only liinong those whom the chnrdi 
of Rome looks upon as her adyersaries that the woid 
of life was heard during these ages. Catholicism itself 
let us say it for our consolation — counts numerous witnessefl 
to the Ixuth within its pale. The primitire huilding had 
been consumed ; but a generous fire smouldered beneath its 
ashes, and from time to time sent forth many brilliant sparkSk 

It is an error to believe that Christianity did not exist 
before the Reformation, saye under the Roman-catholie 
ferm, and that it was not tiH then that a section of the 
Church assumed the form of Protestantism. 

Among the doctors who flourished prior to the sixteenth 
century, a great number no doubt had a leaning towards 
the system which the Council of Trent put fortii in 1562 ; 
but many also inclined towards the doctrines professed 
at Augsburg by the Protestants in 1530 ; and the majority 
perhaps oscillated between theiSe two poles. « 

Anselm of Canterbury laid down as the yery essence 
of Christianity the doctrines of the incarnation and atone- 
ment;* and in a work in which he teaches us how to 
die, he says to the departing soul: "Look only to the 
merits of Jesus Christ.'' St. Bernard proclaimed -with a 
powerful Toice the mysteries of Redemption. " K my sin 
Cometh from another," says he, " why should not my right- 
eousness be granted me in the same manner ? Assuredly it is 
better for me that it should be given me, than that it should 
be innatc^f Many schoolmen, and in later times the 
Chancellor Gerson, vigorously attacked the errors and abuses 
of the Church. 

But let us reflect above all on the thousands of souls, 
obscure and unknown to the world, who have nevertheless 
been partakers of the real life of Christ 

A monk named Amoldi every day offiered up this fervent 
prayer in his quiet cell : " Lord Jesus Christ I I beUeve 
that thou alone art my redemption and my righteousness**^ 

* Car Dons homo ! 

f £t saa^ mihi tutior donata qukm innata. Do Erroribns Abaolmrdif 

X Credo quod ta mi Domino Jesa Cliriste, tolas es mea JostiiUk eit 
ndemptio, Leibnitz, acript. Bransw. iii. 396. 
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Christopher of Utenheim, a pious bishop of Basle, had his 
name inscribed on a picture painted on glass, which is 
still in that city, and surrounded it with this motto, 
which he desired to have continually before his eyes : " My 
hope is in the cross of Christ ; I seek grace and not works.''* 

A poor Carthusian friar, named Martin, wrote a touching 
confession, in which he says: ^^0 most merciful God I I 
know that I cannot be saved and satisfy thy righteousness 
otherwise than by the merits, by the most innocent passion, 

and by the death of thy dearly beloved Son Holy Jesus 1 

all my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not turn away 
from me the hands of thy love, for they have created me, 
formed me, and redeemed me. Thou hast written my name 
with an iron pen, in great mercy and in an indelible manner, 
on thy side, on thy hands, and on thy feet," &c. &c. Then the 
good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden box, and 
enclosed it in a hole he made in the wall of his ccll.-}- 

The piety of brother Martin would never have been known, 
if the box had not been discovered on the 21st December 
1776, as some workmen were pulling down an old building 
that had formed part of the Carthusian convent at Basle. 
How many convents may not have concealed such treasures! 

But these holy men possessed this touching faith for 
thQ^lselves alone, and knew not how to commimicate it to 
others. Living in retirement, they could say more or less 
what brother Martin confided to his box : '' And if I cannot 
confess these things with my mouth, I confess them at least 
with my pen and with my hearf} The word of truth was in 
the sanctuary of a few pious souls ; but, to use the language 
of the GospeJ, it had not '^ free course'' m the world. 

However, U they did not always confess aloud the doctrine 
of salvation, they were not afraid at least to protest openly, 
even in the bosom of the Church of Rome, against the abuses 
thai disgraced it 

* Spes mea orax ChriBti ; gratiam, non opera qosoro. 

f Sciens posse me aliter non salyari, et tibi satisfaoere nisi per meri- 
torn, &c For these and similar quotations, see Flacios, CataL Test. 
Yeritatis ; Wolfii Lect. Memorabiles ; MUUer's Beliqnien, &c. 

4: Et si hne pr»diota confiteri non possum lingu&, confiteoi tuwsa 
corde et soripto. 
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Scarcely had the Councils" of Conatance and Basle, ^ in 
which Huss and his disciples had been condemned, tennin« 
ated their sittings, when this noble line of witnesses against 
Home, which we have pointed out, recommenced with greater 
brilliancy. Men of generous dispositions, shocked at the 
abominations of the papacy, arose like the Old-Testament 
prophets, whose fate they also shared, and uttered like them 
their denunciations in a voice of thunder. Their blood 
stained the scaffolds, and their ashes were scattered to the 
winds. 

Thomas Conecte, a Carmelite friar, appeared in Flanders. 
He declared that ^^ the grossest abominations were practised 
at Home, that the Church required a reform, and that so 
long as we served God, we should not fear the pope's ex- 
communications.'' * All the country listened with enthusiasm; 
Rome condemned him to the stake in 1432, and his con- 
temporaries declared that he had been translated to heaven.-{- 

Cardinal Andrew, archbishop of Crayn, being sent to Rome 
as the emperor's ambassador, was struck with dismay at dis- 
, covering that the papal sanctity, in which he had devoutly 
believed, was a mere fiction; and in his simplicity he addressed 
Sixtus IV. in the language of evangelical remonstrance. 
Mockery and persecution were his only answer. Upon this he 
endeavoured in 1482 to assemble a new council at Basle. 
" The whole Church," said he, " is shaken by divisions, 
heresies, sins, vices, unrighteousness, errors, and countless 
evils, so as to be nigh swallowed up by the devouring abyss 
of damnation.^ For this reason we proclaim a genera) 
council for the reformation of the Catholic faith and the puri- 
fication of morals." The archbishop was thrown into prison 
at Basle, where he died. The inquisitor, Henry Institoris, who 
was the first to oppose him, uttered these remarkable words: 
" All the world cries out and demands a council ; but ther^ 
is no human power that can reform the Church by a council. 
Hie Most High will find other means, which are at present 

* Bertntnd d'Argentrd, Histoire de Bretaigne, p. 788. Paris, 1618. 
t lUe Bommo rivit Olympo. Baptista Mantnanas, De BeatA iftL 
In fine. 

t A sorbente gurgite danmationis subtrahi. J. H. Hottiiigeri ffiit 
EM Saseu)^ xr, 347. 
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Qti&iOMTi to 113, although they may be at our very doors, to 
bring back the Church to its pristine condition."* This re- 
markable prophecy,delivered by aiiinquiaitor,at the very period 
of Luther's birth, ia the best apology for the Reformation. \ 
Jerome Savonarola shortly after entering the Dominican' 
order at Bologna in 1475, devoted himself to continual 
prayers, fasting, and mortification, and cried, " Thou, God, 
art good, and in thy goodness teach me thy righteouBnesB."-!- 
He preached with energy in Florence, to which city he had 
removed in 1489. His voice carried conviction; his coun- 
tenance was lit up with enthusiasm ; and his action possessed 
enchanting grace, " We must regenerate the Church," said 
he ; and he professed the great principle that alone could 
effect this regeneration. " God," he exclaimed, " remita 
the sins of men, and jnstifies them by his mercy. There are 
as many compassions in heaven as there are justified men 
upon earth ; for none are saved by their own worlfs. No 
man can boast of himself ; and if, in the presence of God, we 
could ask all these justified sinners — Have you been saved 
by your own strengtb? — all would reply as with one voice, 
' Not unto us, Lord I not nnto us ; but to thy name be 
the glory 1'— Therefore, God, do I seek thy mercy, and I 
bring not unto tliee my own righteousness; but vfhen by 
thy grace thou justiliest me, then thy righteousness belongs 
nnto me ; for grace is the righteousness of God.— So long, 
Oman, so long as thou be lie vest not, thou art, because of thy 
sin, destitute of grace. — God, save me by thy righteous- 
ness, that is to say, in thy Son, who alone among men was 
found without sinl" j Thus did the grand and holy doctrine of 
justification by faitli gladden Savonarola's heart. 
(he presidents of llic Churches oppose him ;§ he knew that the 

' Alinm roodum Altiaeimns procarabit, noblB qaid«iD pro m 
attnm, licet hen I pns foribiu exiatat, at ad prielinum statum cccleaia le- 
iloas, T. H. Hotting. Hist. Eoel. S^o. jit. p. 41.1. 

— Bonus es tn, et In bonitato tai, does me jnsliScatianss tuss. Btitc- 
iiiu, YitiB Scleetorum Vironim, p. MS. Load. 1661. 

^ MHdiUtiones in Psalmoa ; Predicho sopra il Sumo ; Quftm bonis 
[bihII, &c. i SermoneH supra Archam Noo, 4c. 

B Inter omneB lerd pcraecutores, pnCiBrimiiin EcoleslB ^fneMato. 1 
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oracles of God were far above the visible Chiirch, and that he 
must proclaim these oracles with the aid of the Charcli, with* 
out it, or even in spite of it. " Fly," cried he, " fly fisur from 
Babylon!" and it was Rome that he thus designated, and 
Rome erelong replied in her usual manner. In 1497, the 
infamous Alexander VJ. issued a brief against liim ; and in 
1498, torture and the stake terminated this reformers life. 

John Vitrarius, a Franciscan monk of Toumay, whose 
monastic spirit does not appear to have been of a very lofty 
range, vigorously attacked the corruptions of the Church. "It 
is better to cut a child's throat (he said) than to place him in 
a religious order that is not reformed.* — If thy curate, or any, 
other priest, detains a woman in his house, you should go 
and drag the woman by force, or otherwise, out of the 
house. — There are some who repeat certain prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, that they may see her at the hour of death. 
But thou shalt see the devil, and not the virgin." A recan- 
tation was required, and the monk gave way in 1498. 

John Lallier, doctor of the. Sorbonne, stood forth in 1484 
against the tyrannical dominion of the hierarchy. " All the 
clergy," said he, " have received equal power from Christ 
— ^The Roman Church is not the head of other Churches.?- 
You should keep the commandments of God and of the 
apostles : and as for the commandments of bishops and all 

the other lords of the Church they are but straw I They 

have ruined the Church by their crafty devices.f — The priests 
of the Eastern Church sin not by marrying, and I believe 
that in the Western Church we should not sin were we also 
to marry. — Since the time of Sylvester, the Romish Church is 
no longer the Church of Clirist,but a state-church — a money- 
getting church. — ^We are not bound to believe in the legends 
of the saints, any more than in the Chronicles of France." 

John of Wesalia, doctor of divinity at Erfurth, a man 
distinguished for his energy and talents, attacked the errors 
on which the hierarchy was founded, and proclaimed the 
Holy Scriptures as the only source of faith. " It is not re- 
ligion (by which he meant a monastic life) that saves us,* 

• IVArgentrv, CoUoctio Judiciorum do NoTis ErroriUs, it. S40. 
f Ihjdem. 
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said he to the monks ; 'Mt is the grace of God. — Grod 
from all eternity has established a book in which he has 
written the names of all his elect. Whoever is not inscribed 
therein, will never be so ; and whoever is therein inscribed, 
will never see his name blotted out. — It is by the grace ol 
God alone that the elect are saved. He whom God is 
willing to save by the gift of his grace, will be saved, though 
all the priests in the world should wish to condemn and 
excommunicate him. And he whom God will condemn, 
though all should wjsh to save him, will nevertheless be 
condemned.* — ^By what audacity do the successors of the 
apostles enjoin, not what Christ has prescribed in his holy 
books, but what they themselves have devised, carried 
away, as they ar^ by thirst for gold and by the desire of 
ruling? — I despise the Pope, the Church and the Councils, 
and I give Christ the glory.*' Wesalia, having arrived 
gradually at these convictions, professed them boldly from the 
pulpit, and entered into communication with the delegates 
from the Hussites. Feeble, and bending under the weight 
of years, a prey to sickness and leaning upon his staff, this 
courageous old man appeared with tottenng steps before the 
Inquisition, and perished in its dungeons in 1482. 

John of Goch, prior of Malines, about the same period, 
extolled christian liberty as the essence of every virtue* 
He charged the prevailing doctrines with Pelagianism, 
and denominated Thomas Aquinas " the prince of error.** 
" The canonical scriptures alone," said he, " are entitled to 
a sure confidence, and have an undeniable authority. The 
writings of the ancient Fathers have no authority, but so 
fiur as they are conformable with canonical truth.f The 
eonmion proverb says truly: Satan would he asliamed to 
think of what a monk dares undertake" 

But the most remarkable of. these forerunners of the Re« 
formation was undoubtedly John Wessel, sumamcd " the 
Light of the World," a man full of courage and of love for 

* £t qnem Deus Tult damnare, si omnes yellent hono saWare, adhac 
ii4e danmueiiir. Paradoxa Damnata, &c., 1749. Moguntise. 

i* Aniiqiionim patram Bcripta tantum habent auctorit&tla^ c^%x^^i^ 
eanonion Toritati sunt conformia. Epist. Apologet. XxiVn«ncv^\^^« 
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the truth, who was doctor in divinity sticcesmyely at Cdoglie^ 
Louyain, Paris, Heidelberg, and Groningen, and of whom- 
Luther says : " Had I read his works sooner, my enemiei 
might have thought I had derived every thing ifrom Wessd, 
so much are we of one mind."* — " St. Paul and St. James,* 
says Wesscl, " preach different but not contrary doctrinefl. 
Both maintain that * the just shall live by faith ;' but by a 
faith working by charity. He who, at the sound of the 
Gospel, believes, desires, hopes, trusts in the glad tidings, 
and loves Him who justifies and blesses him, forthwith 
jrields himself up entirely to Him whom he loves, and 
attributes no merit to himself, since he knows that of hinuself 
he has nothing.f — ^Thc sheep must discern the things on which 
he feeds, and avoid a corrupted nutriment, even when pre- 
sented by the shepherd himself. The people should follow 
the shepherd into the pastures ; but when he ceases to lead 
them into the pastures, he is no longer a shepherd, and 
then, since he does not fulfil his duty, the flock is not bound 
to follow him. Nothing is more effectual to the destruction 
of the Church than a corrupted clergy. All Christians, 
even the humblest and most simple, are bound to resist 
tliose who are destrbying the Church.f We must obey 
the precepts of doctors and of prelates only according to 
the measure laid down by St. Paul (1 Tliess. v. 21); that is to 
say, so far as, ' sitting in Moses' seat,' they teach according 
to Moses. We are God's servants, and not the pope's, as it 
is said : Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. The Holy Spirit has reserved to 
himself the work of renewing, vivifying, preserving, and 
increasing the unity of the Church, and has not abandoned, 
it to the Roman pontiff, who frequently cares nothing 
about it. — Even her sex does not prevent a woman, if she 
is faithful and prudent, and if she has charity shed abroad 

* Adeo gpiritus utriusqae concordat. Farrago Wesseli, in praf. 

-f Eztcntus totus et propensus in enm quern amat, a qno credit, 
cupit, sperat, confidit, justificatnr, nihU sibi ipsi triboit, qui scit nihU 
habere ex se. De Magnit. Passionis, cap. zlyi. Opera, p. 553. 

7 Nemo magis Ecclesiam destruit, qniun cormptus clems. Destm- 
eatibaa Ecclesiam omnos Christiani teneninr rwistere. Dt Pototlile 
Eechf. 0pp., p. 7^. 
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In tier heart, from being able to feel, judge, approve, and 
decide by a judgment that God will ratify." 

Thus, in proportion as the Kefonnation drew nigh, were 
the voicea multiplied that proclaimed the truth. We might' 
be led to Bay that the Church intended showing by these 
means that the Reformation existed before Lnthcr. Pro- 
tcBtanliam arose in the Church on the very day in which 
the germs of Popery showed tliemaelves ; as in the political 
world conservative principles have exiated from the very 
moment when the despotism of nobles or the disordera o( 
factions have raised their heads. Protestantism was some- 
times even stronger than the Papacy in the eenturies im- 
mediately preceding the Heformation. What could Rome 
oppose to all the witnesses we have just heard, at the time 
when their voices re-echoed through the earth? — A few 
monks without either learning or piety. 

To this wo may add, that the Reformation had taken root, not 
only among the doctors of the Church, but also among the 
people. The opinions of AVickliffe, issuing from Oxford, 
had spread over all Christendom, and had found adherents 
in Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, and Prussia. In Bohemia, 
irom the very bosom of discord and of war, had come forth at 
last a peaceftil and christian community, reminding the world 
of the primitive Church, and giving powerful testimony to 
the grand principle of Gospel opposition, that "Christ, and 
not Peter and his successors, is the rock on which the Church 
ix foimded." Belonging equally to the German and Scla^ 
vomc races, these simple Christians had sent forth mission- 
kriea in'o the midst of the various nations who spoke their 
laoguage, noiselessly to gain over followers to their opinions. 
Nicholas Kuss, who was twice visited by them at Rostock, 
began in 1511 to preach opeiJy against the pope.* 

It is important to notice this state of allairs. When the 
Wisdom from on high shall utter his lessons in a atill louder 
voice, there will be minds and hearts everywhere to listen 
to them. Wlien the Husbandman, who has been continually 
IrarersiDg his Church, shall go forth to a new and to a 
greater sowing, the soil will be prepared to receive the graiiL 
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When the trumpet of the Angel of the covenant, that has neivei 
ceased to be heard in the world, shall send forth a louder 
peal, numbers will gird themselves to the battle. 

The Church abeady had a presentiment that the hour of 
eombat was approaching. If more than one philosopher 
announced in some measure, during the last centuiy, the 
revolution in which it closed, shall we be astonished that 
manj doctors at the end of the fifteenth century had foren- 
seen the approaching change tliat would regenerate ihe 
Church ? ^ 

Andrew Proles, provincial of the Augustines, who for 
nearly half a century presided over that congregation, and 
who, with unshaken firmness, maintained in his order the 
doctrines of St. Augustine, being assembled with his brethren 
in the convent of Himmelspforte, near Wemigerode, used 
often to stop them while reading the word of GU)d, and 
say : " My brethren I ye hear the testunony of the Holy 
Saiptures I They declare that by grace we are what we are, 
and that by it alone we hold all that we possess. Whenee 
then proceed so much darkness and such horrible supersti- 
tions? Oh, my brethren! Christianity needs a bold and 

a great reform, and methinks I see it already approaching." 
Then would the monks cry out, " Why do you not begin 
thisTcform yourself, and oppose such a cloud of errors?** — 
" You see, my brethren,** replied the aged provincial, " that 
I am bent with the weight of years, and weak in body, and 
that I have not the learning, ability, and eloquence, that so 
great an undertaking requires. But God will raise up a 
hero, who by his age, strength, talents, learning, genius, and 
eloquence, shall hold the foremost place. He will begin the 
Reformation ; he will oppose error, and Qod will give him 
boldness to resist the mighty ones of the earth.*** An old 
monk of Himmelspforte, who had often heard these words, 
c*ommunicated them to Flacius. It was in the very order 
of which Proles was provincial that the Christian hero he 
foretold was to appear. 

A monk named John Hilten was an inmate of the Fran- 

* Excitabit Dominus heroem, sstate, Tiribas. Fla«U CataL Teetfini 
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riscan convent at Eisenach in Thnrin^. The prophecies 
of Daniel and the Reyelation of St John were his especial 
study. He eyen wrote a commentary on these works, and 
censured the most flagrant ahuses of the monastic life. Tho 
exasperated monks threw him into prison. His adyanced 
age and the fihhiness of his dungeon hrought on a danger- 
ous ilhiess : he asked for the superior, and the latter had 
scarcely arriyed hefore he burst into a yiolent passion, 
and. without listening to the prisoner's complaints, bitteriy 
abused his doctrine, that was opposed, adds the chronicle, 
to the monks' kitchen. The Franciscan, forgetting his 
malady and groaning heayily, replied : '^ I bear your insults 
calmly for the loye of Christ ; for I haye said nothing that 
ean danger the monastic state : I haye only censured its 
most crying abuses. But," continued he (according to 
what Melancthon records in his Apology for the Augsburg ^y ^ ; 
Confession of Faith), ^^anotJier man fjoill arise in the year .^ ^^, 
of cur Lord 1516 : he will destroy you^ and you shall not be^\ 
Me to resist himJ**^ John Hilten, who had prophesied' ^ 
that the end of the world would come in* 1651, was less' 
mistaken in pointing out the year when the fixture Re- 
former would appear. Not long after, he was bom in a 
small village at a little distance from the monk's dungeon : 
in this very town of Eisenach he commenced his studies, 
and only one year later than the imprisoned friar had stated, 
he pubtidy entered upon the Reformation. 

• ^118 qnidom yeniet... Apologia Coot Aug, iMi^ Do Voiis Moa« 
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Thus princes and people, Hying members of the Chardl uA 
theologians, were labouring each in their sphere to prepare 
the work which the sixteenth century was to accomplish* 
But the Reformation was destined to find another auxfliary 
in learning. The human mind was gaining strength. Thif 
circumstance alone woidd have wrought its emancipation. 
Let but a small seed fall near a time^aten wall, and as the 
tree grows up, {he waU will be overthrown. 

The Roman pontiff had constituted himself the gnardiaa 
of the people, and his superior intelligence rendered this an 
easy task. For a long time he had kept them in a state d 
pupilage, but now they were breaking bounds on eyerj 
side. This venerable guardianship, which derived its origin 
from the principles of eternal life and civilisation that Rome 
had communicated to. the barbarous nations, could no longer 
be exercised without opposition. A formidable antagonist 
had taken up his position against it in order to control it. 
The natural tendency of the human mind to expand, 
to examine, to learn, had given birth to this new power. 
Men's eyes were opened : they demanded a reason for each 
step taken by this long-venerated guide, under whose direc- 
tion they had walked in silence, so long as their eyes were 
closed. The nations of modem Europe had passed the age ol 
infancy ; their manhood was beginning. Their artless and 
credulous simplicity had given way to aji inquiring spirit,— 
to a reason impatient to fathom things to the very bottODL 
Tbejr &aked what had been God's object in making a revelAf* 
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tfon In the world, and whether men had a right to set them- 
selyea up as mediators between God and their brethren. 

One thing only could have aaved tlie Church : this was to 
elevate itself still higher than the people. To be on a level 
with them waa not suflicienC. But men soon Tound, on the 
contrary, that she was much below them. She began to 
take a downward uourse, at the very time that they were 
ascending. Wlien men began to soar towards the regions 
of intelligence, the priesthood waa found engrossed in earthly 
pursuits and human interests. It is a phenomenon that baa 
"often been renewed in history. The eaglet's wings bad 
grown ; and there was no man whose hand could reauh it 
and stay its flight. 

It was in Italy that the human mind first began' to soar 
above the earth. 

The doctrines of the schoolmen and romantic poetry had 
never reigned nndiatuibed in that peninsula. Some faint 
recollections of antiquity had always remained in Italy, — re- 
collections that were revived in great strength towards tba 
end of the Middle Ages, and whtcb erelong communicated a 
liesh impulse to the human mind. 

Aheady in the foi«teentIi century had Dante and Petraret 
revived the credit of the ancient Koman poets; at the same timt 
the former placed the mightiest popes in his " Inferno," and 
the second called with boldness for the primitive constitution 
of the Church, At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
John of Ravenna taught the Latin hterature with great re- 
Down at Padua and Florence ; and Cbrysoloras interpreted 
the masterpieces of Greece at Florence and at Pavia, 

While learning was thus issuing from the prisons in 
which it had been held captive in Europe, the East iniparteii 
fresh light to the West. The standard of Mahomet, planted 
on the walls of Constantinople in 1453, had driven its learned 
men into eiile. They had carried the learning of Greece 
with them into Italy. The torch oT the ancients rekindled 
the minds that had been for ages quenched In darkness. 
George of Trebizond, Argyropolos, Bcssarion, Lascaris, Clial- 
condylas, and many others, inspired the West with their 
own love for Greece and its noble work* (d ff^iowi "" 
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{Mttriotism of the Italians was awakened ; and there arose in 
Italy a great number of learned men, among whom shone 
Gasparino, Aurispa, Aretmo, Poggio, and YaUa,^ who en- 
deavoored in like manner to restore the writers of ancient 
Rome to the honour they merited. There was at that period 
a great burst of light, and Rome was doomed to &nffer by it 

This passion for antiquity which took possession of the 
humanists, shook in the most elevated minds their attach* 
ment to the Church, for ^ no man can serve two masters." 
At the same time the studies to which they devoted 
themselves, placed at the disposition of these learned men 
a method entirely new and unknown to the schoolmen, of 
examining and judging the teaching of the Church. Finding 
in the Bible, much more than in the works of theologians, 
the beauties that charmed them in the classic authors, 
the humanists were fully inclined to place the Bible above 
the doctors. They reformed the taste, and thus prepared 
the way for the Reformation of the faith. 

These scholars, it is true, loudly protested that their 
studies did not strike at the faith of the Church ; yet they 
attacked the schoolmen long before the Reformers did, 
and turned into ridicule those barbarians, those " Teutons," 
who had existed but not lived.* Some even proclaimed 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and laid hands on what Rome 
held most dear. Dante, although adhering to many Romish 
doctrines, had already proclaimed the power of faith, as did 
the reformers. " It is true faith that renders us citizens of 
heaven," said he.f " Faith according to the Gospel is the 
principle of life ; it is the spark that, spreading daily more 
and more, becomes a living flame, and shines on us, like a 
star in heaven. Without faith there is no good work, nor 
Qpright life, that can avail us. However great be the sin, 
Uie arms of Divine grace are wider still, and embrace all 
who turn to God.^ The soul is not lost through the 
anathemas of the pontiff; and eternal love can still reach 

^ Qui ne Tiyentes qnidem mebant. PolUiani £pp. iz. fiL 

t Paiud. xxiY. 44. 

^ Orribil furon li peccati mioi ; 

Ma la houth infinita ha si gran braecia, 

Che prende ci6 cho ti rivoWe a ki. Purgator. UL 121-194. 
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lti SO long as hope retains bcr verdant blossom.* From God, 
(com God alone, cometh our righteousness by faith." And 
speaking of the Church, Dante exclaims : " my bark, how 
deeply art thou laden I Constantino, what mischief has been 
engendered, I will not say by thy conversion, but by that 
offering which the wealthy father then received from thee T 

Somewhat later, Laurentius Valla applied the study of 
antiquity to the opinions of the Church: he denied the 
authenticity of the correspondence between Christ and King 
Abgar ; he rejected the tradition of the drawing up of the 
Apostles' Creed ; and sapped the foundation on which reposed 
the pretended donation of Constantine.f 

Still this great light which the study of antiquity threw 
out in the fifteenth century was calculated only to destroy : 
it could not build up. Neither Homer nor Virgil could save 
the Church. The revival of learning, sciences, and arts, 
was not the principle of the Eeformation. The paganism ol 
the poets, as it reappeared in Italy, rather confirmed the 
paganism of the heart. The scepticism of the followers 
of Aristotle, and the contempt for every thing that did 
not appertain to philology, took possession of many literary 
men, and engendered an incredulity which, even while 
affecting submission to the Church, attacked the most 
important truths of reh'gion. Peter Pomponatius, the most 
distinguished representative of this impious tendency, 
publicly taught at Bologna and Padua that the immor- 
tality of the soul and the doctrine of providence were mere 
philosophical problems.} John Francis Pico, nephew id 
Pico of Mirandola, speaks of one pope who did not believe 
m God;$ and of another who, having acknowledged to a 
friend his disbelief in the immortality of the soul, appeared 
to him oqe night after death, and said : " Alas I the eternal 
Arc that is now consuming me makes me feel but too 

* Per lor maladizion si non si perde, 

Che non possa tomar Petemo amoro, 

Mentre che la speranza ha fior del yerde. Purgator. iU. 184-lSG. 
t De emeniita Constantini donatione doclamatio ad Papam. Opf^ 
BasU, 1543. 
t De Immorialltate Animas, De ProMlestinatione et Providontift^ &«• 
I Qui nnlhiin Dcam credcns J. F. V\n dcLVide, Ov\». V^. ^^» 
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BCnaMj the immortality of that soul which I had thought 
would die with the bodyT This may remind us of those 
remarkable words spoken, it is asserted, by Leo X. to his 
iecretary Bembo : " Every age knows how useful thin 

(able of Christ has been to us and ours"* Ck)ntemptib1e 

superstitions were attacked, but incredulity with its disdain- 
Ail and mocking sneer was set up in their place. To laugh 
at every thing, even at what was most holy, was the fashion 
and the badge of a freethinker. Religion was considered only 
as a means of governing the world. '' I fear," said Erasmus 
in 1516, '^ that with the study of ancient literature, the oldffl 
paganism will reappear." 

It is true that then, as after the ridicule of the Augustan 
age, and as even in our days after the sneers of the last 
century, a new Platonism arose and attacked this rash 
scepticism, and sought, like the philosophy of the present 
times, to inspire a certain degree of respect for Christianity, 
and to rekindle a religious feeling in the heart The Medici 
at Florence encouraged these efforts of the Platonists. But 
no merely philosophical religion can ever regenerate the 
Church or the world. It may lose its strength in a kind 
of mystical enthusiasm ; but as it is supercilious, and de- 
spises the preaching of the cross of Christ, pretending to see 
in the Grospel doctrines little else but figures and symbols, 
incomprehensible to the majority of mankind, it will ever be 
powerless to reform and save. 

What then would have been the result, had real Christi- 
anity not reappeared in the world, and if faith had not once 
more filled all hearts with its own strength and holiness? 
The Reformation preserved both religion and society. U 
ttie Church of Rome had had God's glory and the welfare of 
Uie people at heart, she would have welcomed the Reformat 
tion with joy. But what was this to a Leo the Tenth ? 

And yet a torch could not be lighted in Italy without 
its rays shining beyond the Alps. The aflairs of the 
Chureh kept up a continual intercourse between this penin- 
Bula and the othei parts of Christendom. The barhariam 
fidi erelong the superiority and superciliousness of the 

* Ea de ChriBto flibohi. MonuBi Hirt. Papatiis, p. 83Ql 
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Italians, and began to be aehamed of their defects ol 
language and of style, A few young noblemen, such as 
Dalberg, Langcn, and Spiegelberg, burning with the desire o( 
knowledge, visited Italy, and brought back to Germany 
and imparted to their friends the learning, the grammar, 
and the classic authors they bo much desired.* Soon there 
appeared a man of distinguished talents, Rodolph Agricolo, 
whose learning and genius won for him as great veneration 
as if he had lived in the age of Augustus or of Pericles. 
The ardour of his roind and the f^Itignes of the schcol 
wore liini out in a few years; but in the intercourse of 
private life he had trained up noble disciples, who carried 
their master's zeal over all Gicrmany, Often when assembled 
around him had they deplored the darkness of the Church, 
and asked why St. Paul so frequently repeats that men 

are justified by faith and not by works.f At the feet 

of these new teachers was soon gathered a youthful but rudfl 
bond of seJiolars, living upon alms, studying without books ; 
and who, divided into societies of priests of Bacchus, arque- 
busiers, and others, passed in disorderly troops from town 
to town, and Irom school to school. No matter; these strange 
companies vf ere the beginning of a literary public. Gradually 
the masterpieces of antiquity issued from the Gorman presses 
and supplanted the schoolmen; and the art of printing, 
discovered at Mentz in 1440, multiplied the voices that 
boldly remonstrated against the corruptions of the Church, 
and those not less powerful, wliich invited the human mind 
into new paths of inquiry. 

The study of ancient literatiire produced very different 
•ffects in Germany from those which followed it in Italy and 
in France: it was there combined with faith. The Germans 
immediately looked for the advantage that might accrue to 
religion from these new literary pursuits. Wliat had produced 
in Italian minds little more than a minute and barren refine- 
ment of the understanding, pervaded the whole being of the 
Germans, warmed their hearts, and prepared them for a 

], Relatio HisS. Tbis first impulse haB teen erroneoiuij 
.mas i Kompia. Delpnit oTer Q. Groote, p. 280. 

oat. MclMwtli.I>w>I.l.ng3. 
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brighter light The first restorers of leanung in Italy and ia 
France were remarkable for their levity, and frequently also 
for their immorality. Their successors in (jermany, ammatecl 
by a serious feeling, zealously went in search of truth. 
Italy, offering up' her incense to literature and pro&ne 
learning, beheld the rise of a sceptical opposition. Germany, 
occupied with deep theological questions, and thrown back 
upon herself, saw the rise of an opposition based on faith. 
In the one coimtry the foundations of the Church were 
undermined ; in the other they were re-established on their 
true basis. A remarkable society was formed in the empire, 
composed of liberal, generous-minded, and learned men, 
who coimted princes among their number, and who en- 
deavoured to make learning profitable to relTgion. Borne 
brought to their studies the humble faith of children-, 
others, an enlightened and penetrating intellect, inclined 
perhaps te overstep the bounds of legitimate fireedom and 
criticism : yet both contributed to clear the entrance of the 
temple from the superstitions that had encumbered it. 

The monkish tibeologians perceived their danger, and 
began to clamour against these very studies which they had 
tolerated in Italy and France, because they had there gone 
hand in hand with frivoUty and profligacy. A conspiracy 
was formed amongst them against literature and science, 
for behind them faith was seen advancing. A monk, 
cautioning a person against the heresies of Erasmus, was 
asked in what they consisted. He acknowledged that he 
had not read the work of which he was speaking, and could 
only say that " it was written in too pure Latinity." 

The disciples of learning and the scholastic divines soon 
came to open war. The latter beheld with alarm the move- 
ment that was taking place in the realms of intellect, and 
thought that immobility and darkness would be the Purest 
guardians of the Church. It was to save Rome that they 
opposed the revival of letters ; but in this they contributed 
to its fall. Rome 'herself had a great share in producing 
this result Momentarily led astray under the pontificate 
of Leo X., she deserted her old friends, and clasped her young 
sdrersanos in her arms. Popery and learning formed an 
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•flianoe that seemed likely to dissolve the imion betwew 
the monastic orders and the hierarchy. The popes did not 
at tlie first glance perceive that what they had taken for a 
{daything was in reality a sword that might cause their 
death. In like manner, during the last century, princes 
were seen welcoming to their courts political and philoso- 
phical principles which, had they yielded to all their in- 
fluences, would have overturned their thrones. Such an 
alliance was not of long duration. Learning went forward, 
without a care as to what might endanger the power of its 
patron. The monks and schoolmen were well aware Ihat to 
desert the pope would he to abandon themselves : and the 
pope, notwithstanding the brief patronage he accorded to 
the fine arts, was not less active, when he saw the danger, 
in taking measures the most contrary to the spirit of the 
times. 

The universities defended themselves, as best they could, 
against the intrusion of this new light. Rhagius was ex- 
pelled from Cologne, Celtes from Leipsic, and Hermann von 
dem Busch from Rostock. Still the new doctors,' and the 
ancient classics with them, gradually established themselves, 
and frequently with the aid of the niling princes, in these 
superior academies. In despite of the schoolmen, societies 
of grammarians and of poets were soon formed in them. 
Every thing was to be converted into Greek and Latin, 
even to their very names. How could the admirers of 
Sophocles and of Yirgil be known by such barbarous appel- 
lations as Erachenberger or Schwarzerd? At the same 
time a spirit of independence spread through the imiversities. 
The students were no longer seen in seminarist fashion, with 
their books under their arms, walking demurely, respect- 
fully, and with downcast eyes, behind their masters. The 
petulance of Martial and of Ovid had passed into these new 
disciples of the Muses. They hailed with transport the 
ridicule heaped on the dialectic theologians ; and the heads 
of the literary movement were sometimes accused of favour- 
ing, and even of exciting, the disorderly proceedings of the 
scholars. 

Hius a new world, sprung out of antiquity, \vsA «ns«iv^» 
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the midst (rf the world of the Middle Ages. The two partiei 
eould not aToid coming to blows : a straggle was at hand. 
It was the mildest champion of literature, an old mlm 
drawing near the close of his peaceful career, who was to 
begin the conflict 

In order that the truth might prove triumphant, it wat 
necessary first that the weapons by which she was to con- 
quer should be brought forth from the arsenals when 
they had lain buried for ages. These weapons were tin 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament It was 
necess&ry to reyiye in Christendom the Iotc and the study of 
sacred Greek and Hebrew learning. The man whom the * 
providence of God selected for this task was named John 
fieuchlin. 

f The sweet voice of a child had been remarked in the 
' choir of the church at Pforzheim, and had attracted the 
notice of the Margrave of Baden. It was that of John 
Reuchlin, a boy of agreeable manners and lively dispositioui 
the son of a worthy burgess of that town. The margrave 
soon showed him especial favour, and made choice of him 
in 1473 to accompany his son Frederick to the university of 
Paris. 

The son of the usher of Pforzheim, in transports of joy, 
arrived with the prince at this school, then the most celebrated 
of the West Here he found the Spartan Hermonymos and 
John Wessel, the light of the world ; and had now an oppor- 
tunity of studying Greek and Hebrew under able mastera 
of which languages there was at that time no professor is 
Germany, and of which he was one day to be the restorer in 
the home of the Reformation. The young and indigent 
German transcribed for richer students the rhapsodies ot 
Homer and the orations of Isocrates, gaining thus the 
means of prosecuting his own studies and of purchasing 
Jbooks. 

But he heard other things from the mouth of Wessel, 
that made a deep impression on his mind. ''The popes 
inay err. All human satisfactions are blasphemy against 
Christ, who has reconciled and completely justified the 
human race. To God alone belongs the power of giving 
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fknaxf absolution. It is not necessary to confess onr sins 
to jkhe jviest There is no purgatory unless it be Gk>d him- 
selfy who is a devouring fire, and who cleanseth from al 
impurity." 

Reuchlin had barely attained the age of twenty years^ 
when he taught philosophy and Greek and Latin at Basle; 
and — ^what then passed for a miracle — a German was heaid 
speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel uneasy, when they saw 
these generous spirits searching into the ancient treasures. 
^ jHie Romano make wry faces," said Reuchlin, '' and cry 
out, pretending that all these literary pursuits are contrary 
to the Romish piety, because the Greeks are schismatics. 
Oh I what toil and suffering must be undergone to restore 
wisdom and learning to Germany!" 
• Not long after, Eberhard of Wurtemberg invited Reuchlin 
to Tubingen to adorn that rising university. In 1483, he 
took him with him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and 
John Pico of Mirandola, were his friends ^nd companions 
at Florence. At Rome, when Eberhard had a solemn 
audience of the pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuch- 
lin delivered an address in such pure and elegant Latinity, 
that the assembly, who expected nothing of the kind from a 
barbarous German, was filled with astonishment, and the 
pontiff exclaimed : " This man certainly deserves to rank 
with the best orators of France and Italy." 

Ten years later Reuchlin was compelled to take refuge 
at Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape 
the vengeance of Eberhard's successor. Philip, in conjunc* 
tion with John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend 
and chancellor, endeavoured to diffuse the hght that was 
beginning to dawn in every part of Germany. Dalberg 
had founded a library, which was open to all the learned. 
On this new stage Reuchlin made great efforts to destroy the 
barbarism of his coimtrymen. 

Having been sent by the elector in 1498 on an important 
mission to Rome, he employed all the time and money 
he could spare, either in improving himself in the H<&\yt«^ 
iangiiage under the learned Israelite, AMiaft €>^oti^^ ^\ ^ 
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the midst (rf the world of the Middle Ages. The two partiei 
Gould not aToid coining to blows : a straggle was at hand. 
It was the mildest champion of literature, an old mlm 
drawing near the close of his peaceful career, who was to 
begin the conflict 

In order that the truth might proTO triumphant, it waft 
necessary first that the weapons by which she was to con- 
quer should be brought forth from the arsenals where 
they had lain buried for ages. These weapons were thi 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament It was 
necess^ to reyiye in Christendom the love and the study d 
sacred Greek and Hebrew learning. The nian whom the 
providence of God selected for this task was named John 
Reuchlin. 

\ The sweet voice of a child had been remarked in the 
choir of the church at Pforzheim, and had attracted the 
notice of the Margrave of Baden. It was that of John 
Reuchlin, a boy of agreeable manners and lively disposition, 
the son of a worthy burgess of that town. The margrave 
soon showed him especial favour, and made choice of him 
in 1473 to accompany his son Frederick to the university of 
Paris. 

The son of the usher of Pforzheim, in transports of joy, 
arrived with the prince at this school, then the most celebrated 
of the West Here he found the Spartan Hermonymos and 
John Wessel, the light of the world ; and had now an oppor- 
tunity of studying Greek and Hebrew under able masters, 
of which languages there was at that time no professor is 
Germany, and of which he was one day to be the restorer in 
the home of the Reformation. The young and indigent 
German transcribed for richer students the rhapsodies ot 
Homer and the orations of Isocrates, gaining thus the 
means of prosecuting his own studies and of purchasing 
books. 

But he heard other things from the mouth of Wessel, 
that made a deep impression on his mind. "The popes 
may err. All human satisfactions are blasphemy against 
Christ, who has reconciled and completely justified the 

human race. To God alone belongs the power of giving 
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plenatf absoludoD. It is not netesBaiy to confess our sins 
to the priest. Tliere is no purgatory unless it be God him- 
self, who is a devouring fire, and wlio deanseth from ail 
impurity." 

Reuctilin had barely attained the age of twenty years, 
when lie taught philosophy and Greek and Latin at Basle; 
and — what tlien passed for a miracle — a German was heard 
speaking Greek. 

The partisans of Rome began to feel uneasy, when they saw 
these generous spirits searching into the ancient treasures. 
"The Romano make wry faces," said Keuchlin, "and cry 
out, pretending that all these literary pursuits are contrary 
to the Romish piety, because the Greeks are schismatics. 
Oh I what toU and suffering must be undergone to restore 
wisdom and learning to Germany 1" 

Not long after, Eberhard of Wurtemberg invited Reuchlin 
to Tubingen to adorn that rising university. In 1483, he 
took him with him into Italy. Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and 
John Pico of Mirandola, were his friends &nd companions 
at Florence. At Rome, wlicn Eberhard had a solemn 
audience of the pope, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuch- 
lin delivered on address in such pure and elegant Latinity, 
that the assembly, who expected nothing of the kind from a 
barbarous German, was filled with astonishment, and the 
pontiff exclaimed ; " This man certainly deserves to rank 
with the best orators of France and Italy." 

Ten years later ReuchUn was compelled to take refuge 
at Heidelberg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape 
the vengeance of Eberhard'a successor. Philip, in conjunc- 
tion with John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend 
and chancellor, endeavoured to diffuse the light that was 
beginning to dawn in every part of Germany. Dalberg 
had founded a library, which was open to all the learned. 
On this new slage Reuchlin made great efforts to destroy the 
barbarism of his countrj-men. 

Having been sent by the elector in 1498 on an important 
mission to Rome, he employed all the time and money 
he conid spare, either in improving himself in the Hebrew 
tuigtuige under tlw learned Israelite, Abdi&ft Sj^boma, >& i|j 
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parch ising aH the Greek and Hebrew manuscripts he eooU 
find, with a yiew of employing them as so many torches 
to increase in his own coimtry the light which was ahready 
beginning to appear. 

Argyrbpolos, an illustrious Greek, was then at Borne 
explaining to a numerous auditory the ancient mi^vels 
of liis national literature. The learned ambassador proceeded 
with his attendants to the hall where this doctor was lectur- 
ing, and on his entrance saluted the master, and deplored 
the misfortunes of Greece, then expiring under the blows 
of the Ottomans. The astonished scholar asked his visiter, 
"v Where do you come from, and do you understand Greek?* 
Reuchlin answered, " I am a German, and I am not 
entirely ignorant of your language." At the request of 
Argyropolos, he read and explained a passage from Thucy- 
dides, which the professor happened to have before him. 
Upon this Argyropolos, struck with astonishment and grie^ 
exclaimed, " Alas ! alas ! the fugitive and exiled Greece has 
gone to hide herself beyond the Alps I " 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous Germany and of 
ancient and learned Greece met in the palaces of Rome ; thus 
the East and the West embraced in this resort of the worid, 
and the one poured into the lap of the other those intel- 
lectual treasures which it had snatched from the barbarism 
of the Ottomans. God, whenever his plans require it, 
brings together in an instant, by some great catastrophe, 
the things which seemed destined to remain for ever 
separated. 

Reuchlin, on his return to Germany, was able to take 
up his residence again at Wmi;emberg. It was at this time 
he accomplished those labours that were so useful to Luther 
and to the Reformation. This man, who, as Count Palatine, 
occupied a distinguished place in the empire, and who, 
as philosopher, contributed to lower Aristotle and exalt 
Plato, drew up a Latin dictionary which superseded those 
of the schoolmen ; wrote a Greek grammar which greatly 
facilitated the study of that language; translated and 
explained the Penitential Psalms; corrected the Vulgate; 
and — which is his chief merit and glory — ^was the fiist 
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to.iNibUsh in (xermany a Hebrew grammar and dictionary.^ 
ReucUin by this labour reopened the long-sealed books oi 
the old covenant, and thus raised, as he says himself^ '^a 
monument more durable than brass." 

But Remchlin endeavoured to promote the cause of truth 
as much by his life as by his writings. By his lofty stature, 
his commanding person, and his engaging address, he im- 
mediately gained the confidence of all with whom he had to 
deal. His thirst for knowledge was only equalled by his 
zeal in communicating what he had learnt. He spared 
neither money nor labour to introduce into Germany the 
editions of the classic writers as they issued from the Italian 
presses ; and thus the usher's son did more to enlighten his 
fellow-countrymen than rich corporations or mighty princes. 
His influence over youth was very extensive ; and who can 
estimate all that the Reformation owes to him in that 
respect ? We will mention only one instance. His cousin, 
a young man, the son of a skilful and celebrated armourer 
named Schwarzerd, came to reside with his sister Elisabeth, 
in order to study under his direction. Reuchlin, delighted 
at beholding the genius and industry of his youthful scholar, 
adopted him as his son. Good advice, presents of books, 
example, — ^nothing was spared to make his relative useful 
to the Ohufch and to his country. He was charmed at 
seeing the work prosper under his eyes; and finding the 
German name of Schwarzerd too harsh, he transUited it into 
Greek, according to the fashion of the times, and named the 
yoimg student Melancthon. This was the illustrious friend 
of Luther. 

But grammatical studies could not satisfy Reuchlin. 
Imitating his Jewish teachers, he began to study the mystic 
meanmg of the Word. " God is a spirit," said he, " the 
Word is a breath, man breathes, God is the Word. The 
names which He has given to himself are an echo of 
eternity."* He thought with the Cabalists that man can 
ascend from symbol to symbol, and from form to form to the 
last and purest of all forms, — to that which regulates the 
kingdom of the spu*it.f 

* De Yerbo Mirifieo. t De Axle C^\k«X;sA.\Qii. 
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While Rcuchlin was bewildering himself in these peaoeftil 
and. abstract researches, the hostility of l^ie 8cho<^ineDy sud- 
denly and very much against his will, forced him into a violent 
contest that was one of the preludes to the Reformation. 

There dwelt at Colc^e one Pfefferkom, a baptised* rabbi, 
and intimately connected with the inquisitor Ilochstraten. 
This man and the Dominicans solicited and obtained from 
the Emperor Maximilian — ^perhaps with yery good intentions 
— an order by virtue of which the Jews were to bring 
all their Hebrew books (the Bible only excepted) to the 
town*hall of the place in which they resided. Here these 
writings were to be burnt. The motive put forward was, 
that they were full of blasphemies against Jesus Christ 
It must be acknowledged they were at least full of absnr- 
dities, and that the Jews themselves would have been no 
great losers by the proposed measure. 

The emperor invited Reuchlin to give his opinion npon 
these works. The learned doctor particularly singled out 
the books written against Christianity, leaving them to their 
destined fate ; but he endeavoured to save the rest. '^ The 
best way to convert the Israelites,** added he, '^ would be 
to establish two professors of the Hebrew language in each 
university, who should teach the tlieologians to read the 
Bible in Hebrew, and thus to refute the Jewish doctors." 
In consequence of this advice the Jews had their books re- 
stored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, like hungry ravens who 
see their prey escaping them, raised a furious clamour. 
They picked out different passages from Reuchlin's work, 
perverted their meaning, declared the author a heretic, 
accused him of a secret inclination to Judaism, and threat- 
ened him with the dungeons of the Inquisition. Reuchlin 
at first gave way to alarm ; but as these men became daily 
more insolent, and prescribed disgraceful conditions, he pub- 
lished in 1513 a " Defence against liis Cologne Slanderers," 
in which he described the whole party in the liveliest colours. 

The Dominicans swore to be avenged, and hoped by a 
stroke of authority, to uphold their tottering power. Hoch- 
Atraten had a tribunal formed at Mentz against Reuchlin, 

* See page 145 but. 
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and the writings of this learned man were committed to 
the flames. Then the innovators, the masters and disciples 
of the new school, feeling themselves all attacked in the 
person of Eeuchlin, rose np like one man. Th)e times 
were changed : Germany and literature were not Spain and 
the Inquisition. This great literary movement had called a 
public opinion into existence. Even . the superior clergy 
were almost entirely gained over to it. Reuchlin appealed 
to Leo X. This pope, who was no friend to the ignorant 
and fanatical monks, referred the whole matter to the 
Bishop of Spires, who declared Reuchlin innocent, and 
condemned the monks to pay the expenses of the investiga- 
tion. The Dominicans, those stanch supporters of the 
Papacy, had recourse in their exasperation to the infallible 
decrees of Rome; and Leo X., not knowing how to act 
between these two hostile powers, issued a mandate de 
fupersedendo. 

This union of learning with faith is one of the features 
af the Reformation, and distinguishes it both from the 
establishment of Christianity and from the religious revivals 
irf the present day. The Christians contemporary with 
the Apostles had against them all the refinement of their 
age; and, with very few exceptions, it is the same with 
those of our times. The majority of learned men were 
with the reformers. Even pubhc opinion was favourable 
to them. The work thus gained in extent ; but perhaps it 
lost in depth. 

Luther, acknowledging all that Reuchlin had done, wrote 

to him shortly after his victory over the Dominicans : 

* The Lord has been at work in you, that the light of 

Holy Scripture might begin to shine in that Germany 

where for so many ages, alas ! it was not only stifled but 

enturely extinct"* 

* liaS Titft J. ReuohliB. Framof. 1687.— Mayerholi; J. BMuMa md 
MtnaZflit. Berilii,i890. 
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One man — the great writer of the opposition at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century — ^had abready appeared, who 
considered it as the grand affair of his life to attack the 
doctrines of the schools and of the convents. 

Reuchlin was not twelve years old when this great 
genius of the age was bom. A man of no small vivacity 
and wit, named Gerard, a native of Gouda in the Low 
Countries, loved a physician's daughter. The principles 
of Cliristianity did not govern his life, or at least his 
passions silenced them. His parents and his nine brothers 
urged him to embrace a monastic life. He fled from his 
home, leaving the object of his affections on the point 
of becoming a mother, and repaired to Rome. The fraU 
Margaret gave birth to a son. Gerard was not informed 
of it ; and some time after he received from his parents the 
intelligence that she whom he had loved was no more 
Overwhelmed with grief, he entered the priesthood, and 
devoted himself entirely to the service of God. He returned 
to Holland: Margaret was still living I She would not 
marry another, and Gerard remained faithful to his sacer- 
dotal vows. Their affection was concentred on their son. 
His mother had taken the tenderest care of him : the fieither, 
after his return, sent him to school, although he was onty 
four years old. He was not yet thirteen, when his teacheTy 
Sinthemius of Deventer, one day embraced him with rapture^ 
exclaiming, << This child will attain the highest pinnacle a 
learning r It was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
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About this time his. mother died, and not long after hig 
broken-hearted father followed her to the grave. 

The youthM Erasmus* was now alone. He entertained 
tlie greatest dislike for a monastic life, which his guardians 
urged him to embrace, but to which, from his very birth, wo 
might say, he had been opposed. At last, he was persuaded 
to enter a convent of canons regular, and scarcely had he 
done so when he felt himself oppressed by the weight of 
his vows. He recovered a Kttle liberty, and we^ soon find 
him at the court of the Archbishop of Cambray, and some- 
what later at the university of Paris. He there pursued his 
studies in extreme poverty, but with the most indefatigable 
industry. As soon as he could procure any money^, he 
employed it in purchasing — first, Greek works, and then 
clothes. Frequently did the indigent Hollander solicit in 
vain the generosity of his protectors ; and hence, in after- 
life, it was Ills greatest delight to furnish the means of 
support to youthful but poor students. Engaged without 
intermission in the pursuit of truth and of knowledge, he 
reluctantly assisted in tlie scholastic disputes, and shrank 
from the study of theology, lest he should discover any errors 
in it, and be in consequence denounced as a heretic. 

It was at this period that Erasmus became conscious of 
his powers. In the study of the ancients he acquired a 
correctness and elegance of style, that placed him far above 
the most eminent scholars of Paris. He began to teach; 
and thus gained powerful friends. He published some 
writings, and was rewarded by admiration and applause. 
He knew the public taste, and shaking off the last ties of the 
schools and of the cloister, he devoted himself entirely to 
literature, displaying in all his writings those shrewd ob- 
nervations, that clear, lively, and enlightened wit which at 
once amuse and instruct. 

The habit of application, which he contracted at this 
period, dung to him all his life : even in his journeys, which 
were usually on horseback, he was not idle. He used to 

* His name was properly Gerard, like his father's. This Dutch name 
bt tnmUtod into Latin {DeHderius, Wcll-beloTed), and into Gieek 
(J^rofHiiiff). 
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compose on the road, while ridmg across the country, and 
as soon as he reached the urn, committed his thougfatv to 
writing^. It was thus he composed his celebrated Praise oi 
Folly, in a journey from Italy to England.* 

Erasmus early acquired a great reputation among the 
learned: but the exasperated monks TOwed deadly Teqgeaaee 
against him. Courted by princes, he was inexhaustible in 
finding excuses to escape from their invitations. He pre* 
ferred gaining his living with the printer Frobenius by cor« 
recting books, to living surrounded with luxury and favoun 
in the splendid courts of Charles V., Henry VIIL, of 
Francis I., or to CDcircling his head with the cardinal's hat 
that was offered him.f 

Henry the Eighth having ascende4 the throne in 150$^ 
Lord Mountjoy invited Erasmus, who had already been is 
England, to come and cultivate literature under the sceptre 
of their Octavius. In 1510 he lectured at Cambridge, 
maintaining with Archbishop Warham, John Colet, and 
Sir Thomas More, those friendly relations which continued 
until their deatli. In 1516 he vinted Basle, where he took 
up his abode in 1521. 

What was his influence on the Reformation? 

It has been overrated by one party, and depreciated by 
another. Erasmus never was, and never could have been, a 
reformer ; but he prepared the way for others. Not only did 
he diffuse over his age a love of learning, and a spirit of in- 
quiry and examination that led others much farther than he 
went himself; — ^but still more, under the protection of great 
prelates and powerful princes, he was able to unveil and 
combat the vices of the Church by the most cutting satirea. 

Erasmus, in fact, attacked the monks and the prevailing 
abuses in two ways. He first adopted a popular method. 
This fair little man, whose half-closed blue eyes keenly ob- 
served all that was passing, — on whose lips was ever a slight 
sarcastic smile, — ^whose manner was timid and embarrassed, 

* *Eyiuifiit9 futfiof. Seven editions of this work were sold in ft fe^ 
nontlu. 

t Aprindpilras &eUe mihi oontingeret fbrtnnft^ nisi mfllii nimhoi doldf 
0tt»tUherUB, Episft. ad Pirok. 
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— mS. whom, it seemed, that a puff of wind would hlow down, 
— ^scattered in every direction his elegant and biting sarcasms 
against the theology and devotion of his age. His natural 
character and the events of his life had rendered this dis* 
position habitual. Even in those writings where we should 
have least expected it, hii sarcastic humour suddenly breaks 
out, and he immolated, as with needle-points, those school- 
men and those ignorant monks against whom he had de- 
clared war. There are many points of resemblance between 
Voltaire and Erasmus. Preceding authors had alreadj 
popularized the idea of that element of folly which has crept 
into all the opinions and actions of human life. Erasmus 
seized upon it, and introduced Folly in her own person, 
Moria, daughter of .Plutus, born in the Fortunate Isles, 
fed on drunkenness and impertinence, and queen of a power- 
ful empire. She gives a description of it. She depicts suc- 
cessively all the states in the world that belong to her, 
but she dwells particularly on the churchmen, who will not 
acknowledge her benefits, though she loads them with her 
fevours. She overwhelms with her gibes and sarcasms that 
labyrinth of dialectics in which the theologians had be- 
wildered themselves, and those extravagant syllogisms, by 
which they pretended to support the Church. She unveils 
the disorders, ignorance, filthy habits, and absurdities of the 
monks. 

^* They all belong to me," says she, " those folks whose 
greatest pleasure is in relating miracles, or listening to 
marvellous lies, and who make use of them in an especial 
manner to beguile the dulness of others, and to fill their 
own purses (I speak particularly of priests and preachers) ! 
In the same category are those who enjoy the foolish but 
sweet persuasion that if they chance to see a piece of wood or 
a picture representing Polyphemus or Christopher, they will 
not die that day " ' 

" Alas I what follies," continues Moria ; " I am ahnost 
ashamed of them myself I Do we not see every country 
claiming its peculiar saint ? Each trouble has its saint| 
and ^very saint his candle. This cures the toothach '^ thA.t 

VOL. I. B 
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amists women in childbed ; a third restores what a thief luui 
stolen; a fourth preserves yon in shipwreck; and a fifth 
protects your flocks. There are some who have many 
virtues at once, and especially the Virgin-mother of God, 
in whom the people place more confidence than in her Son.* 
•.J... If in the midst of all these mummeries some wise man 
should rise and give utterance to these harsh truths : ' You 
shall not perish miserably if you live like Christians ;-j- — yon 
shall redeem your sins, if to your alms you add repentance, 
tears, watchings, prayer, fasting, and a complete change in 
your way of life ; — thjs saint will protect you, if you imitate 
his conduct;' — If, I say, some wise man should charitably 
utter these things in their ears, oh ! of what happiness would 
he not rob their souls, and into what trouble, what distaress 

would he not plunge them! The mind of man is so 

constituted that imposture has more hold upon it than 
truth.} If there is one saint more apocryphal than another 
— a St. George, St. Christopher, or St. Barbara — ^you will 
see him worshipped with greater fervency than St Peter, 
St Paul, or even than Christ himself." || 

But JMoria does not stop here : she attacks the bishops 
" who run more after gold than after souls, and who think 
they have done enough for Jesus Christ, when they take 
their seats complacently and with theatrical pomp, like Holy 
Fathers to whom adoration belongs, and utter blessings oi 
anathemas." The daughter of the Fortunate Isles •ven 
ventures to attack the Court of Rome and the pope himself^ 
who, passing his time in amusements, leaves the duties of 
his ministry to St. Peter and St Paul. " Can there be any 
greater enemies to the Church than these unholy pontifi^ 
who by their silence allow Jesus Christ to be forgotten; 
who bind him by their mercenary regulations ; who falsify 

* Prsecipne Deipara Virgo, cui Tulgus hominnm pluB prope tribvU 
quam FiUo. Encomium Morise, 0pp. It. 444. 

f Non male peribis, si bene Tixeris. IbkjL 

t Sic floulptus est hominis animus, ut longe magis tam quam 
oapi&tur. Ibid. 450. 

li Aut ipsum Christum. Ibid* 
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hui ^trine by forced interpretations; and crucify him a 
Mcond time by their scandalous lives ?"* 

Holbein added the most grotesque illustrations to the 
IVaise of Folly, in which the pope figured with his triple 
crown. Perhaps no work has ever been so thoroughly 
adapted to the wants of the age. It is impossible to 
describe the impression this little book produced throughout 
Chrisi;endom. Twenty-seven editions appeared in the life- 
time of Erasmus: it was translated into every European 
language, and contributed more than any other to confirm 
the anti-sacerdotal tendency of the age. 

But to the popular attack of sarcasm Erasmus united 
science and learning. The study of Greek and Latin 
literature had opened a new prospect to the modem genius 
that was beginning to awaken from its slumber in Europe. 
Erasmus eagerly embraced the idea of the Italians that the 
sciences ought to be studied in the schools of the ancients, 
and that, laying aside the inadequate and absurd works that 
had hitherto been in use, men should study geography in 
Sfirabo, medicine in Hippocrates, philosophy in Plato, 
mythology in Ovid, and natural history in Pliny. But he 
went a step further, and it was the step of a giant, and 
must necessarily have led to the discovery of a new world 
of greater importance to the interests of humanity than that 
which Columbus had recently added to the old. Erasmus, 
following out his principle, required that men should no 
longer study theology in Scotus and Aquinas, but go and 
leain it in the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and 
above all in the New Testament. He showed that they 
must not even rest contented with the Vulgate, which 
swarmed with errors ; and he rendered an incalculable 
•enrice to truth by publishing his critical edition of the 
Greek text of the New Testament — a text as little known in 
the West as if it had never existed. This work appeared 
at Basle in 1516, one yearbefore the Reformation. Erasmus 
tliiis did for the New TOtament what Reuchlin had done 

* Qnasi sint illi hostes ecclesise pemiciores quam impii pontifioes, qui 
ei sUentio Christum sinunt abolescere, et qu»8tuariis legibus alligant, et 
eoMtis interpretationibus adulterant, et pestilente yita iug^hxL^. '^aa, 
MorisB, 0pp. iy. 450. 
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for the Old. HcnccforwanI divines were able to read the 
Word of God in the original languages, and at a later 
period to recognise the purity of the Reformed doctrines. 

" It is my desire," said Erasmus, on publishing his New 
Testament, " to lead back that cold disputer of words, styled ' 
theology, to its real fountain. Would to God that this work 
may bear as much fruit to Christianity as it has cost me 
toil and application!" This wish was realized. In^yain 
did the monks cry out, " He presumes to correct the Holy 
Ghost !" The New Testament of Erasmus gave out a bright 
flash of light. His paraphrases on the Epistles, and on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John; his editions of 
Cyprian and Jerome ; his translations of Origen, Athanasius, 
and Chrysostom ; his PriiKipIes of True Theologi/* his 
Preacherj-^- and his Commentaries on various Psalms, con- 
tributed powerfully to diffuse a taste for the Word of Grod 
and for pure theology. The result of his labours even 
went beyond his intentions. Reuchlin and Erasmus gave 
the Bible to the learned ; Luther, to the people. 

Erasmus did still more: by his restoration of the New 
Testament, he restored what that revelation taught. " The 
most exalted aim in the revival of philosophical studies," 
said he, " will be to obtain a knowledge of the pure and 
simple Christianity of the Bible." A noble sentiment I 
and would to God that the organs of our modem philosophy 
understood their mission as well as he did ! " I am firmly 
resolved," said he again, " to die in the study of the Scriptures ; 
in them are all my joy and all my peace."} " The sum 
of all christian philosophy," said he on another occasion, 
'^amounts to this: — to place all our hopes in God alone, 
who by his free grace, without any merit of our own, gives 
us every thing through Christ Jesus; to know that we 
are redeemed by the death of his Son ; to be dead to worldly 
lusts; and to walk in conformity with his doctrine and 
example, not only injuring no JUKi, but doing good to 
all ; to support our trials patient^ in the hope of a future 

• Ratio Vera Theolo^iae. 

f Eodesiastioas, sen de RatioDO Concioiuuidi. 

t Ad Serratimn. 
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reward; and finally, to claim no merit to ourselves on 
account of our Tirtues, but to give thanks to God for all 
our strength and for all our works. Tliis is wliat should 
be instilled into man, until it becomes a second natuie."* 

Then raising his voice agiunst that mass of church-regula- 
tions about dress, fasting, feast-days, vows, marriage, and 
confession, which oppressed the people and enriched tlio 
priesfs, Erasmus exclaims : " In the churehcB they scarcely 
ever think of explaining the Gospel.-i- Tlie greater part 
of their sermons muat be drawn up to please the commisaarlea 
of indulgences. The mnst holy doctrine of Cluist must be 
suppressed or perverted to their profit. There is no longer 
any hope of cure, unless Christ himself should turn the 
hearts of rulers and of pontifis, and excite them to seek for 
real piety," 

The writings of Erasmus followed one another in rapid 
Buecesaion. He laboured unceasingly, and his works were 
read just as they came from his pen. Tliis animation, this 
native energy, this intellect so rich and so delicate, so witty 
and so bold, that was poured without any reserve in such 
copious streams upon his contemporaries, led away and 
enchanted the immense public who devoured tlie works of the 
philosopher of Rotterdam. He soon became the most in- 
fluential man in Cliristendom, and crowns and pensions were 
showered upon him from every side. 

If we cast our eyes on Die great revolution that some- 
what later renewed the Chnrcli, we cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that Erasmus served as a bridge to many minds. 
Nnmbera who would have been alarmed by tlie evangelical 
truths presented in all their strength and purity, allowed 
IhcmBclves to be drawn along by liira, and ultimately 
became the most zealous partisans of the Reformation. 

But the very circumstances that fitted him for the work 
of preparation, disqualified him for its accomplishment. 
" Erasmus is very caifl^e of exposing error," said Luther^ 

* Ad Job. Sleclitim, lAlf lima sunt iitiimis hominum inculoaadft, 

^, ut relut in naturam transcaiit. Er. Epp. i. 6S0. 

^ In teiDfilia lix lacat Evaugelium iuMrpretui kasisA. ■A'Vkntfilk. 
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"^ but he knows not how to teach the trnth*** The Gkwpdof 
Christ was not the fire at which he kindled and Bugtamed Ui 
energy, — ^^® centre whence his activity radiated. He wai 
in an eminent degree a man of learning, and only in oodmh 
qnence of Uiat was ho a Christian. He was too much the 
slave of vanity to acquire a decided influence over his age. His 
anxiously calculated the result that each step he took might 
have upon his reputation. There was nothing he liked better 
Uian to talk about himself and his fame. " The pope," wrote 
ho with childish vanity to an intimate friend, at the period 
when he declared himself the opponent of Luther, '' the pope 
has sent me a diploma full of kindness and honourable test^ 
menials. His secretary declares that this is an unprecedented 
honour, and that the pope dictated every word himself" 

Erasmus and Luther, viewed in connexion with the Re* 
formation, are the representatives of two great ideas, — of 
two great parties in their age, and mdeed in every age. 
The one is composed of men of timid prudence ; the other, ot 
men of resolution and courage. These two parties were 
in existence at that epoch, and they are personified in their 
illustrious chiefs. The men of prudence thought that the 
study of theological science would gradually bring about 
a reformation of the Church, and that, too, without violence. 
The men of action thought that the diffusion of more correct 
ideas among the learned would not put an end to the 
superstitions of the people, and that the correction of this or 
of that abuse, so long as the whole life of the Church was 
not renewed, would be of little effect. 

" A disadvantageous peace," Erasmus used to say, ^ is 
better than the most righteous war."* He thought-* 
and how many Erasmuses have lived since, and are living 
even in our own days I he thought that a reformation which 
might shake the Church would endanger its overthrow; 
he witnessed with alarm men's passions aroused into activity; 
evil every where mixed up with thiil%ttle good that mig^t 
be effected ; existing institutions destroyed without the pos- 
sibility of others being set up in their pkice ; and the vessel 

* Mftlo hunc, qaalisqnalia est, remm hnnuuiAnim statam qnam bqitM 
vxcUari tumultua, said he on another occasion. Epp. L 958. 
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of (he Church, leaking on every eldo, at last swallowed np 
by the tempcBt. " Those who hring the sea into new beds," 
said he, " often attempt a work that deceives their especia- 
tJooB; for the terrible element, once let in, does not go 
where they would wish it, but rnahes whithersoever it 
pleases, and causes great devastation."" "Be that as it 
may," added he, "let troubles be every where avoided ! It 
13 better to put np with ungodly princes than to increase the * 
evil by any change," -J- 

But the courageous portion of his contemporaries were 
prepared with an answer. History had sufficiently proved 
that a free exposition of the truth and a decided struggle 
against falsehood could alone ensure the victory. If they 
bad temporized, the artifices of policy and the wiles of the 
papal court would have extinguiabcd the truth in its first 
glimmerings. Had not conciliatory measures been employed 
for ages P Had not council after council been convoked to 
reform the Church ? All had been unavailing. Why now 
pretend to repeat an experiment that had so often failed? 

Undoubtedly a thorough reform could not be accomplisbcd 
without violence. But when has anything good or great 
ever appeared among men without causing Bome agitation? 
Wottid not this fear of seeing evil mingled with good, 
even had it been reasonable, have checked the noblest and 
the holiest undertakings? We must not fear the evil 
that may arise out of a great agitation, but we must take 
courage to resist and to overcome it. 

Is there not besides an essential difference between the 
commotion originating in human passions, and that which 
emanates from the Spirit of God? One shakes society, 
the other strengthens it. What an error to imagine witli 
Elrasmus that in the then existing state of Christendom, — 
with that mixtnra of contrary elements, of truth and false- 
hood, life and death— a violent collision could be pre- 
rented! As well strive to close the crater of Vesuvius 

' Semel xtmiasiun oon ea Imtot, qua deatmoraC idmiasor Ed 

Epp. L 953. 
+ Praistat Terre prmoipes impioa, quam nOTiitia rcbna gtMiia XMl-asa 

Ad Matth. ij. 90. Kg 
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wben the angry elements are already warring in its bosom 
The Middle Ages had seen more than one violent con^ 
motion, when the sky was less threatening with storms 
than at the time of the Reformation. Men had not then to 
think of checking and of repressing, but of directing and 
guiding. 

Who can tell what frightful ruin might not have occurred 
if the Reformation had not burst forth ? Society^ the prey 
of a thousand elements of destruction, destitute of any 
regenerating or conservative qualities, would have been 
terribly convulsed. Certainly this would have really 
been a reform in Erasmus's fashion, and such as many 
moderate but timid men of our days still dream of, which 
would have overturned christian society. The peopie, 
wanting that knowledge and that piety which the Reforma- 
tion brought down even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to 
their violent passions, and to a restless spirit of revolt, would 
have been let loose, like a furious and exasperated wild 
beast, whose rage no chains can any longer controL 

The Reformation was no other than an interposition 
of the Spirit of God among men, — a regulating princij[de 
that God sent upon earth. It is true that it might stir 
up the fermenting elements hidden in the heart of Inan* 
but God overruled them. The evangelical doctrines, the 
truth of God, penetrating the masses of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to perish, but everywhere strengthened 
what ought to be maintained. The effect of the Reformation 
on society was to reconstruct; prejudice alone could say 
that it was an instrument of destruction. It has been 
said with reason, with reference to the work of reform^ 
that '^ the ploughshare might as well think that it injures 
the earth it breaks up, while it is only fertilizing it." 

The leading principle of Erasmus was : " Give light, and 
the darkness will disappear of itself.*' This principle is 
good, and Luther acted upon it. But when the enemies 
of the light endeavour to extinguish it, or to wrest the 
torch from the hand of him who bears it, must we (for 
the sake of peace) allow him to do so? must we not resisf 
die wicked ? 
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Erasmus was deficient in courage. Now, that quulity 
is as iDdispcnsable to effect a reforraation as to take a 
town. There waa mucli timiJity io his cLaracter. Prom 
his early youth he trembled at the name of death. He 
took the most extraordinary care of his health. He spared 
no sacrifice to remove from a place in which a contagious 
malady waa reigning. The desire of enjoying the comforts 
of life exceeded even hia vanity, and this was his motive for 
rejecting more than one hrilliant offer. 

He had, therefore, no claims to the character of a reformer. 
" If the corrupted morals of tbc court of Rome call for a 
prompt and vigorous remedy, that is no hnsiness of mine," 
said he, " nor of those who are like me."* He had not that 
strength of faith which animated Luther. While the latter 
was ever prepared to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmua 
candidly observed, " Let others aspire to martyrdom : aa for 
me, I do not think myself worthy of such an honour.-{- I fear 
that if any disturbance were to arise, I should imitate Peter 
in his fail." 

By hia conversation and by his writings Erasmus bad 
prepared the way for the Reformation more than any other 
man; and yet be trembled when be saw the approach 
of that very tempest which he himself bad raised. He 
would have given anything to restore the calm of former 
times, even with all its dense vapours. But it was too 
late: the dike was broken. It was no longer in man'» 
power to arrest the flood that waa at once to cleanse and < 
Gertilizo the world. Erasmus waa powerful as God's instru- 
mcnt; when he ceased to be that, he was nothing. 

Ultimately Erasmus knew not what party to adopt 
None pleased bim, and be feared all. " It is dangerous to , 
speak," said he, " and it is dangerous to be silent." In 
every great religious movement there will bo found these 
wavering charaetera,— reapectable on many accounts, but !&• '. 
ijiirioQs to the truth, and who, from their unwillingness lo. 
displease any, offend all. 

a iL!iqa»d et pnesana Tomedium, cevte n 
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What would have become of the Truth^ had not God 
raised up more courageous champions than Erasmus ? 
Listen to the advice he gives Yiglius Zuichem, who was 
afterwards president of the supreme court at Brussels, as to 
the manner in which he should behave towards the sec* 
tarians— for thus he had already begun to denominate the 
Reformers : " Mj friendship for you leads me to desire that 
you will keep aloof from the conta^on of the sects, and 
that you will give them no opportunity of saying, Zuichem 
is become one of us. If you approve of their teaching, you 
should at least dissemble, and, above all, avoid discussions 
with them. A lawyer should finesse with these people, as 
the dying man did with the devil, who a^ked him. What do 
you believe ? The poor man, fearful of being caught in 
some heresy, if he should make a confession of his £ftith, 
replied, What the Church believes. The devil demanded. And 
what does the Church believe ? — ^What I believe. — Once more 
he was questioned. What do you believe ? — and the expir- 
ing man answered once more, Wliat the Church believes T* 
Thus Duke George of Saxony, Luther's mortal enemy, 
having received an equivocal answer to a question he had 
put to Erasmus, said to him : '' My dear Erasmus, wash lAe 
the fur without wetting it 1" Secundus Curio, in one of his 
works, describes two heavens — ^the papal and the christian. 
He found Erasmus in neither, but discovered him revolving 
between both in never-ending orbits. 

Such was Erasmus. He needed that inward emandpa-* 
tion which alone gives perfect liberty. How different would 
he have been had he abandoned self, and sacrificed all for 
truth I But after having endeavoured to effect certain reforms 
with the approbation of the heads of the Church ; after 
having deserted the Reformation for Rome, when he saw that 
these two things could not go hand in hand; — ^he lost 
ground with all parties. On the one side, his recantations 
could not repress the anger of the fanatical partisans of the 
papacy : they felt all the evil he had done them, and would 
not pardon him. Furious monks loaded him with abuse 
from the pulpits ; they called him a second Lucian — a finr 
* Kr»sm. Epp. 274. Append. Edit. Lu^d. Bat* 
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that had laid waste the Lord's vineyard. A doctor of 
Constance had hung the portrait of Erasmus in his stadf, 
thai he might be able at any moment to spit in his face.—* 
But, on the other hand, Erasmus, deserting the standard of 
the 6ospel| lost the affection and esteem of the noblest men 
of the age in which he lived, and was forced to renounce^ 
there can be little doubt, those heavenly consolations which 
God sheds in the heart of those who act as good soldiers o£ 
Christ. This at least seems to be indicated by those bitttt 
tears, those painful vigils, that broken sleep, that tastelest 
food, that loathing of the ^tudy of the Muses (formerly his 
only consolation), those saddened features, that pale CsMse, 
those sorrowful and downcast eyes, that hatred of existenoe 
which he calls ^' a cruel life," and those longings after death, 
which he describes to his friends.* Unhappy Erasmus I 

ThQ enemies of Erasmus went, in my opinion, a little 
beyond the truth, when they exclaimed on Luther's appear* 
anoe : '' Erasmus laid the egg, and Lutlicr hatched if^f 
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The same symptoms of regeneration that we have seen 
among princes, bishops, and learned men, were also found 

* 

* Yigiliae molests, somnus irrequietos, cibus insipidus omnis, ipsoi^ 

qnoque musarum studium ipsa frontis mesB mcestitia, vultuB pallor« 

oeulorum subtristis dejoctio. Erosm. £pp. i. 1380. 

■f The works of Erasmus wero published by John Le Clero, at Liege, 
1703, in ten yoIs. folio. For his life, consult Burigny, Vie D'Erasme, 
Paris, 1757 ; A. Miiller, Leben des Erasmus, Hamb. 1828 ; and the 
iliography inserted by Le Clerc in his Biblioth^que Choisie. See also 
ftlie beaattfiil and impartial essay of M. Nisard (Reyue cles Deux MondM), 
who ■eeniB to me, howeyer, to be mistaken in his estimate of Enumnit 
tad Lnther. ' 
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among men of the world, — among nobles, knights, and 
warrionu The German nobility played an important part 
in the Reformation. Several of the most illustrious sons of 
Germany formed a dose alliance with the men of letters^ 
and inflamed by an ardent, frequently by an excessive zeal, 
they strove to deliver their country from the Roman yoke. 

Various causes contributed to raise up friends to the 
Reformation among the ranks of the nobles. Some having 
frequented the universities, had there received into their 
bosoms the fire with which the learned were animated. 
Others, .brought up in generous sentiments, had hearts pre- 
disposed to receive the glorious lessons of the GrospeL 
Biany discovered in the Reformation a certain chivafarous 
ch^tracter that fascinated them and carried them along with 
it And others, we must freely acknowledge, were o'fifended 
with the clergy, who, in the reign of Maximilian, had power- 
fully contributed to deprive them of their ancient indepen-. 
dence, and bring them imder subjection to their princes. 
They were full of enthusiasm, and looked upon the Reforma- 
tion as the prelude to a great political renovation ; they saw 
in imagination the empire emerging with new splendom 
from this crisis, and hailed a better state, brilliant with the 
purest glory, that was on the eve of being established in the 
world, not less by the swords of the knights than by the 

^ Word of God * 

r Ulrich of Hiltten, who has been called the German 
Demosthenes, on account of his philippics against the 
Papacy, forms, as it were, the link that unites the knights 
with the men of letters. He distinguished himself by his 
writings not less than by his sword. Descended from an 
ancient Franconian family, he was sent at the age of eleven 
years to the convent of Foulda, in which he was to become 
a monk. But Ulrich, who felt no inclination for this pro- 
fession, ran away from the convent at sixteen, and repaired 
to the university of Cologne, where he devoted himself to 

* Animus ingens et feroz, yiribiui pollens. — Nam si oonsilia et ooBatui 
HQtteni non defecissent, qnasi nervi oopiarum atqae potentisB, jam mntatio 
onminm rerum exstitisset, et quasi orbis status pabUd fuisset conyemit. 
Gamer, ^^ta Molancthoui?. 
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the atady of languages and poetry. Somewhat later he) 
led a wanderiug life, and was present, as a common soldier 
at the siege of Padua in 1513, beheld Rome and all hei 
scandalous abuses, and there sharpened those arrows which 
he afterwaids discharged against her. 

On his return to Germany, Hiitten composed a treatise 
against Rome, entitled " The Roman Trinity." In this 
work he unveils the disorders of the papal court, and points . 
out the necessity of putting an end to her tyranny by force. 
" There are three things," says a traveller named Vadiscus, 
who figures in the treatise, — " there are three things that 
,are usually brought away from Rome : a bad conscience, a 
disordered stomach, and an empty purse. There are tlpee 
things in which Rome does not believe : the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hell. There are three 
things in which Rome traffics : the grace of Christ, ecclesi- 
astical dignities, and women," The publication of this work 
compelled Hiitten to leave the court of the Archbishop of 
Mentz, where he had composed it. 

Reuchlin's affair with the Dominicans was the signal that 
brought together all the men of letters, magistrates, and 
nobles, who were opposed to the monks. The defeat of the 
inquisitors, who, it was said, had escaped a definite and 
absolute condemnation only by means of bribery and in- 
trigue, had emboldened their adversaries. Councillors of 
die empire; patricians of the most considerable cities, — 
Pickheimor of Nuremberg, Peutinger of Augsburg, and 
StasH of Cologne; distinguished preachers, such as Capito 
and OQcolompadius ; doctors of medicine and historians ; all 
the literary men, orators, and poets, at whose head shono 
Ulrich of Hiitten, composed that army of Ihuchlinists, ol 
which a liat was even published.* The most remarkable 
production of this leaimed league was tlie famous popular 
satire entitled — The Letten of Obscure Men. The principal 
anthors of this work were Hiitten, and Crotus Robianua, 
one of his college friends ; but it is hard to say which of 
them first conceived the idea, even if it did not originate 
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with the learned printer Angst, and if HUttea took anjr 
sliare in the first part of the work. Seyeral humamittSf ai- 
sembled in the fortress of Ebembnrg, appear to have oon^ 
tributed to the second. It is a bold sketch, a eaiicatue 
often too rudely coloured, but full of truth and atrength, oi 
itriking resemblance, and in characters of fire. Its effect 
was prodigious. The monks, the adversaries of Reuchlin, 
the supposed writers of these letters, discuss the affiurs of 
the day and theological matters after their own fashion 
and in barbarous latinity. They address the silliest and 
most useless questions to their correspondent Ortuin Gratins, 
professor at Cologne, and a friend of Pfe£ferkom. With the 
most artless simplicity they betray their gross ignorance, 
inc^ulity, and superstition ; their low and vulgar spirit ; the 
coarse gluttony by which they make a god of their bellies; 
and at the same time their pride, and fematicaly persecuting 
seal They relate many of their droll adventures, of theif 
excesses and profligacy, with various scandalous incidents 
in the lives of Hochstraten, Pfefferkom, and other chieb 
of their party. The tone of these letters — at one time 
hypocritical, at another quite childish — ogives them a very 
comic effect: and yet the whole is so natural, that tfaA 
English Dominicans and Franciscans received the woric 
with the greatest approbation, and thought it really oooh 
posed on the principles and in the defence of their orders. 
A certain prior of Brabant, in his credulous simplici^, 
even purchased a great number of copies, and sent them 
as presents to the most distinguished of the DominicaiiS. 
The monks, more and more exasperated, applied to the 
pope for a severe bull against all who should dare to read 
these letters; but Leo X. would not grant their request 
They were forced to bear with the general ridicule, and 
to smother their anger. No work ever inflicted a more 
terrible blow on these supporters of the Papacy. But it 
was not by satire and by jests that the Grospel was to 
triumph. Had men continued walking in this path ; had 
the Reformation had recourse to the jeering spirit of the 
world, instead of attacking error with the arms of Ggd, 
its cause would have been lost. Luther boldly condemned 
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tliese satires. One of Iiis friends having sent him The 
Tewnir of Pasquin's Supplication, he replied, " Tlie BOnaenso 
yon have forwarded me eeema to have been composed by 
on ill-regolated mind. I hove communluated it to a circle 
of friends, and all have come to the same conclusion."* 
And spewing of flie same work, he writea to another 
corresponilent : " This Supplication appears to me to Iiave 
been written by the author of the Letters of Obscure Men. 
I approve of his design, but not of his work, since he 
cannot refrain from insults and abuse,"-]- Tins judgment Is 
severe, but it shows Luther's disposition, and how superiOT 
he was to his conlemporarieH. We must add, however, 
that he did not always follow such wke maxims. 

Ulrich having been compelled to resign the protection of 
the Archbishop of Mentz, sought that of Charles V., who 
W69 then at variance with the pope. He accordingly repaired 
to Brussels, where the emjieror was holding his court. But 
far from obtaining anything, he learnt that the pope had 
called upon Charles to send him bound hand and foot to 
Rome. The inqnisitor Hochatraten, Rcnchlin's persecutor, 
was one of those whom Leo X. had charged to bring him to 
trial. TJlrich quitted Brabant in indignation at such a 
request having been made fo the emperor. He had scarcely 
left Brusaels, when he met Hochstraten on the highroad. 

. The terrified inquisitor fell on his knees, and commended 
his floul to God and tlie saints. "No!" said the knight, 
"I will not soil my weapon with thy blood I" He gave 
bim a few strokes with the flat of his sword, and allowed 
him to proceed in peace. 

Illitten took refuge in the castle of Ebemburg, where 
Francis of Sickingen offered an asylum to all who were 
perBCCUlCil by the ultra-montanists. It was here that his 
burning zeal for the emancipation of liia country dictated 
those remarkable letters which be addressed to Charles V., 
lo the Elector Frederick of Saxony, to Albert, archbishop of 
Mcnti, and to the princes and nobles, — letters that place 
him in the foremost ranks of authorship. Here, too, he 
ccmpoaetl all those works intended to be read and undu- 

* Lata. Syp-i-l^ ^HM.Sft. 
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stood by the people, and which inspired all the Gtemuui 
states with horror of Rome, and with the love of liberty. 
Ardently devoted to the cause of the Reformation, bis de« 
sign was to lead the nobles to take np arms in favour of the 
Giospel, and to fall with the sword upon that Rome which 
Luther aimed at destroying solely by the Word of God and 
by the invincible power of the truth. 

Yet amidst all this warlike enthusiasm, we are charmed 
at finding in Hiitten mild and delicate sentiments. On 
the death of his parents, he made over to his brothers all 
the fjBunily property, altliough he was the eldest son, and 
even begged them not to write to him ot send him any 
money, lest, notwithstanding their innocence, they should be 
exposed to suffer by the malice of his enemies, and fall with 
him into the pit. 

If Truth cannot acknowledge Hutten as one of her children, 
for her walk is ever with holiness of life and charity of 
heart, she will at least accord him honourable mention as 
Que of the most fomtidable antagonists of error.* 

The same may be said of Francis of Sickingen, his 
illustrious Mend and protector. This, noble knight, whom 
many of his contemporaries judged worthy of Uie im- 
perial crown, shines in the first rank among those warriors 
who were the adversaries of Rome. Although delighting in 
the uproar of battle, he was filled with an ardent love 
of learning and with veneration for its professors. When 
at the head of an army that menaced Wurtemberg, he 
gave orders that, in case Stuttgard should be taken by 
assault, the house and property of that great scholar, John 
Reuchlin, should be spared. Sickingen afterwards invited 
him to his camp, and embracing him, offered to support him 
in his quarrel with the monks of Cologne. For a long time 
chivalry had prided itself on despisuig literature. The 
epoch whose history we are retracing presents to us a 
new spectacle. Under the weighty cuirasses of the Hiittens 
and Sickingens we perceive that intellectual movement 
which was beginning to make itself felt in every quarter. 

• Htttten's Works were published at Berlin by Mnnbhen, IfiB-iaM^ 
m 5 Tols Syo. 
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The first fruits tbat the Rcforrnation gave to the world were 
wairiofB that were the friends of the peaceful arta. 

Hutten, who oa his return from Bruasela had taken 
refuge in the castle of Sickiugen, invited the worthy kuight 
U) Btudy the evangelical doctrines, and explained to him 
the foundations on which they rest. " And is there any 
man," asked he in ostonlghment, "who dares attempt to 
overthrow such an edifice?. ..Who could do it?,.." 

Many individuals, who were afterwards celebrated as 
reformers, found an asylum in his caatle ; among others, 
Martin Buccr, Aquila, Schwebel, and Q^colampadius, so 
tliat Hiittcn with justice used to call Ebemburg " the 
reatmg-place of the righteous," It was the duty of CEcolam- 
padiuB to preach daily in the castle. The warriors who 
were there assembled, at last grew weary of hearing so 
much said about the 'meek vu'tues of Christianity : the 
§ermons appeared to them too long, however brief (Ecolam- 
padius endeavoured to he. They repaired, it is true, ahnost 
every day to the church, but it was for Uttle else than to 
hear the benediction and to repeat a short prayer, so that 
CEcoiampadius used to exclaim : " Alas I the Word of God 
is sown here upon stony ground !" 

Erelong Sickingen, wishing to serve the cause of truth 
after his own fashion, declared war against the Archbishop' 
of Treves, " in order," as he said, " to open a door for the 
Gospel." In vain did Luther, who had aheady appeared, 
strive to dissuade him from it : he attacked Treves with 
fiOOO horse and 1000 foot. The courageous archbishop, 
with the aid of the Elector Palatine and the Landgrave ot 
Qesse, compeUed him to retire. In the following spring the 
alUed princes attacked him in Ids castle of Landstcin, 
After a bloody assault, Sickingen was obliged to surrender! 
he had been mortally wounded. The three princes entered 
tie fortress, and after searching through it, discovered the 
■tout-hearted knight in a vault, lying on his bed of death. 
He stretched out his hand to the Elector Palatine, without 
seetiiing to notice the princes who accompanied him ; but these 
Overwhelmed him with questions and reproaches: "Leave 
MB io wgoae," BBJd bB, "fori must iwvfygyra to bmww 
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more powerM lord than yon! " When Lnfhef heart of 

his death, he exclaimed : *^ He Lord is lighteons and 
greatly to be praised! It is not by the sword that he will 
have his Gospel propagated." 

Such was the melancholy end of a warrior, who, as 
elector or emperor, might perhaps have raised Grennany 
to a high degree of glory; but who, confined within a 
narrow circle, wasted the great powers with whidi he 
had been endowed. But it was not in the tnmnltnons 
bosoms of these warriors that the divine truth, coming down 
from heaven, was to take up her abode. It was not by 
their arms that she was to prevail; and God, by bringing to 
nought Sickingen's mad projects, confirmed anew the testi- 
mony of St. Paul: The weapons of owr wavfare are m4 
eamaly hut mighty through God (2 Cor. x. 4). 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, a friend of Hfitten 
and Sickingen, appears to have had more wisdom and a 
deeper knowledge of the truth. He wrote with great modesty 
to Leo X., exhorting him to restore his temporal power to 
its rightful owner, namely, the emperor. Addressing his 
subjects as a father, he endeavoured to explain to them 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted them to faith, 
. obedience, and trust in Jesus Christ, " who is the Lord of aU,** 
added he. He resigned into the Emperor's hand a pension 
of 200 ducats, " because he would no longer serve one who 
lent his ear to the enemies of the truth." We find an 
expression of his recorded that seems to place him hx above 
HUtten and Sickingen: "Our heavenly teacher, the Holy 
Ghost, can, whenever he pleases, teach in one hour more of 
the faith that is in Christ Jesus, than could be learnt at the 
university of Paris in ten years." 

Those who look for the friends of the Reformation oidy 
on the steps of thrones,* or in cathedrals and in colleges^ 
and who maintain that it had no Mends among the peoplOi 
are greatly mistaken. God, who was preparing the hearts 
of the wise and the powerful, was also preparing in the 
homes of the people many simple and hnmble-mindod men, 
who were one day to become the ministers of his Woid 

* Soe aiftteaabriand*B Etndes Historlqiieg. 
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The hiatory of the period shows the ferment theo agitating 
the lower orders. The tendency of popular hterature before 
the Reformation was In direct opposition to the prevailing 
spirit of the Church, In the EMlenspiegel, a celebrated 
popular poem of the times, there is a perpetual current ot 
ridicnle against brutal and gluttonous priests, who were fond 
of pretty housekeepers, fine horses, and a well-fiiled larder. 
In the Beynard Eeinekc, the priests' houses with their 
fomilies of little children are a prominent feature ; another 
popular writer thunders with all his might against those 
ministers of Christ who ride spirited horses, but who will 
not fight against the infidels ; and John Rosenblut, in 
one of his carnival plays, introducos the Grand Turk in 
person to deliver a seasonable address to the states of ChriB- 
tendom. 

It was in reality in the bosoms of the people that the 
revolntion so soon to break /orth was violently fermenting. 
Not only do we sec youths issuing from their ranks and 
aeizin<; upon the highest stations in the Church; but there 
are those who remained all their lives engaged in the hum- 
blest occupations, and yet powerfully contributing to the 
great revival of Christendom. We proceed to recall a few 
features in the life of one of these individuals. 

Hans Sachs, son of a tailor of Nuremberg, was bom on 
die 5th November 1491. He was named Hans (John) 
after his father, and had made some little progress in 
learning, when a severe mulady compelled him to renounce 
his studies and take np the business of a shoemaker. 
Young Hans profited by the hTierty which this humble 
trade allowed to his mind, to penetrate into that higher 
world in which his soul delighted. The songs that had 
ceased to be heard in the castles of the nobles, sought and 
found an asylum among the inhabitants of the merry towns 
of Germany, A singing school was held in the church of 
Nuremberg. TTieae exercises, in which Hans used to join, 
opened his heart toreUgjious impressious, and helped to awaken 
tn him a taste for poetry and music. But the young man's 
genius eonld not long remain confined within the walla of b.ui 
He ^rirtwd to sea wttb Wi Cfwtn 
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of idiich he had read so much in books, — of which' his 
r oomrades related so many stories, — and which his imagina- 
tion peopled with wonders. In 1511, with a small bundle 
of necessaries, he sets out and directs his steps towards the 
south. Erelong the youthM trayeller, who had met with 
jovial companions, students roaming from town to town, 
and with many dangerous temptations, feels a terrible 
struggle beginning within him. The lusts of life and his 
holy resolutions are contending for the mastery. Trembling 
for the result, he takes, flight and hides himself in the small 
town of Wels in Austria (1513), where he lived in retire- 
ment, devoting himself to the cultivation of the fine arts. 
The Emperor Maximilian chanced to pass through this town 
with a brilliant retinue, and the young poet allowed himself 
to be carried away by the splendour of the court. The 
prince placed him in his hunting-train, and in the noisy 
halls of the palace of Inspruck, Hkns again forgot all his 
resolutions. But his conscience once more cried aloud. Im- 
mediately the young huntsman lays aside his brilliant livery, 
quits the court, and repairs to Schwatz, and afterwards to 
Munich. It was in the latter town that, at the age of 
twenty years (1514), he composed his first hymn " in honour 
of God" to a remarkable air. He was covered with ap- 
plause. During his travels he had had many opportunities 
of observing the numerous and melancholy proofs of the 
abuses under which religion was buried. 

On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled, married, .and 
became a father. When the Reformation broke out, he 
lent an attentive ear. He clung to the Holy Scriptures, 
which were already dear to him as a poet, but in which he 
no longer sought merely for images and songs, but for the 
light of truth. To this truth erelong he consecrated his 
lyre, and from an humble workshop, near the gates of the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, issued tones that re-echoed 
throughout Germany, preparing men's minds for a new era, 
and everywhere endearing to the people the mighty revolii- 
tion that was going forward. The spiritual songs of Ham 
Sachs and his Bible in verse were a powerful help to this 
great woA. It would, perhaps, ^^ ^ decide who did 
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tihe most for it — the Prinoe-elector of Saxony, adndnistrator 
of tbo empire, or the Nuremberg shoemaker I 

Thus, then, was there in every class something that 
annoimced the Reformation. Warnings appeared on every 
ride, and events were hastening on which threatened to 
destroy the work of ages of darkness, and to ' make all 
things new." The hierarchical form, which the efforts of 
many centuries had stamped upon the world, was shaken, 
and its fall was nigh. The light that had been just dis- 
covered spread a multitude of new ideas through every 
country with inconceivable rapidity. In every grade of 
society a new life was in motion. " Wliat an age P ex- 
claimed Hiitten ; " studies flourish — ^minds are awakening 
it js a joy merely to be alive !" Minds that had lain dor- 
mant for so many generations, seemed desirous of redeeming 
by their activity the time they had lost. To leave them 
unemployed, and without food, or to present them only with 
such as had long supported their languishing existence, 
would have betrayed ignorance of man's nature. Already 
did the human mind clearly perceive what was and what 
should be, and surveyed with a daring glance the immense 
gulf which separated these two worlds. Great princes 
filled the thrones ; the time-worn colossus of Rome was 
tottering under its own weight ; the ancient spirit of 
chivalry was dead, and its place supplied by a new spirit 
which breathed at once from the sanctuaries of learning and 
from the homes of the lowly. The printed Word had taken 
wings that carried it, as the wind wafts the light seed, even 
to the most distant places. The discovery of the two Indies 
extended the boundaries of the world. Everything announced 
a great revolution. 

But whence is to proceed the blow that shall throw down 
the ancient building, and raise a new one from its ruins? 
No one knew. Who possessed greater wisdom than Frederick, 
greater learning than Reuchlin, greater talents than Erasmus, 
more wit and energy than Hiitten, more valour than Sickingen, 
or was more virtuous than Cronberg? And yet it was not 
feom Frederick, or Reuchlin, or Erasmxx^, ot ^^iVXi^'Ok^ ^ 
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Sickingen, or Cronberg! Learned men, princeg, 

warriorSy nay the Church itself-— all had undermined some 
of the foundations; but there they had stopped. In no 
direction could be seen the powerfol hand that was to be 
the instrument of God. 

And yet all men had a presentiment that it would soon 
tuppeax/J Some pretended to have discov^ed in the stars 
( unerring indications of its approach. Some, as they looked 
upon the miserable state of reli^on, foretold the near coming 
of Antichrist Others, on the contrary, predicted a reforma- 
tion to be dose at hand. The world waited in expectatioa 
Lutber ^ipeaied. 
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TUB YOUTH, OOMVEBSIONy AND EABLT LABOURS OF LDTHEIL 

1483-1517, 

CHAPTER L 

Lather's Descent— His Parents— His Birth— His Poyerty— Paternal 
Home— Sererity— First Knowledge— School of Magdeburg— Hard- 
■hips— Eisenach— The Shiinamite— House of Ck>tta— Arts— Reoolleo< 
tions of thiFtse Times— His Studies — Trebonius— The Uniyersity. 

All was ready. God who prepares his work through ages, 
accomplishes it hj the weakest instruments, when His time 
Is come. To efibct great results by the smallest means — 
such is the law of God. This law, which prevails every- 
where in nature, is found also in history. God selected 
the reformers of the Church from the same class whence 
he had taken the apostles. He chose them from among 
that lower rank, which, although not the meanest, does 
not reach the level of the middle classes. Everything was 
thus intended to manifest to the world that the work was 
not of man but of God. The reformer Zuingle emerged 
from an Alpine shepherd's hut ; Melancthon, the theologian 
of the Reformation, from an armourer's shop ; ^nd Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The first period in man's life — that in which he is formed 
and moulded under the hand of God — ^is always important. 
It is eminently so in the career of Luther. The whole of 
the Reformation is mcluded in it. The diflferent phases of 
this work succeeded one another in the soul of him who was 
to be the instrument for effecting it, before they were ac- 
oomplished in the world. The knowledge of the change that 
took place in Luther's heart can alone funusYi Wiii&V^^ X.^ ^^^^ 
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reformation of the Church. It is only by studying tbt 
particulars that we can understand the general work. Those 
who neglect the former will be ignorant of the latter except 
in its outward appearance. They may acquire a knowledge of 
certain events and certain results, but they will never com- 
prehend the intrinsic nature of that revival, because the 
principle of life, that was its very soul, remains unknown to 
them. Let us therefore study the Reformation in Luther 
himself, before we proceed to the events that chiuiged the 
(ace of Christendom. 

In the village of Mora, near the Thuringian forests, and 
not far from the spot where Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
began to proclaim the Gospel, had dwelt, doubtless for many 
centuries, an ancient and numerous family of the name of 
Luther.* As was customary with the Thuringian peasants, 
the eldest son always inherited the dwelling and the paternal 
(ields, while the other children departed elsewhere in quest 
of a livelihood. One of these, by name John Luther, married 
Margaret Lindemann, the daughter of an inhabitant of Neu- 
stadt in the see of Wurzburg. The married pair quitted 
the plains of Eisenach, and went to settle in the little town 
of Eisleben in Saxony, to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. 

Seckendorf relates, on the testimony of Rebhan, superin- 
tendent at Eisenach in 1601, that Luther's mother, thinking 
her time still distant, had gone to the fair of Eisleben, and 
that contrary to her expectation she there gave birth to a 
son. Notwithstanding the credit that is due to Seckendorf, 
this account does not appear to be correct : in fact, none of 
the oldest of Luther's historians mention it ; and besides, it 
is about twenty-four^leagucs from Mora to Eisleben, and in 
the condition of Luther's mother at that time, people do not 
readily make up their minds to travel such a distance to see 
a fair ; and, lastly, the evidence of Luther himself appears 
in direct opposition to this asscrtion.f 

* TetuB familia est ei late propagata mediocrium hominnm. Mebnetk. 
Vita Luth. 

+ Ego natiu sum in Eisleben, bapiisatusqne apud Sanctum-Petnun ib^ 
dem. Parentea mei de prope Isenaco iUuc migrarnnt. Luth. E^pw iJ 
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John Luther was an upright man, diligent in busineaS) 
frank, and carr}'ing the firmness of his character even to ob- 
stinacy. With a more cultivated mind than that of most men 
of his class, he used to read much. Books were then rare ; 
but John omitted no opportunity of procuring them. They 
formed his relaxation in the intervals of repose, snatched from 
his severe and constant labours. Margaret possessed all the 
virtues that can adorn a good and pious woman. Her mod- 
esty, her fear of God, and her prayerful spirit, were particn- 
larly remarked. She was looked upon by the matrons of the 
neighbourhood as a model whom they should strive to imitate.* 

It is not precisely known how long the married pair had 
been living at Eisleben, when, on the 10th of November, one 
hour before midnight, Margaret gave birth to a son, Me- 
lancthon often quostioned his friend's mother as to the period 
of his birth. " I well remember the day and the hour," 
replied she, " but I am not certain about the year." But 
Luther's brother James, an honest and upright man, has re- 
corded, that in the opinion of the whole family the future re- 
former was born on St. Martin's eve, 10th November, 1483.f 
And Luther himself wrote on a Hebrew Psalter which is 
still in existence : " I was born in the year 1483.":]: The 
first thought of his pious parents was to dedicate to Grod, 
according to the faith they professed, the child that he had 
given them. On the morrow, which happened to be Tues- 
day, tlie father carried his son to St. Peter's church, where 
he received the rite of Infant Baptism and was called Mar- 
tin in commemoration of the day.§ 

The child was not six months old, when his parents 
quitted Eisleben to repair to Mansfeldt, which is only five 
leagues distant. The mines of that neighbourhood were 
then very celebrated . John Luther, who was a hard-working 
man, feeling that perhaps he would be called upon to bring 
uj a numerous family, hoped to gain a better livelihood 

* Intuebantarqae in earn csetene honests mniieres, ut in ezcmplar 
viitatiim. Melancth. Vit^ Lutheri. t Ibid. 

t Anno 1483, natos ego. Psalter in the Dantadc library. 

$ It iff well known that the Baptist denomination regard the immentini 
fifhelieverB in Christ as the only Scriptaral Baptisn. See p. 2.-P\)b.CkKcv. 
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iog himaelf and his children in that town. It was heiA 
that the understanding and strength of young Luther fe« 
ceived their first development ; here his actiyity began to 
dlqiday itself, and here his chai'acter was declared in his 
words and in his actions. The plains of Mansfeldt, the 
banks of the Wipper, were the theatre of his first sports with 
the children of the neighbourhood. 

The first period of their abode at Mansfeldt was full of 
dlflSculty to the worthy John and his wife. At first they 
lived in great poverty. " My parents," said the Reformeri 
" were very poor. My father was a poor wood-cutter, and 
my mother has often carried wood upon her back, that she 
might procure the means of bringing up her children. They 
endured the severest labour for our sakes." The exampte 
of the parents whom he revered, the habits they inspired in 
him, early accustomed Luther to labour and frugality. 
How many times, doubtless, he accompanied his mother to 
the wood, there to gather up his little faggot 1 

There are promises of blessing on the labour of the 
righteous, and John Luther experienced their realisaticm. 
Having attained somewhat easier circumstances, he esta- 
blished two smelting furnaces at Mansfeldt. Beside these 
furnaces little Martin grew in strength, and with the pro- 
duce of this labour his father afterwards provided for his 
studies. "It was from a miner's family," says the good 
Mathesius, " that the spiritual founder of Christendom was 
to go forth : an image of what God would do in purifying 
the SODS of Levi through him, and refining them like gold 
in his furnaces."* Respected by all for his integrity, for 
his spotless life, and good sense, John Luther was made 
councillor of Mansfeldt, capital of the earldom of that name. 
Excessive misery might have crushed the child's spirit : the 
competence of his paternal home expanded his heart and 
elevated his character. 

John took advantage of his new position to court the 
society which he preferred. He had a great esteem for 
learned men, and often invited to his table the clergy and 

* Danim nrasate dieser igeistliohe Sohmelier. M«UiMin% BBiloltali 
I3ff5,p.X 
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sohoulmasters of the place. His house offered a picture of 
those social meetings of his fellow-citizens, which did honour 
to Genuauy at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
It wnB s, Durror iu which were reflected the numerous 
images that followed one another on the agitated scene ol 
the times. The child profited hy them. No douht the sight 
of these men, to whom bo much respect was shown in his 
father's house, excited more than once in little Martin's 
heart the ambitious desire of becoming himself one day a 
schoolmaster or a learned man. 

As Boon as he was old cnongh fo receive instruction, hia 
parents endeavoured to impart to him the knowledge of God, 
to tnuu him up iu His fear, and to mould him to christian 
virtues. They eserted aU their care in this earhest do- 
nestic education.* Tlie father would oitcn kneel at the 
child's bedside, and fervently pray aloud, begging the Lord 
that his son might remember His name and one day contri- 
bute to the propagation of the truth. f The parent's prayer 
was most graciously listened to. And yet his tender 
solicitude was not conlined to this. 

His father, anxious to see him acquire the tiements of that 
learning for which he himself had so much esteem, invoked 
GrOd's blessing upon him, and sent him to schooL Martin was 
still very young. Hia father, or Nicholas Emler, a young 
man of Mansfeldt, often carried him in their arms to the 
honse of George Emilius, and afterwards returned to fetch 
him home. Eniler in after-yeara married one of Luther's 
aisters. 

His parents' piety, their activity and austere virtue, gavt 
the boy a happy impulse, and formed in him an attentive 
and serious disposition. The system of education which 
then prevailed made use of chastisement and fear as the 
principal incentives to study. Margaret, although some- 
times approving the too great severity of her husband, 
frequently opened her maternal arms to her son to console 
him in hia tears. Yet cvcil she herself overstept the limits 

* Ad offnilionem ct timorcm Dei donunticaiustttatione lUtigtnln 

■Ma«fM«nuit. MeUncth. Vila Latli. 
t Conrsd SBhliimribarg, Qrat. dc TH* it Morti LqftniA. 
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of that wise precept : He that loveth his san^ ehd$ienM 
him betimes, Martin's impetuous character gave fireqnelit 
occasion for punishment and reprimand. ''My parents,* 
said Luther in after-life, ''treated me harshly, so that I 
became very timid. My mother one day chastised mo so 
severely about a nut, that the blood came. They seriously 
thought that they were doing right ; but they could not 
distinguish character, which however is very necessary in 
order to know when, or where, or how chastisement should 
be inflicted. It is necessary to punish ; but the apple should 
be placed beside the rod."* 

At school the poor child met with treatment no less 
severe. His master flogged him fifteen times successively 
in one morning. " We must," said Luther, when relating 
this circumstance — ^^ we must whip children, but we must 
at the same time love them." With such an education 
Luther learnt early to despise the charms of a merely 
sensual life. " What is to become great, should begin 
small," justly observes one of his oldest biographers; 
" and if children are brought up too delicately and with too 
much kindness from their youth, they are injured for life."f 

Martin learnt something at school. He was taught the 
heads of his Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles* 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, some h3rmn8, some forms of prayer, 
and a Latin grammar written in the fourth century by Don- 
atus who was St. Jerome's master, and which, improved in the 
eleventh century by one Remigius, a French monk, was 
long held in great repute in every school. He furtha 
studied the calendar of Cisio Janus, a very singular work, 
composed in the tenth or eleventh century : in fine, he 
learnt all that could be taught in the Latin school of 
Mansfeldt. 

But the child's thoughts do not appear to have been theie 
directed to God. The only religious sentiment that ooidd 
ihen he discovered in him was fear. Every time he heard 
Jesus Christ spoken of, he turned pale with affiright; for 

Sed non poterant discemere ingenia, secundnm qusB esseiit ttnipo* 
rMDdsd correctioncfl. L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 1786. 
f" Woe grosB soU werdon, muss Ucin anf^ehen. Mathedu, WsL ^ X 
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the Saviour had only been represented to him as an offended 
judge. This acrvile fear^ — so alien to trae religion — may 
perhaps have prepared him for the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, and for that J07 which he afterwarda fett, when hp 
leamt to know Him who is meek and lowly in heart. 

John Luther wished to make his son a scholar. The 
day that waa everywhere beginning to dawn, had pene- 
trated even into the house of the Mansfeldt miner, and 
there awakened ambitious thoughts. Tlic remarkable dis- 
position, the persevering application of his son, made John 
conceive the liveliest expectations. Accordingly, in 1497, 
when Martin had attained the age of fourteen years, his 
father resolved to part with him, and send him to the Fran- 
ciscan school at Magdebnrg. His mother was forced to 
consent, and Martin prepared to quit the paternal roof. 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. In the 
midst of nmnerouB privations, for be scarcely had enough 
to live upon, he inquired — he listened. Andrew Proles, 
provincial of the Augustine order, was at that time warmly 
advocating the necessity of refonning religion and the 
Church. It was not he, however, who deposited in the 
young man's heart the first germ of the ideas that were 
afterwards developed there. 

This was a rude apprenticeship for Luther. Thrown 
upon the world at the age of fourteen, without friends or 
protectors, he trembled in the presence of his masters, and 
in the hours of recreation be painfully begged his bread in 
company with children poorer than himself. " I used to 
beg with my companions for a Uttle food," s^d he, " that we 
might have the means of providing for ^our wants. One 
day, at the Imie the Church celebrates the festival of Christ's 
nativi^, we were wandering together through the neighbour- 
ing villages, going from house to house, and singing in four 
porta the usual carols on the infant Jeaus, bom at Bethlehem. 
"Wo stopiied before a peasant's house that stood by itself at 
the eWmmity of the village. Tlie farmer, heating us sing 
our Christmas hymns, came out with some victuals which 
" ; intended lo give us, and caUed out in a high voice and 
V^^t^Bh tow^ Boya, where are jou? ¥u%\i.UsBsa. 11. 
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these wordg, we ran off as fast as our legs woiild cany IIS. We 
bad no reason to be alarmed, for the fanner offisred ns aaaisW 
ance with great kindness; but our hearts, nodoabt| wera 
rendered timorous by the menaces and tyranny with which 
the teachers were then accustomed to rule over their pupfli^ 
so that a sudden panic had seized us. At last, howev^, as 
tlie farmer continued calling after us, we stopped, forgot our 
fears, ran back to him, and received from his hands the food 
intended for us. It is thus," adds Luther, ''that we aie 
accustomed to tremble and flee, when our ccmscienoe is 
guilty and alarmed. In such a case we are afraid even of 
the assistance that is offered us, and of those who are cor 
friends, and who would willingly do us every good."* 

A year had scarcely passed away, when John and Mar- 
garet, he&ring what difficulty their son found in supporting 
himself at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, wh^re there 
was a celebrated school, and in which town' they had many 
relatives.-}* They had other children; and although their 
means had increased, they could not maintain their son in a 
place where he was unknown. The ftimaces and the ib- 
dustry of John Luther did little more than provide for ths 
support of his family. He hoped that when Martin arrived 
at Eisenach, he would more easily find the means of buIh 
sistence ; but he was not more fortunate in this town. His 
relations who dwelt there took no care about him, or per- 
haps, being very poor themselves, they could not give him 
any assistance. 

^licn the young scholar was pinched by hunger, he was 
compelled, as at Magdeburg, to join with his schoolfellows 
in singing from door to door to obtain a morsel of bread. 
This custom of Luther's days is still preserved in many 
German cities : sometimes the voices of the youths form m 
harmonious concert. Often, instead of food, the poor and 
:' modest Martin received nothing but harsh words. Then, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he shed many tears in secreti and 
Hiought with anxiety of the future. 

One day, in particular, he had already been repulsed from 

» Latheri Opera (Waloh.) u. 2347. 

f JgeuBonm enim pAoo totam'iwimitalam meam habet. L. Ep|i. L 
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tbree bouses, and was proparmg to return £aBting to hia 
lodgings, when, having reached the square of St. George, 
be stopped motionless, plunged in melancholy reilcctions, 
before the house of a worthy citizen. Must he for want o( 
bread renounce hia studies, and return to labour with his 

fether in the mines of Mansfeldt ? Suddenly a door 

opens — a woman appears on the threshold : it is Ursula, 
the wife of Conrad Cotta, and daughter of the burgomaster 
of Hefeld.' The Eisenach chronicles style her " the pious 
Siuna})iiCe" in remembrance of her who so earnestly con- 
BttEuncd the prophet EUsha to stay and eat bread with 
her. The christian Sbunamite had already more than once 
remarked the youthful Martin in the assemblies of the 
^thfiit ; she had been affected by the sweetness of bis voice 
and by his devotion.-J- She had heard the harsh words that 
had been addressed to the poor scholar, and seeing him stand 
thus sadly before her door, she came to bis aid, beckoned 
him to enter, and gave him food to appease his hunger, 

Conrad approved of hia wife's benevolence ; he even found 
BO much pleasure in the boy's society, that a few days after 
he took him to live entirely with him. Henceforward his 
studies were secured. He is not obliged to return to the 
mines of Mansfeldt, and bury the talents that God has 
mtmsted to him. At a time when he knew not what 
would become of him, God opened the heart and the hou^e 
of a christian family. This event disposed his soul to that 
confidence in God which the severest trials could not after- 
wards shake. 

Luther passed in Cotta's house a very different kind ol 
liJe from that which he had hitherto known. His existence 
glided away calmly, exempt from want and care : his mind 
became more serene, his character more cheerful, and his 
heart more open. All his faculties awoke at the mild 
rajs of charity, and he began to' exult with life, joy, and 
happiness. His prayers were more fervent, bis thirst for 
knowledge greater, and his progress in study more rapid. 
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To literature aiid sdeiice he added the charms oC the fimB 
arts ; for they also were adyanciiig in G-ermany. The raes 
whom God destines to act upon their oontemporaiies, an 
themselves at first influenced and carried away by all the 
tendencies of the age in which they live. Luther learned (o 
play on the flute and on the lute. With this latter instru- 
ment he used often to accompany his fine alto voice, and thus 
cheered his heart in the hours of sadness. He took delight 
in testifying by his melody his lively gratitude towards his 
adoptive mother, who was passionately fond of music He 
himself loved the art even to old age, and composed the 
words and airs of some of the finest hymns that Germany 
^ssesses. Many have even passed into our language. 

These were happy times for young Luther : he could 
never think of them without emotion. One of Conrad's 
sons coming many years after to study at Wittembeig, 
when the poor scholar of Eisenach had become the fiirt 
doctor of the age, was received with joy at his table and 
under his roof. He wished to make some return to the son 
for the kindness he had received firom the parents* It was 
in remembrance of this christian woman who had fed him 
when all the world repulsed him, that he gave utterance to 
this beautiful thought : ^ There is nothing sweeter on earth 
than the heart of a woman in which piety dwells." 

Luther was never ashamed of these days in which, op* 
pressed by hunger, he used in sadness to beg the bread 
necessary for his studies and his livelihood. Far from that, 
he used to reflect with gratitude on the extreme poverty of 
his youth. He looked upon it as one of the means that 
God had employed to make him what he afterwards became, 
and he accordingly thanked him for it The poor children 
who were obliged to follow the same kind of life, touched 
his heart. '^ Do not despise,** said he, '^ the boys who go 
singing through the streets, begging a little bread for tht 
love of God {partem propter Deum) : I also have done the 
same. It is true that somewhat later my father suf^xyrtad 
mc with much love and kindness at the university of 
£rfurth, maintaining mo by the sweat of his brow ; yet I 
liaye been a poor beggar. And now, by means of my peii| I 
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hKve risen eo higli, that I would not change lots with the 
Brand Tuik liiniseli'. Nay more, Bhould all the riehea ol 
the earth be heaped one upon another, 1 would not take 
Ihem in exchange for what I possess. And yet I should 
not be where I am, if I had not gone to school — if I had not 
learnt to write." — Thus did this great man see in these his 
first hmnhle beginnings the origin of all his glory. He 
feared not to recall to mind that the voice whose accents 
thrilled the empire and the world, once used to beg for a 
morsel of bread in the streets of a small town. The 
Christian Ands a pleasure in auch recollections, because 
they remind him that it is in God alone he should 
glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the liTclinesa of hta 
imagination, the excellence of his memory, soon carried him 
beyond all his BchooUcllows.* He made rapid progress 
especially in Latin, in'eloquenee, and in poetry. He wrote 
speeches and composed verses. As he was cheerful, obhg- 
ing, and had what is called " a good hear!," he was beloved 
by his masters and by his schoolfellows. 

Among the professors he attached himself particularly 
to John Trehonius, a learned man, of an agreeable address 
and who had ah that regard for youth which is so well 
calculated to encourage them. Martin had noticed that 
whenever Trehonius entered the schoolroom, he raised hia 
cap to salute the pupils. A great condescension in those , 
pedantic times 1 This had delighted the young man. He 
saw that he was something. The respect of the master 
had elevated tlie scholar in his own estimation. The 
colleagues of Trehonius, who did not adopt the same 
custom, having cne day expressed their astonishment at 
his extreme condescension, he replied (and his answer did 
not the less strike the youthful Luther) : " There are 
aoiong tliese boys men of whom God will one day make 
burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. Al- 
though you do not yet see them vrith the badges of their 
dignity, it is right that you should treat them with respect." 
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DtobtleflB the young sdiokr listened with pleMore to 
worda, and perhaps imagined himself akeady irith Iht 
doctoi's cap upon his head I 
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The UniTenity— Soholastio Diyinity and the Cflaasiefl— Lather*! Pfely-* 
Difloorery of the Bible — Illness— Lnther admitted M.A.— ConseisBiN 
—Death of Alexis— The Thunder-Storm— ProTid(BBoe--Fuewea« 
Luther enters a Conyent. 

Llther had now reached his eighteenth year. He had 
tasted the sweets of literature; he burnt with a desire <rf 
knowledge ; he sighed for a uniyersity^education, and wished 
to repair to one of those fountains of learning where he 
could slake his thirst for letters.* His father required him 
to study the law. Full of hope in the talents of his son, ho 
wished that he should cultivate them and make them gene- 
rally known. He already pictured him discharging the 
most honourable functions among his fellow-citizens, gain- 
ing the favour of princes, and shining on the theatre of the 
world. It was determined that the young man should go 
to Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at this university in 1501. Jodocns, 
sumamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was teaching there the 
scholastic philosophy with great success. Melancthon re- 
grets that at that time nothing was taught at Erfurth but a 
system of dialectics bristlmg with difficulties. He thinks 
that if Luther had met with other professors, if they had 
taught him the milder and calmer discipline of true phik>- 
sopliy, the violence of his nature might have been moder- 
ated and softened.f The new disciple ai^lied himself to 
study the philosophy of the Middle Ages in the works o* 

* Degustata igitur literarum duloedine, natura flagraus onpidittis 
disoendi appetit academiam. Mel. Vit. Luth. 

t £t fortassia ad leniendam vehementiam nature mitiora stadia 
philoBophiie. Mel. Vit. Luth. 
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Occam, Scotus, Banaventure, and Thomaa Aquinas. In 
later times all this scholastic divinity was his aversion. 
He trembled with indignation whenever Aristotle's nams 
was pronounced in his presence, and he went so far as to 
Bay that tf Aristotia bad not been a man, he should not 
have hesitated to take him for the devil But a mind bo 
eager for learning as his required other aliments ; he began 
to study the masterpieces of antiquity, the writings of 
Cicero, Virgil, and other classic authors. lie was not con- 
tent, like the majority of students, ivitli learning their pro* 
ductions by heart: he endeavoured to fatfiom their thonghtB, 
to imbibe the spirit which animated them, to appropriate 
their wisdom to hunself, to comprehend the object of their 
writmgs, and to enrich his mind with their pregnaTit sen- 
tences and brilliant images. Ho often addressed questions 
to his professors, and soon outstripped all his fellow- 
itudente.* Blessed with a retentive memory and a strong 
imagination, all that he read or heard remained constantly 
present to his mindj it was as if he had seen it himself. 
" Thus shone Luther in his early years. The whole imi- 
versity," says Melancthon, " admired his genius."-]' 

But even at this period Iho young man of eighteen did 
not study merely to cultivate his intellect : lie had thoso 
serious tiioughts, that heart directed heavenwards, whici) 
God gives to those of whom he resolves to. make his most 
eealous ministers. Lnther was sensible of his entire depend- 
ence upon God, — simple and powerful conviction, which Is at 
once the cause of deep humility and of great actions ! He 
I^^ently invoked the divine blessing upon Ins labours. 
Kvery morning he began the day with prayer; he then 
went to church, and afterwards applied to his studies, losing 
not a moment in the whole course of the day. " To pray 
well," he was in the hahit of saying, " is the better half of 
study." t 

The young student passed in the university library all 

* Et quidem iuteT piimoa, ul ingenio Btudtoqoe moltoa oMequkUmn 
utoocllcbBt. CochlrBDa, Acta I.utheri, p. 1. 

f Sio i^itiir In juTentntp emincbat, iit loCi acodemim Lnthsri injtrainm 
nimlzuinni esBr-t. Vita l.mli. 
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flie timB he could snatch from his academical pnmdts. 
Books were as yet rare, and it was a great privflege fiu 
him to inrofit by the treasures brought together in this vast 
collection. One day — ^be had then been two years at Er« 
lurth, and was twenty years old — ^he opens many books in 
the library one after another, to learn their writers' names. 
One Yolume that he comes to attracts his attention. He 
has never until this hour seen its like. He reads the title — 
it is a Bible I a rare book, unknown in those times.* His 
interest is greatly excited : he is filled with astonishment.at 
finding other matters than those fragments of the gospels 
and epistles that the Church has selected to be read to the 
people during public worship every Sunday throughout the 
year. Until this day he had imagined that they composed 
the whole Word of God. And now he sees so many pages, 
so many chapters, so many books of which he had had no 
ideal His heart beats, as he holds the divinely inspired 
volume in his hand. With eagerness and with indescribable 
emotion he turns over these leaves from Grod. The first 
page on which he fixes his attention narrates the story of 
•Hannah and of the young Samuel. He reads — and his soul 
can hardly contain the joy it feels. This child, whom his 
parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth ; the song of 
Hannah, in which she declares that Jehovah '' raiseth up the 
poor out of the dust, and lifteth the beggar from the dimg- 
hiU, to set them among princes j** this child who grew up in 
the temple in the presence of the Lord ; those sacrificers, the 
sons of Eli, who are wicked men, who live in debauchery, 
and " make the Lord's people to transgress ;" — all this 
history, all this revelation that he has just discovered, 
excites feelings till then unknown. He returns home with 
a full heart. " Oh I that God would give me such a book 
for myself," thought hc.f Luther was as yet ignorant both 
of Greek and Hebrew. It is scarcely probable that he had 
studied these languages during the first two or three years 
of his residence at the university Tlie Bible that had filled 

* Au£ eine Zeit, wie cr dio Buchcr foin nacheinander beeielit 

fcomii) er Uber die lateinische Biblia. Mathes. 3. 

f Ayide percnrrit, ccspitqae optare ut olim talem librum et ipte nan- 
sUd posset. M. Adami Vit. Luth. p. 103. 
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him with Bucli transports was in Latin. He soon retnraed 
to the library to pore orer his treaenre. He read it again and 
again, and then, in his astoniehment and joy, tie returned to 
read it once more. The first glimmerings of a new truth 
were then beginning to davm upon his mind. 

Tliua had God led him to the diHCOvery of his Word — of 
Hiat book of which he was one day to give his fellow- 
countrrmen that admirable translation in which Germany 
has for (lirce centuries perused the oraelea of Gfod. Per- 
haps for the first time this precious volume has now been 
taken down from the place it occupied in the library of 
Erfiirth. This book, deposited upon the unknown shelves 
of a gloomy hall, is about to become the book of life to a 
whole nation. In that Bible the Reformation lay bid. 

It was in the same year that Luther took his firal 
academical degree — that of bachelor. 

The excessirc labour to which he had devoted himself in 
order to pass his examination, occasioned a dangerous ill- 
ness. Death seemed approaching hiv- ■ serious refiecUoni 
occnpied his mind. He Ihought that bis earthly exislenco 
was drawing to an end. The yonng man escited general 
interesL " It is a pity," they thought, " to see so many 
Gipectations so early blighted." Many friends came to visit 
him on his bed of sickness. Among their number was a 
venerable and aged priest, who had watched with interest 
the student of Mansfcldt in hia labours and in hia academic 
career. Luther could not conceal the tlioughts that occupied 
his mind. " Soon," said he, " I shall be caUed away from this 
world." But the old man kindly replied, " My dear bachelor^ 
take courage; you will not die of this illneaa. Our "God 
will yet make of you a man who, in turn, shall console 
many.^ For God laycth bis cross upon those whom he 
loveth, and they who bear it patiently acquire much wi»- 
dom," These words struck the young invalid. It was 
when he was so near deatli that ho heard the voice of a 
priest remind him that God, as Samuel's mother swd, raisetb 
up the miserable. Tiic old man had poured sweot eonsola- 

OoDi le virnia fadet qui alios mulloa i(«nuii e 
a Vit. Lalb. p. 103. 
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lion iato hii heart, had leriyed hit afiirita ; never vQl hf 
fargeC it ^This was the first piedicti<m that the worthj 
doctor heard," sa/s Mathesius, Luther^s friend, who reoordf 
the (act, ** and he often used to call it to mind." We mmj 
easily comprehend in what sense Mathesins eaUs tbeite 
words a prediction. 

When Luther recorered, there was a great change in 
hun. The Bible, his illness, the words of the aged pcieirt, 
seem to have made a new appeal to him: bnt as yet 
there was nothing decided in his mind. Another drcnm- 
stance awakened serious thoughts within him. It was As 
festiyal of Easter, probably in the year 1503. Luther was 
going to pass a Aort time with his family, and wore a 
sword according to the custom of the age. He struck 
against it with his foot, the blade fell out, and cut one ol 
the principal artericB. Luther, whose only companion had 
run off in haste to seek for assistance, finding himself ahme, 
and seeing the blood flowing copiously without being able 
to check it, lay down on his back, and put his finger on the 
wound ; but the blood escaped in despite of his exertions, 
and Luther, feeling the approach of death, cried out, '' 
Mary, help me I ** At last a surgeon 'arrived from Erfurtfa, 
who bound up the cut. The wound qiened m the nigh^ 
and Luther fainted, again calling loudly upon the Yurgin. 
'' At that time," said he in after-years, ^ I should have died 
relying upon Mary.'' Erelong he abandoned that super* 
stition, and invoked a more powerful Saviour. He continued 
his studies. In 1505 he was admitted M. A. and doctor of 
philosophy. The university of Erfurth was then the most 
celebrated in all Grermany. The others were but inferior 
schools in comparison with it The ceremony was coor 
ducted, as usual, with great pomp. A procession by torch- 
light came to pay honour to Luther.* The festival was 
magnificent It was a general rejoicing. Luther, encouraged 
perhaps by these honours, felt disposed to apply himself 
entirely to the law, in conformity with his father's wishes. 

But the will of God was different While Luther was 
occupied with various studies, and beginning to teach the 

Luth. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 2229. 



phyaicH and ethics of Aristotle, with other branches of philoso- 
phy, hi2 heart ceased not from crying to him that religion wai 
the one thing needful, and that above all things he should 
secnre his- salvation. He knew the displeasure that God 
manifests against sin ; he called to mind the penalties thittliis 
Word denounces against the sinner; and he asked himself, with 
apprehension, whether he was sure of possessing the diviiu. 
favour. His conscience answered, No ! His character woa 
prompt :md decided : he resolved to do all that might ensura 
him a firm hope of immortality. Two events occurred, one 
aftfr the other, to disturb his soul, and to hasten his resolution. 

Among his university friends was one named Alexis, 
with whom he lived in the closest intimacy. One morning 
a report was spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been 
assassinated. Luther hastens to ascertain the truth of 
Lhis rumour. This sudden loss of his friend agitated hiiD, and 
the question he asked himself. What would become of me, If 
I were tlma called away without warning? fills his mind 
with the keenest terrors.* r 

It was in the summer of the year 1505 that Luther,' 
whom the ordinary university vacations left at liberty, re- 
solved to go to Mansfeldt, to revisit the dear seencB of 
his childhood and to embrace hia parents. Perhaps also 
be wished to open his heart to his father, to sound him 
on the phin that he ivas forming in his mind, and obtain 
his permission to engage in another profession. He foresaw 
all the difficulties that awaited him. The idle life o( 
the majority of priests was displeasing to the active miner 
of Mansfeldt. Besides, the ecclesiastics were but little 
esteemed in the world ; for the most part their revenues 
were scanty ; and the father, who had made great sacrifices 
to maintain his son at the university, and who now saw hia 
leaching publicly in a celebrated school, although only 
in his twentieth year, was not likely to renounce the 
pffoud hopes he had cherished. 

Wd are ignorant of what passed during Luther's stay 

at Mansfeldt. Perhaps the decided ivish of his father 

Buidc Wm-fear to open bis heart to him. He again quitted 

. * IntaritB «odaJu aui coutrbtalua. CocUvni, 1. 
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his father's house to take his seat on the henches of. 
the academy. He was akeady within a short distanco 
of Erfiirthy when he was overtaken by a violent storni| 
such as often occurs in these mountains. The lightning 
flashed — ^the bolt fell at his feet Luther threw himself 
upon his knees. His hour, perhaps, is come. Death, the 
judgment, and eternity summon him with all their terrorSi 
and he hears a voice that he can no longer resist. ^ En- 
compassed with the anguish and terror of death," as he- 
says himself,* he makes a vow, if the Lord delivers him 
from this danger, to abandon the world, and devote himself . 
entirely to God. After rising from the ground, having still 
present to him that death which must one day overtake 
him, he examines himself seriously, and asks what he 
ought to do.f The thoughts that once agitated him now 
return with greater force. He has endeavoured, it is true, 
to fulfil all his duties, but what is the state of his soul ? 
Can he appear before the tribunal of a terrible God with 
an impure heart ? He must become holy. He has now as 
great a thirst for holiness, as he had formerly for knowledge. 
But where can he find it, or how can he attain it? llie 
university provided him with the means of satisfying his 
first desires. Who shall calm that anguish — ^who shall 
quench the fire that now consumes him ? To what school 
of holiness shall he direct his steps? He will enter a 
cloister : the monastic life will save him. Oftentimes has 
he heard speak of its power to transform the heart, to 
sanctify the sinner, to make man perfect I He will entar a 
monastic order. He will there become holy : thus will he 
secure eternal life.} 

Such was the event that changed the calling, the whole 
destiny of Luther. Li this we perceive the finger of God, 
It was his powerful hand that on the highway cast down 
the young master of arts, the candidate for the bar, the future 
lawyer, to give an entirely new direction to his life. RubK 

* Mit Erschrecken and Angst des Todes umgeben. L. £pp. iL 101. 

t Cum esset in campo, fiilnunis ictu territus. Coohlceni, 1. 

$ Occasio autem fuit ingrediondi illad TitSB genus, quod pietali t| 
ttudiis dootrinse de Deo, ozistimavit esse conyenientius. MeL Vli 
Loth. 
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&QUB, one of Luther's friends at the nuiTersily of Erfiulh, 
wrote tiius to him in after-life : " DiTine Providence looked 
at what yon were one day to become, when on your return 
from your parents, the fire from heaven threw you lo 
the ground, Uke another Paul, near the city of Erfurtli, 
and withdrawing jou from our society, drove you into 
the Augustine order." Analogous circumBlances have marked 
the conversion of the two greatest instruments that Divine 
Providence has made use of in the two greatest revolutions 
that have been effected upon the earth : Saint Paul and 
Luther* 

Luther re-enters Erfurtli. His resolution is unalterable. 
Stili it is not without a pang tliat he prepares to break 
the ties so dear to him. He communicates his intention 
to no one. But one evening he invites his imiversity 
fnends to a cheerful but frugal supper. Music once more 
enlivens their social meeting. It is Luther's farewell to 
the world. Henceforth, instead of these amiable companions 
of his pleasures and his studies, he will have monks; instead 
of this gay and witty conversation — the silence of the 
cloister; and for these merry songs — the solemn strains 
of the quiet cliapcL God calls him, and he must sacrifice 
everything. Still, for the last time, let him share in the 
joys of his youth I The repast excites his friends : Luther 
himself is the soul of the party. But at the very moment 
diat they are giving way without restraint to their gaiety, 
the }^ung man can no longer control the serious thoughts 
that fill his mind. He speaks — he makes known liis 
intention to his astonished friends.. They endeavour to 
shake it, but in vain. And that very night Luther, fearful 
perhaps of their importunate solicitations, quits his lodgings. 
He leaves behind him all his clothes and books, taking 
with hira only Virgil and Plautus ; he had no Bible at 
yet Virgil and Plautus I an epic poem and comedies I 

■ Soma hiitorians record that AJaria waa killed bj tho thunderbolt 
that aJarmed Luthsr ; hnt two of his coaCenipDrariea, MathsEiiiB (p. t.) 
tai Sulnecccr :in Orat. de Lulh,), diHtinguieh betwean Ihree two DTCntt; 
wi naj evea add llie lestimouy of Mulancthoo tu thcira : he savi— 
"faadalan luasio quo cuu iuterfectutn." Vit. Loth. 
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fIrikiBg pktive of LafMr'i u^idf Tben bad ia eflral 
taken place in him a wiiole 4Sfk — a beautifii], gland, and 
miblime poem; tut ai lie iiad a diqmition indined to 
gaiety, wit, and faoraofir, he oomUned more tliaa >€IM 
£uniliar feature with tha serious and stately gioondwoik 
of his life. 

Proyided with these two books, he repairs akme, in 
the darkness of night, to the eonyent of the harmits oi 9L 
Angustine. He asks admittance. Th^ gate opens and 
doses again. Behold him separated for eyer from bii 
parents, from the companions of his studies, and from the 
worid ! It was the 17th August 1505 : LuAor waa then 
Iwenty-one years and nine months old. 
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Luther was with Crodat last His soul was in safetj. 
He was now about to find that holiness which he so mudi 
desired. The monks were astonished at the sight of tbe 
youthful doctor, and extolled his courage and his contempt 
of the world.* He did not, however, forget his friends. 
He wrote to them, bidding farewdl to them and to fhi 
world; and on the next day he sent these letters, witk 
the clothes he had worn till then, and returned to the utt* 
versity his ring of master of arts, that nothing might remind 
him of tho world he had renounced. 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with astonishment. 
Must so eminent a genius go and hide himself in that 

* Hi^os mnndi eontemptn, ingressos est repente mnttis idmiiiiirtftM 
HUNiasterinm. CoohkBot, 1. 
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E state, which is a partial death?* Filled witJi tbe 
liTelieat sorrow, they hastily repair to the convent, in the 
hope of inducing Lutiier to retrace eo afflicting a step; 
but all was uaelesa. For two whole days Uiey surrounded 
the convent and almost besieged it, in the hope of seeing 
Luther come forth. But tbe gates remained closely shut 
and barred, A month elapsed wilhout any one being able 
to see or speak lo the new monk. 

Luther bad also hastened to communicate to his parents 
the great change that had taken place in his life. Hjs 
father was amazed. He trembled for his son, as Luther 
himself tells us in the dedication of his work on monastic 
vows addressed to his father. His weakness, his youth, the 
violence of his passions, all led John Luther to fear that when 
the first moment of enthusiasm was over, the idle habits 
of the cloister would make tlie young man fall either 
into despair or into some great sin. He knew that this 
kind of life had aU-raidy been the destruction of many. 
Besides, the councillor-minci of Mansfeldt had formed 
very different plans for his son. He bad hoped that he 
would contract a rich and honourable marriage. -And now 
al! his ambitious projects are overthrown in oiTe night by 
thie tuiprudeat step. 

John wrote a very angry letter to liia son, in which be 
spoke lo him in a contemptuous tone, as Lulher informs us, 
while he had addressed him always in a friendly manner 
after he bad taken his master-of-arts degree. He withdrew 
all his favour, and declared him disinherited from his 
paternal affection. In vain did his father's friends, and 
doubtless his wife, endeavour to soften him ; in vain 
did Uiey say : " If you would offer a sacrifice to God, 
let it be what you hold best and dearest, — even your son, 
your Isaac," The ineierable councillor of Mansfeldt would 
listen to nothing. 

Not long after, however {as Luther tells us in a senuon 
preached at Wittemberg, 20th January 1544), the plague 
appeared, and deprived John Luther of two of bis aona 
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About this time some one came and told tbe bereaved bihflr 

the monk of Erforth is dead also I His friends aeiied 

the opportunity of reconciling the father to the young noyioet 
^ If it should be a false alarm," said they to him, ^ at 
least sanctify your affliction by cordially consenting to your 
son's becoming a monkT — ^^ Weill so be it I" replied John 
Luther, with a heart' bruised, yet still half rebellious, '' and 
Grod grant he may prosper P Some time after this, when 
Luther, who had been reconciled to his father, related to 
him the event that had induced him to enter a monastic 
order : • " Grod grant," replied the worthy miner, " that you 
inay not have taken for a sign from heaven what was 
merely a delusion of the devil*** 

There was not then in Luther that which was after- 
wards to make him the reformer of the Church. Of this 
his entrance into the convent is a strong prooL It was 
a proceeding in conformity with the tendrades of the age 
from which he was soon to contribute his endeavours to 
liberate the Church. He who was destined to become the 
great teacher of the world, was as yet its slavish imitator. 
A new stone had been added to the edifice of superstition 
by the very man who was erelong to destroy it. Luther 
looked to himself for salvation, to human works and observ- 
ances. He knew not that salvation cometh wholly from 
God. He sought after his own glory and righteousnesSi 
unmindful of the righteousness and glory of the Lord. 
But what he was ignorant of as yet, he learnt soon 
after. It was in the cloister of Erfurth that this immense 
transformation was brought about, which substituted in his 
heart God and his wisdom for the world and its traditionSi 
and that prepared the mighty revolution of which he was to 
be the most illustrious instrument. 

When Martin Luther entered the convent, he changed 
Ills name, and assumed that of Augustine. 

The monks had received him with joy. It was no 
slight gratification to their vanity to see one of the ntost 
esteemed doctors of the age abandon the universitj to$ 

* Gott geb dM8 es nioht ein Betnur nnd tenflueh Qespenfl sbv I L 
^.iL 101. 
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a house oelonging to thdr order. NeverdieleBg they treated 
him harshly, and imposed on him the meanest occnpationa. 
They vrished to humble the doctor of philosophy, and to 
teach him that his learning did not raise him above his 
brethren. They imagined, besides, by this means to pie- 
Tent him from devoting himself so much to his studies, 
fipom which the convent could reap no advantage. The 
former master of arts had to perform the offices of porter, to 
open and shut the gates, to wind up the clock, to sweep the 
church, and to clean out the cells.* Then, when • the 
poor monk, who was at once doorkeeper, sexton, and 
menial servant of the cloister, had finished his work : Cwm 
sacco per civitatem ! Away with ydur wallet through the 
town! cried the friars; and laden with his bread-bag, he 
wandered through all the streets of Erfurth, begging from 
house to house, obliged perhaps to present himself at the 
doors of those who had once been his friends or his inferiors. 
On his return, he had either to shut himself up in a 
low and narrow cell, whence he could see nothing but 
a small garden a few feet square, or recommence his humble 
tasks. But he put up with all. Naturally disposed to 
devote himself entirely to whatever he undertook, he had 
become a monk with all his soul. Besides, how could 
he have a thought of sparing his body, or have had any 
regard for what might please the fiesh ? It was not thus 
that he could acquire the humility, the sanctity which he 
had come to seek within the walls of the cloister. 

The poor monk, oppressed with toil, hastened to employ 
in study all the moments that he could steal from these 
mean occupations. He voluntarily withdrew from the 
society of the brethren to give himself up to his beloved 
pursuits ; but they soon found it out, and surrounding him 
with murmurs, tore him from his books, exclaiming, *' Come, 
oome I It is not by studjring, but by begging bread, com, 
eggs, fish, meat, and money that a monk renders himself 
QBef^ to the cloister." f Luther submitted : he laid amde 
his books, and took up his bag again. Far from repenting 

* IiMft immonda purgare coactus est. M. Adam! Vita Lutlu ^ \<l^ 
^ Mneeeeri Orat. de Liith.-MathesiaB, p. 5. 
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«l haTing taken npon himself sudi a ]Pok% ha li wiBfaiy la 
go through with his task. It was then that the hiflexifala 
penererance vdth which he always carried out the reaoliH 
tions he had once formed^ began to be derefeped in hii 
mind. The resistance he made to these mde aasanlts ga^e 
a stronger temper to his wilL Gk>d tried him in small 
things, that he might learn to remain unshaken in great 
ones. Besides, to be able to deliver his age from the 
miserable superstitions under which it groaned, it was 
necessary for him first to feel their weight. To drain the 
enp, he must drink it to the very dregs. 

This severe apprenticeship did not however last so long 
as Luther might have feared. The prior of the convent, 
at the intercession of tlie university to which Luther 
belonged, freed him from tlie humiliating duties that had 
been laid upon him. Tlie youtliful monk then returned to 
his studies with new zeal. Tlic works of the Fathers (A 
the Church, especially of St. Augustine, attracted his 
attention. The exposition of the Psalms by this illustrious 
doctor, and his book On the Letter and tlw Spirit^ were his 
favourite study. Nothing struck him more than the 
sentiments of this Father oil the corruption of man's will 
and on Divine Grace. He felt by his own experience the 
reality of that corruption and the necessity for that grace. 
The words of St. Augustine corresponded with the senti- 
ments of his heart. If he could have belonged to any 
other school than that of Jesus Christ, it would undoubtedly 
have been to that of the doctor of "Hippo. Ue almost 
knew by rote the works of Peter d'Ailly and of Gabriel 
Biel. He was much taken with a saying of the former, 
tbat, if the Church had not decided to the contrary, it would 
have been preferable to concede that the brciid and wine 
were really taken in the Lord's supper, and not mere 
accidents. 

He also carefully studied the theologians Occam and 
Ctorson, who both express themselves so freely on the au- 
thority of the popes. To this course of reading he added 
other exercises, lie was heard, in the public discussions 
unravelling the most complicated trains of reasoning! ^^ 
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eitricftting himself from a labyrinth whence none but he 
eovld haye found an outlet AU his auditors were filled 
with astonishment.* 

But he had not entered the cloister to acquire the re- 
putation of a great genius: it was to seek food for his 
piety.f He therefore regarded these labours as mere di« 
gressions. 

He loved abore all things to draw wisdom from the pure 
source of the Word of God. He found in the convent a 
Kble fastened by a chain, and to this chained Bible he 
was continually returning. He had but little understanding 
of the Word, yet was it his most pleasing study. It some- 
times happened that he parsed a Vrhole day meditating 
upon a single passage. At other times he learned frag- 
ments of the Propjjets by heart. He especially desired to 
acqufre from the writings of the Prophets and of the 
Apostles a perfect knowledge of God's will ; to grow up in 
greater fear of His name ; and to nourish his faith by the 
sure testimony of the .Word.} 

It would appear that about this time he began to study the 
Scriptures in their original languages, and to lay the founda- 
tion of the most perfect and most useful of his labours — the 
translation of the Bible. He made use of Reuchlin's Hebrew 
Lexicon, that had just appeared. John Lange, one of the 
friars of the convent, a man skilled in Greek and Hebrew, 
and with whom he always remained closely connected,^ 
probably was his first instructor. § He also made much 
use of the learned commentaries of Nicholas Lyra,' who 
died in 1340. It was from this circumstance that Pfiug, 
afterwards bishop of Naumburg, said : Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset. \\ 

Hie young monk studied with such industry and zeal 
tliat it often happened that he did not repeat the daily 

* In dispiitationibus publicis labyrinthos aliis inextricabUe|, diflerto 
miiltii adndrantibas explicabat. Melancth. Vita Luth. 

t In e6 Tits generc non famam ingenil, sed alimenta pietattf qtue* 
vtbftt. Ibid. 

t Et firmifl testimoniis aleret timorem et fidem. Ibid. 

i Gcfleh. d. dcnteeh. BibelUbenetzong. 

8 If Iiyrtb had not touched his lyre, Luther had laawt 
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prayers for three or four weeks together. But he wMm 
grew alarmed at the thought that he had transgressed the 
rules of his order. He then shut himself up to repair his 
negligence, and began to repeat conscientiously all the 
prayers he had omitted, without a 'thought of either eating or 
drinking. Once even, for seven weeks together, he scarcely 
closed his eyes in sleep. 

Burning with desire to attain that holiness in quest of 
which he had entered the cloister, Luther gave way to all 
the rigour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the 
flesh by fastings, mortifications, and watchings.* Shut up 
in his cell, as in a prison, he struggled unceasingly against 
the deceitful thoughts and the evil inclinations of his heart 
A little bread and a small herring were often his only food. 
Besides he was naturally of very abstemious habits. Thus 
he was frequently seen by his friends, long after he had 
ceased to think of purchasing heaven by his abstinence, 
content himself with the poorest viands, and remain even 
four days in succession without eating or drinking.-|- This 
we have on the testimony of Melancthon, a witness in every 
respect worthy of credit. We may judge frOm this circum- 
stance of the little value we ought to attach to the fables 
that ignorance and prejudice have circulated as to Luthei^s 
intemperance. At the period of which we are speaking, 
nothing was too great a sacrifice that might enable him to 
become a saint, — to acquire heaven. Never did the Romish 
church possess a more pious monk. Never did cloister 
witness more severe or indefatigable exertions to purchase 
eternal happincss.f When Luther had become a reformer, 
and had declared that heaven was not to be obtained by 
such means as these, he knew very well what he was 
saying. " I was indeed a pious monk," wrote he to Duke 

* Summa dlsciplinse soveritate se ipse regit, et omnibus exerottiii 
Wctioniftn, disputationum, jejiinioram, precom, omoes longe sopecmi 
Melancth. Vit. Lnth. 

+ Erat enim natura, yalde modici cibi et potns ; Tidi ooniinnii 
qnataor diebus, cum quidem recte yaleret, prorsos nihU edenten anl 
bibentom. Ibi'l. 

t Strenue in studiis et exercitiis spiritnalibas, militaTit ibi Deo aimif 
iiOMtaor. CooblcBus, 1.. 
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GFrrgroffinK^ny, "and followed the rulee of my order rooro 
Blriotly tlun I can express. If ever monk could olitain 
heaven by his monkish works, I shonlJ ccvtainly have been 
entitled to it. Of tliis al! the fvlars who have known me 
can testilj'. If it had continued much longer, I ehould have 
Ckrried m)- mortifications even to death, by means of my 
ft-atchinga, prayers, reading, and other labours."* 

We are approaching the epoch which made Luther a new 
man, and which, by revealing to him the infinity of God's 
love, put him in a condition to declaie it to the world, 

Luther did not Gnd in tlic tranquillity of the cloister and 
in monkish perfection that peace of mind which lie had 
looked for there. He wished to have the assurance of his 
salvation : this was the great want of his soul. Without 
it, tliere was no repose for him. But the fears that had 
agitated him in the world pursue him to his cell. Nay, 
they were increased. The faintest cry of hia heart re-echoed 
loud beneath the silent arches of- the cloister. God had led 
him thither, that he miglit learn to know himself, and to 
despair of his oftTi strength and rirluc. His conscience, 
enlightened by the Divine Word, told him what it was to be 
holy; but he was fdlcd with terror at finding, neither in his 
heart nor in his life, that image of holiness wliieh he ()ad 
contemplated with admiration in the Word of God. A sad 
dUcovery, and one that la made by every sincere man 1 No 
righteousness within, no righteousness without 1 all was 

omission, sin, impurity I Tlic more ardent the character 

of Luther, the stronger was that secret and constant resist- 
snce which man's nature opposes to good ; and it plunged 
him Into despair. 

The monks and divines of the day encouraged him to 
satisfy the divine righteousness by meritorious works. But 
what works, thought he, can come from a heart like mine? 
How can I stand before the holiness of my judge with 
works polluted in thew veiy source? "I saw that I was 
a great sinner in the eyes of God," said he, " and I did not 
think it possible for me to propitiate him by my own merits." 

lie was agitated and yet dejected, avoiding the triOing 
• L. 0pp. (W.) zl 
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and stoind oonyersation of the monks. The latter, nnalile 
to comprehend the storms that tossed his sonl, looked ofKNi 
him with surprise * and reproached him for his silence and 
his gloomy air. One day, Cochloeus tells us, as they were 
saying mass in the chapel, Luther had carried thidier all 
his anxiety, and was in the choir in the midst of the 
brethren, sad and heart-stricken. Already the priest had 
prostrated himself, the incense had been burnt before the 
altar, the Gloria sung, and they were reading the Gospd, 
when the poor monk, unable any longer to repress his 
anguish, cried out in a mournful tone, as he fell on his 
knees, " It is not I — it is not I."-}- All were thunderstruck : 
and the ceremony was interrupted for a moment. Perhaps 
Luther thought he heard some reproach of which he knew 
himself innocent ; perhaps he declared his unworthiness of 
being one of those to whom Christ's death had brought the 
gift of eternal life. Cochloeus says, they were then reading 
the story of the dumb man's cry from whom Christ expelled 
a devil. It is possible that this cry of Luther, if the account 
be true, had reference to this circumstance, and that, al- 
though speechless like the dumb man, he protested by such 
an exclamation, that his silence came from other causes than 
demoniacal possession. Indeed, Cochloeus tells us that the 
monks sometimes attributed the sufferings of their brother 
to a secret intercourse with the devil, and this writer himself 
entertained that opinion.^: 

A tender conscience inclined Luther to regard the slightest 
fault as a great sin. He had hardly discovered it, before h^ 
endeavoured to expiate it by the severest mortifications 
which only served to i)oint out to him the inutility of aO 
human remedies. '^ I tortured myself almost to death," said 
bB, ^^ in order to procure peace with God for my troubled 
heart and agitated conscience; but surrounded with thick 
darkness, I found peace nowhere." 

The practices of monastic holiness, which had lulled so many 
eonsciences to sleep, and to which Luther himself had hadi 

* VisoB est fratribus non nihil singularitatis habere. Coeh]imi% 1. 

f Gam repente ceciderit vociferanfl, ** Non ram ! non ram I " IU4 

% Ez occulto aliqno earn dvmone oommerdo. Ibid. 
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s, soon appeared lo Iiim the anaraiUng 
remedies of an empirical and deceptive religion. "While I 
was yet a monk, I no sooner felt assuiled by any temptation 
than I cried out — I am lostl Immediately I had recourse 
to a thousand methods to stifle the cries of my conscience. 
I went every day to coofeflaion, but that was of no use to 
me. Then bowed down by sorrow, I tortured myself by the 
multitude of ray thoughts.— Look 1 exclaimed I, thou art 
stillenvious, impaticn t,passionateI... It profiteth thee nothing, 
wretched man, to have entered this saered order." 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices of his time, 
had from early youth considered the observances, whose 
worthlessness he had now discovered, as a certain remedy 
for diseased souls. What can he think of the strange dis~ 
covery he has just made in the solitude of the cloister? It 
IB possible, then, to dwell within the sanctuary, and yet 

bear in one's bosom a man of sin I He has received 

another garment, hut not another heart. His cspectationa 
are disappointed. "Where can he stop? ,Can all these rules 
and observances be mere human inventions? Such a sup- 
position appears to him, at one time, a temptation of the 
devil, and at another, an irresistible truth. By turns con- 
lending with the holy voice that spake to liis heart, and 
with the venerable institutions that time had sanctioned, 
Luther passed his life in a continual struggle. The young 
monk crept like a shadow through tlie long galleries of the 
cloister, that re-echoed with his sorrowful meanings. His 
body wasted away; his strength began to fiiil him; it some- 
times happened that ho remained like one dead.* 

On one occasion, overwhelmed with sorrow, he shut him- 
self up in his cell, and for several days and nights allowed 
no one to approach him. One of his friends, Lucas Edcm* 
bci^r, feeling anxious about the unhappy monk, and having 
a presentiment of the condition in which he was, took with 
hmi some boys who were in the habit of singing in the 
choirs, and knocked at the door of the cell. No one opena— ■ 

* Sape earn cogitantem 
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AO <»e answers. The good Edemberger, sdll more alanned; 
breaks open the door. Luther lies insensible upon the flooTi 
and giving no signs of life. His friend strives in yam to 
recall him to his senses : he is still motionless. Then the 
choristers begin to sing a sweet hymn. Hieir clear roicee 
act like a charm on the poor monk, to whom music was 
ever one of his greatest pleasures : gradually he recovers 
his strength, his consciousness, and life.* But if music 
could restore his serenity for a few moments, he requires 
another and a stronger remedy to heal him thoroughly : he 
needs that mild and subtle soundf of the Gospel, which is 
the voice of God himself. He knew it weU. And therefore 
his troubles and his terrors led him to study with fresh 
seal the writings of the prophets and of the apostleiuf 
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Luther was not the first monk who had undergone such 
trials. The gloomy walls of the cloisters often conoealed 
the most abominable vices, that would have made every 
upright mind shudder, had they been revealed; but often, 
also,^they hid christian virtues that expanded there in 
silence, and which, had they been exposed to the eyes^oc 
the world, would have excited universal admiration. The 
'fmsessors of these virtues, living only with themselves and 
with God, attracted no attention, and were often unknown 
to the modest convent in which they were enclosed : their 
lives were known only to GUkL Sometimes these humbk 
solitaries fell into that mystic theology, — sad disease of tiie 
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noblest minda! wliich in earlier agea had been the delight 
of the first monks on the banks of the Nile, and which 
osprofitably consumes the souls of those who become its 
victims. 

Yet if one of these men was called to some high station, 
he there disphiycd virtues whose salutary influence was 
. long and widely felt. The candle was set on a caiidlestick, 
and it iUumiued the whole house. Many were awakened 
by this light. Thus from generation to generation were 
these pious souls propagated ; they were seen shining like 
isolated torches at the very times when the cloisters were 
oAen little other than impure receptacles of the deepest 
darkness. 

A young man had been thus distinguished in one of the 
German convents. His name was John Staupitz, and he 
was descended from a noble Misnian family. From hia 
tenderest youth he had had a taste for knowledge and a 
of virtue." He felt the need of retirement to devote 
himself to letters. He soon discovered that philosophy 
asd the study of nature could not do much towards eternal 
salvation. He therefore began to leam divinity ; but 
especially endeavoured to unite practice with knowledge. 
" For," says one of his biographers, " it is in yam that we 
assume the name of divine, if we do not confirm that 
noble title by our livca,''-)- The study of the Bible and of the 
Angustine theology, the knowledge of himself, the battles that 
he, like Luther, had had to figlit against the deceits and lusts 
of hia heart, led him to the Redeemer. He found peaco 
to his soul in faith in Christ. The doctrine of election by 
grace had taken strong hold of his mind. Tlie integrity 
of his life, the extent of liis knowledge, the eloquence o( 
bis speech, not less than a striking exterior and dignified 
nianncrs,f recommended him to his contemporaries. Fred- 
eric the Wise, elector of Saxony, made him hJs friend, 
employed him in various embassies, and founded the 
muvcrsity of Wittembcrg under his direction. This disciple 

iinguiciilis, geneioBO Knimi impetii, ul Tirtntem et enidiUBl 
itenJil. Melth. Aclnm. Vita Stao[>iiii, "V Voii. 
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of St Paul and St Augustine was the first dean d the 
theological faculty of that school whence the li^t was 
one day to issue to illumine the schools and churchea of 
so many nations. He was present at the Lateran ooancil| 
as proxy of the Archbishop of Saltzburg, became provincial 
of his order in Thuringia and Saxony, and afterwards vicaito 
general of the Augustines for all Grcrmany. * 

Staupitz was grieved at the corruption of morals and the 
errors of doctrine that were devastating the Church. His 
writings on the love of God, on christian faith, and on 
conformity with the death of Christ, and the testimony <rf 
Luther, confirm this. But he considered the former evQ 
of more importance than the latter. Besides the mildness 
and indecision of his character, his desire not to go beyond 
the sphere of action he thought assigned to him, made him 
fitter to be the restorer of a convent than the reformer of 
the Church. He would have wished to raise none bat 
distinguished men to important offices ; but not finding 
them, be submitted to employ others. " We must plough," 
said he, '' with such horses as we can J^d ; and with oxen, 
if there are no horses."* 

We have witnessed the anguish and the internal struggles 
to which Luther was a prey in the convent of Erfurtfa. 
At this period a visitation of the vicar-general was an- 
nounced. In fact Staupitz came to make his usual inspec- 
tion. This friend of Frederick, the founder of the uniyersity 
of Wittemberg, and chief of the Augustines, exhibited mudi 
kindness to those monks who were under his authority. One 
of these brothers soon attracted his attention. He was a 
young man of middle height, whom study, fieusting, and pnH 
longed vigils had so wasted away that all his bones might be 
oounted.f His eyes, that in after-years were compared torn 
falcon's, were sunJcen ; his manner was dejected ; his coun- 
tenance betrayed an agitated mind, the prey of a thousand 
strugglca, but yet strong and resolute. His whole appear- 
ance was grave, melancholy, and solenm. Staupitz, whose 
discernment had been exercised by long experiei^ce, easHj 
^scovered what was passing in his mind, and distinguished 
* 7j. O^ (W.) t. 2819. t P. MosellMii Split 
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the youthful monk above all who surrounded him. He 
felt drawn towards him, had a presentimeot of his great 
destiny, and entertained quite a paternal interest for his in- 
ferior. He had liad to struggla, hke Luther, and therefore he 
could understand him. Abot-e all, he could point out to 
faim the road to peace, which he himself had found. . What 
he learnt of the circumstances that had brought the young 
Augustine into the convent, still more increased his sym- 
pathy. He requested the prior to treat him with greater 
mildneas, and took advantage of the opportunities afTorded 
by his station Hi win the eoniidence of the youthful brother. 
Approaching him with affection, he endeavoured by every 
means to dispel his timidity, which was increased by the 
respect and fear that a man of such exalted rank as Staupiti: 
muHt necessarily inspire. 

Luther's heart, which harsh treatment had closed till 
then, opened at last and expanded under the mild beams of 
charity. " As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man."* Luther's heart found an echo in that of 
Staupitz. The vicar-general understood him, and the monk 
felt a conSdence towards him, that he had as yet experienced 
for none. He unbosomed to him the cause of his dejection, 
described the horrible thoughts that perplexed him, and 
then began in the cloister of Erfurth those conversations so 
full of wisdom and of instruction. Up to this time no one 
had understood Luther, One day, when at table in the 
wfectory, the young monk, dejected and silent, scarcely 
touched his food. Staupitz, who looked earnestly at him, 
said at last, "Why are you so sad, brother Martin?" — 
"Ah I" replied he, with a deep sigh, "I do not know what 
will become of me 1 " — " These temptations," resumed 
Staupitz, "are more necessary to you than eating aiiJ 
drinking." These two men did not stop there ; and erelong 
in the silence of the cloister took place that intimate in- 
tercourse, which powerfully contributed to lead fortli the 
future reformer from his state of darkness. ' 

" It is in vain," said Luther despondingly to Staupitz, 
" that I make promises to God ; sin is ever the strongesi." 



m 

'^O mj friend T leplied the vicap-geiMmly looUiig baefe 
en his own experience ; '^ more than a thatmaid timet haine 
I sworn to onr holy Gtod to Hre piotialy, and I hare uswm 
kept my tows. Now I swear no lon^^i Cnr I know I 
cannot keep my solemn promises. If God wiB not \m 
merciful towards me for the Ioto of Christ, and grant ma a 
happy departure, when I mnst quit this world, I shall 
neyer, with the aid of all my tows and aM my good woik% 
stand hefore him. I must perish." * 

The young monk is terrified at the thought of diTins 
justice. He lays open all his fears to the vicai^-generaL 
He is alarmed at tibe unspeakable holiness of Grcd and 
his sovereign majesty. ^ Who may abide the day of his 
c<mung? and who shall stand when he appeareth?^ (IdaL 
iiL2.) 

Staupitz resumes : he knows where he had foimd peace, 
and he will point it out to the young man. ^ Why," saidhe, 
^ do you torment yourself with all these speculations and 

these high thoughts? Look at the wounds of Jesus 

Oirist, to the blood that he has shed for yon: it is 
there that the grace of God will aiqpear to you. Instead 
of torturing yourself on account of your sins, throw jrour- 
self into the Redeemer's arms. Trust in him — ^in the righte- 
ousness of his life— 4n the atonement of his death. Do 
not shrink back; Grod is not angry with you, it is you 
who are angry with (rod. list^ to the Son of God* 
He became man to give you the assurance of diriiie 
iarour. He says to you, Tou are my sheep; you bear my 
voice ; no man shall pluck you out ofmy hand."*!- 

But Luther does not find in himself the repentance 
which he thinks necessary for salvation: he replies, and h 
is the usual answer of distressed and timid minds : ^ How 
can I dare believe in the favour oi God, so long as these is 
no real conversion in me? I must be changed, befon he 
win accept me." 

His venerable guide shows him that there can be M 
real conversion, so long as man fears Gtod as a severe 
Judge. ^' What will you say then," asks Luther, ^lo so 

*L.Op|i.(W.)TUi.2725. tIbid.iL2Si. 
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BMay consciences to which a thousand insupportable taaki 
are prescribed in order that they may gain heaven?" 

Then he hears this reply of the vicar-general, or rather 
he doea not believe timt it comes from man: it seems to 
him like a voice from heaven* " Tliere is no real repent- 
ance except ■ that which begins with the love of God 
and of righteousness.f What others imagine to he the 
end and accomplishment of repentance, is on the contrary 
only its beginning. In order that you may be filled with 
the love of what is good, you must first be filled with 
love for God. If you desire to be converted, do not be 
curious about all these mort^cations and all these tortiucs. 
Love him who first loved youl" 

Luther listens — ^he listens again. These consolations 
fill him with joy till then unlcnown, and impart new 
light. " It is Jesua Christ," thinks he in his heart ; " yes, 
it is Jesus Clirist himself who so wonderfully consoles me 
by these sweet and healing words.":} 

These words, indeed, penetrated to the bottom of the 
joong monk's heart, like the sharp arrow of a strong man.^ 
In order to repent, we must love God. Guided by this 
new light, he begins to compare tlie Scriptures. He 
looks out all the passages that treat of repentance and 
conversion. These words, till then so dreaded, to use 
hie own expression, " arc become to him an agreeable 
pastime and the sweetest of recreations. All the pass- 
ages of Scripture that used to alarm him, seem now to 
ran to him from every part, — to smile and sport around 
him." 11 

" Hitherto," exclaims he, " although I carefully dissem- 
Ued the state of my soul before God, and endeavoured to 

' Ts velat e cola uiunteni aewpUaiu. L. Epp. L 115. Bd Staa 
^tainm, 50 Ma;, 1S18. 

+ PixDitentis Tpro coa est, mai qax ab amors juatitite et Dai inoiiA 
fte. Ibirl. 
I t Memlni inter jiiruaJissiinas rit salutareB Tabular tuag, qqibus mc 

Mitt DomiDiis Jesua mirifloo conaalari. Ibid. 
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L I Ewa jnouadiasiiniim luduin, verba undiqae milu ooUadidiiH 
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eqirau towaidB him a love which was a mere eonitiaiiit 
and a fiction, there was no expression in Scripture io 
bitter to me as that of repentance. Bat now there is 
none so sweet or more acceptable.* Oh! how delightftil 
are all God's precepts when we read them not only in booksL 
bat also in oar Sayioar's precions woonds Tf * 

Although Lather had been consoled by Staapits* wordi^ 
he neyertheless fell sometimes into despondency. Sin 
was again felt in his timid conscience, and then all his 
previoas despair banished the joy of salvation. ^ my 
sin! my sin! my sinl** cried tiie yoang monk one day 
in the presence of the vicar-general, with a tone of profoand 
angaish. " Weill would you only be a sinner in appear- 
ance," replied the latter, '' and have also a Savioor only 
in appearance? Then," added Staupitz with authority, 
^ Know that Jesus Christ is the Saviour even of those who 
are great, real sinners, and deserving of utter condemnation.* 

It was not alone the sin he discovered in his heart 
that agitated Luther; the troubles of his conscience were 
augmented by those of reason. If the holy precepts of 
the Bible alarmed him, some of the doctrines of that divine 
book still more increased his tortures. The Truth, which 
is the great medium by which God confers peace on man, 
must necessarily be^n by taking away fix)m him the fidse 
security that destroys him. The doctrine of Election par- 
ticularly disturbed the young man, and launched him into 
a boundless field of inquiry. Must he believe that it 
was man who first chose God for his portion, or that 
God first elected man? The Bible, history, daily experi- 
ence, the works of Augustine, — ^all had shown him that 
we must always and in every case ascend to that first cause, 
to that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and 
on which every thing depends. But his ardent spirit would 
have desired to go still further; he would have wished 
to penetrate into the secret counsels of God, unveiled hii 

* Kano nihil dulcius ant gratius mihi sonet qoam pcBnitentU, Sao, 
L. Epp. L 115. 

f ItA enim duloasount prsBcepta Dei, qnando non in lihxiB taotiiMt Md 
/v volaeribBB duJdaaUiJ SalTaiort* leicoida inielligimiu. Ibid. 
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mysteries, seen the iuvlsible, and comprehended the in- 
comprehensible. Staupitz checked him. He told him not 
to presume to fathout the hidden God, but to confine 
himself to what he has manilJeated to us in Jcaus Christ. 
" Look at Christ's wounds," said he, " and tlien will you 
BCe God's counsel towards man sliinc brightly forth. We 
cannot understand God out of Jesus Christ. In him, the 
Lord has said, you will find what I am, and what I 
require. Nowhere else, neither in heaven nnr in earth, will 
you discover it."* 

The vicar-general did still more. He allowed Luther 
the paternal designs of Providence in penuitting these temp- 
tations and these various struggles that his soul was to 
undergo. He made him view them in a hght well cal- 
culated to revive his tourage. Dy such trials God prepares 
for himself the soula that ho destines for some important 
work. "Wje must prove the vessel before we launch it 
into the wide sea. If there is an education necessary 
for every man, there is a particular one for those who 
are destined to act upon their generation. This is what 
Staupitz represented to the monk of Erfurtli. " It is rmt 
in vain," said he to liiiu, " that God csercises you in bo 
many conflicts : you will see that he mil employ you, as bit 
servant, for great purposes." 

These words, to which Luther listened with astonishment 
and humility, inspired him with courage, and led him 
to discover strength in himself which he had not even 
suspected. The wisdom and prudence of an enlightened 
fiiend gradually revealed the strong man to himself. Staupits 
went further: he gave him many valuable directions for 
bis studies, exhorting him, henceforward, to derive all 
hia theology from the Bible, and to put away the systems 
of the schools. " Let the study of the Scriptiu-ea," said he, 
"be your favourite occupation." Never was good advice 
better followed out. ^Vliat particularly delighted Luther, 
was the present Staupitz made him of a Bible : hut it 
was not that Latin one, bound in rod leather, the property 
of the convent, and which it was all his desire to posateB> 
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and to be able to carry about with hhn, because he was m 
funiliar with its pages, and knew where to find eadh 
passage.* Nevertheless, at length he is master of the 
treasure of GU)d. Henceforward he studies the Scripture 
and especially the epistles of St Paul, with eret-increasing 
leaL To these he adds the works of St. Augustine alone. 
All that he reads is imprinted deeply in his mind, ffis 
struggles have prepared his heart to understand the Word. 
The soil has been ploughed deep: the incorruptible seed 
•mks into it with power. When Staupitz quitted Erfurth, a 
new dawn had risen upon Luther. 

But the work was not yet finished. The yicar-genera] 
had prepared the way: God reserved its accomplishment 
for an humbler instrument. The con|KJence of the young 
Augustine had not yet found repose. His body gave 
way at last under the conflict and the tension of his souL 
He was attacked by an illness that brought him to the 
brink of the grave. This was in the second year of his 
abode in the convent. All his distresses and all his fears 
were aroused at the approach of death. His own impurity 
and the holiness of God again disturbed his mind. One 
day, as he lay overwhelmed with despair, an aged monk 
entered his cell, and addressed a few words of comfort 
to him. Luther opened his heart to him, and made known 
the fears by which he was tormented. The venerable 
old man was incapable of following up that soul in all 
its doubts, as Staupitz had done ; but he knew his Credo, 
and had found in it much consolation to his heart. He 
will therefore apply the same remedy to his young brother. 
Leading him back to that Apostles* creed which Luther 
had learnt in early childhood at the school of Mansfeldt, 
the aged monk repeated this article with kind good-nature : 
/ helieise in the forgivenegs of tins. These simple words, 
which the pious brother pronounced with sincerity in this 
decisive moment, difHis^ great consolation in Luthei's 
iMfl't. « I believe,'' he repeated to himself erelong on his bed 
of iickness, « I believe in the forgiveness of sins I"—" Ah I* 
saH the monk, ^ yon must believe not only in the fiwgive* 

* SMkMid. IK BSL 
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neas of David's and of Peter's ains, for this even the derib 
bciiere> It is Giod's command that we believe our own 
uns are forgiven ua."* How deliglitful did Uiia command- 
ment aeem to poor Luther! "Hear what St. Bernard 
says in liis discourse on the Annunciation," added the aged 
brother : " The teatimony of the Holy Ghoet in thy heart is 
this : Thy sins are forgiven thee." 

Prom this moment light sprung up in the heart of the 
young monk of Erfurth. The word of grace liad heen 
pronounced : he bad believed in it He disclaims all merit 
of salvation, and resigns liimself confidingly to the grace 
of God in Jcsns Christ. He docs not at first perceive 
the consequences of the principle he has admitted; lie 
is still aincere in his attachment to the Church, and yet 
he has no further need of her ; for he has received salvation 
immediately from God himself, and henceforth Kmnan- 
catliolicism ia virtually destroyed in him. He advances, — 
he seeks in the writings of the apostles and prophets foi 
all that can strengthen the hopo which filk his heart. 
Each day he invokes support from on high, and each day 
also the light increases in his soul. 

Lather's mental health restored that of his body, and he 
eoHi rose from his bed of sickness. He had received a now 
life in a twofold sense. The festival of Christmas, that soon 
came, gave him an opportunity of abundantly tasting all the 
consolations of faith. He took part in these holy solemnities 
frith sweet emotion ; and when in the ceremonial of the day 
be had to chant these words: heata culpa, quie takm 
flwrutsti Redemptorem .'-J- bis whole being responded Amen^ 
and thrilled with joy. 

Luther had been two years in the cloister, and waa to be 
ordained pricat. He had received much, and saw with 
delight the prospect aflbrdod by the sacerdotal office of freely 
distributing what lie had freely received. He wished to 
take advantage of the ceremony that was about to take 
place to hccoine thoroughly reconciled with his futher. He 

* Davidi lut Petro Sod mandatum Dei esae, ut eiaeiili hnmiaes 
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iDTited him to be present, and even leqiieBted him to III 
the day. John Lather, who was not yet entirely pacified 
with regard to hii son, nevertheless aooepted the invitatioi^ 
and named Sunday, 2d May, 1507. 

Among the number of lather's friends was the vicar oi 
Eisenach, John Braun, who had been a fidthM counsellor 
to him during his residence in that city. Luther wrote to 
him on the 22d April This is the eldest letter of the 
refonner, and it bears the following address: ^To John 
Braun, holy and venerable priest of £3irist and of Maiy." 
It is only in Luther's two earliest letters that the name of 
Mary is found. 

^ Gk)d, who is glorious and holy in all his works," says 
the candidate for the priesthood, '^ having most graciously 
eondescended to raise me up— me, a wretched and in afl 
lespecta unworthy sinner, and to call me by his sole and 
most free mercy to his sublime ministry ; I oug^t^ in cider 
to testify my gratitude for such divine and magnififpntt 
goodness (as (ai at least as mere dust and ashes can do it) 
to fulfil with my whole heart the duties of the office in* 
trusted to me.** 

At last the day arrived* The miner of Mansfeldt did 
not foil to be present at his son's ordination. He gave 
him indeed no unequivocal mark of his affection and id 
hla generosity by presenting him on this occasion with 
twenty florins. 

The ceremony took place. Hieronymns, bishop of Bran- 
denburg, ofBciated. At the moment of conferring on Luther 
the power of celebrating mass, he placed the chalice in his 
hands, and uttered these solemn words, '' Accipe potutaUm 
focrijicandi pro mvis et mortuis : receive the power of sacri- 
ficing for the quick and the dead." Luther at that time 
listened calmly to these words, which conferred on him the 
power of doing the work of the Son of Crod; but Ik 
shuddered at them in after-years. '' If the earth did not 
then open and swallow us both up," said he, ^ it was owing 
to the great patience and long-suffermg of the Lord."* 

Ihe father afterwards dined at the convent with hia 

* 0pp. zTi. (W.) 1144 
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the youn^ priest's iricnda, and the monks. The ooartsntt- 
tion fell on Martin's entrance into the monaBtery. The 
brothers loudly extolled it as a moat meritorious work; 
npon which the inflexible John, turning to his son, asked 
liim ; " Have you not read in Scripture, that you should 
obey your father and mother?"* These words struck 
Luther; they preaented in quite a new aspect the action 
that had brought him into the bosom of the convent, aud 
they long re-echoed in his heart. » 

Shortly after Ida ordination, Luther, by the advice of 
Staupitz, made little excursions on foot into the neigh- 
bouring parishes and convents, either to divert his mind 
and give his body the necessary exercise, or to accustom 
him to preaching. 

The festival of Corpus Christ! was to be celebrated with 
great pomp at Eisleben. The vicar-general would be 
present, and Luther repaired there also. He had still 
need of Staupitz, and sought every opportunity of meeting 
this enlightened guide who directed his soul into the path 
of life. The procession was numerous and brilUant. 
Staupitz himself bore the consecrated host, Luther fol- 
lowing in his sacerdotal robes. The thought that it was 
JesuH Christ himself whom the vicar-general carried, the 
idea that the Saviour was there in person before hira, 
suddenly struck Luther's imagination, and filled him with 
such terror that he could scarcely proceed. The perspiration 
fell drop by drop from his face ; he staggered, and thought 
lie should die of anguish and alfright. At length the 
procession was over ; the host, that haij awakened all tlie 
fears of the monk, was solemnly deposited in the sanctu- 
ary ; and Lnlher, finding himself alone with Staupitz, fell 
into his arms and confessed his dread. Tlien the good 
Ticar-^ncral, who had long knoivn that gentle Saviour, 
who does not break the bruised reed, said to him mildly ; 
" It was not Jesus Christ, my brother ; he does not alarm ; 
he gives consolation only."-]- 

* Ei, hut du Diclit >QDh fcehiiit, daaa man Etteru soil gehorj 
L.Bpp.iL10l. 

' " " ' ■ 11 Christus BclmoktlkMa,!) 
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Lather was not destined to remain hidden in an obaean 
oonyent The time was come for his removal to a widef 
ftage. Stanpitz, with whom he always remained in dose 
communication, saw clearly that the yonng monk's disposi- 
tion ?ra8 too active to he confined within so narrow a circle. 
He spoke of him to the Elector Frederick of Saxonj : and 
this enlightened prince inyited Luther in 1508, prohahly 
about the end of the year, to become professor at the 
university of Wittemberg.- This was the field on which he 
was to fight many hard batties. Luther felt that his true 
vocation was there. He was requested to repair to his 
new post with all speed: he replied to the call without 
delay, and in the hurry of his removal he had not time to 
write to him whom he styled his master and well-beloyed 
fiither, — John Braun, curate of Eisenach. He did so 
however a few months later. '^ My departure was so hasty,* 
said he, " that those with whom I was tiving were almost 
ignorant of it I am farther away, I. confess : hut the better 
part of me remains with you."* Luther had been tbm 
years in the cloister at Erfurth. 



CHAPTER V. 

« 

TIm UnlTenity of Wittemberg— First Instmotionfl— Biblical LeotnzM^ 
Sensatioii— Lnther preaches at Wittemberg— The Old CSiapel— Ia- 
pression produced by Ids Sermons. 

In the year 1502, Frederick the Elector founded a new uni- 
versity at Wittemberg. He declared in the charter con* 
firming the privileges of this high school, that he and his 
people would look to it as to an oracle. At that time 
he had little thought in how remarkable a manner this 
language would be verified. Two men belonging to the op* 
position that had been formed against the scholastic system, 
— ^Follich of Mellerstadt, doctor of medicine, law, and phUcK 

• L. Epp. i. p. 5 March 1^ 1509. 
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BOpb^, and Staiipitz — had had great influence in the estab- 
lishment of thia academy. The university declared that it 
selected St, Auguatine for its patron, — a choice that was 
ver5 significant. This new institution, which poaeeased great 
liberty, and which was considered as a court of final appeal 
in alt caacB of difficulty, was admirably fitted to become the 
cradle of the Reformation, and it powerfully contributed 
to the development of Luther and of Luther's work. 

On his axrival at Wittemberg, he repaired to the Augus- 
tine convent, where a cell waa allotted to him ; for though a 
professor, he did not ceaae to be a monk. He had been 
called to teach physics and dialectics. In aasigning, liim 
this duty, regard liad probably been paid to the philosophical 
studies he had pursued at Erfurth, and to the degree ol 
Maater of Arts which he had taken. Thus Luther, who 
hungered and thirsted after the Word of God, was compelled 
to derote himself almost eiclusively to the study of the 
Aristotelian scliolaatic philosophy. He had need of that 
bread of life which God gives to the world, and yet he must 
occupy himself with human subtletiea. What a restraint! 
and what sighs it called forth I "By God's grace, I am 
well," wrote he to Braun, " except that I have to study 
philoBOphy with all my might. Front the first moment of 
my arrival at Wittemberg, I was earnestly desirous of ex- 
changing it for that of theology; but," added he, leat it 
should be suppoacd he meant the theology of the day, " it is 
of a tlteology which seeks the kernel in the nut, the wheat 
in the husk, the marrow in the bones, that I am speaking." 
Be that aa it may, God is God," continues he with that 
confidence which was the soul of his life ; " man is almost 
always mistaken in his judgments; but this is our God. 
He will lead us with goodness for ever and e«er." The 
studies that Luther was then obliged to pursue were of 
great service to him, in enabling him in after-yeara to 
combat the errors of the schoolmen. 

But he could not stop there. The desire of his heart was 
about to be accomplished. That same power, which some 
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yean before had driven Luther from the bar into a monaatic 
life, was now impelling him from philosophy towards the 
Bible. He zealously applied himself to the acquisition of 
the ancient languages, and particularly of Greek and Hebrew, 
in order to draw knowledge and learning from the yeiy 
springs whence they gushed forth. He was all his life 
Indefatigable in labour.* A few months after his arriyal 
at the university, he solicited the degree of bachelor of 
divinity. He obtained it at the end of March 1509, with the 
particular summons to devote himself to biblical theology,— 
ad Biblia. 

£\ery day, at one in the afternoon, Luther was called to 
lecture on the Bible : a precious hour both for the professor 
and his pupils, and which led them deeper and deeper into 
the divine meaning of those revelations so long lost to the 
people and to the schools I 

He began his course by explaining the Psalms, and 
thence passed to the Epistle to the Romans. It was more 
particularly while meditating on this portion of Scriptarei 
that the light of truth penetrated his heart In the retire- 
ment of his quiet cell, he used to consecrate whole hours to 
the study of the Divine Word, this epistle of St. Paul lying 
open before him. On one occasion, having reached the 
seventeenth verse of the first chapter, he read this passage 
from the prophet Habakkuk : The just shall liiie hy faitL 
This precept struck him. There is then for the just a life 
different from that of other men : and this life is the gift of 
faith. This promise, which he received into his heart, as if 
God himself had placed it there, unveils to him the mysteiy 
of the christian life, and increases this life in him. Years 
after, in the midst of his numerous occupations, he imagined 
he still heard these words : The just shall live by feitlLf 

Luther's lectures thus prepared had little similarity with 
what had been heard till then. It was not an eloquent 
rhetorician or a pedantic schoolman that spoke; but a 
Christian who had felt the power of revealed truths, — who 
drew them forth from the Bible, — ^poured them out from th« 

" In itadiiB Uteraroin, corpore M moite indifewnu. PftUavifli ,Hlii. 
Cone, TridonL i. IG f Seekend., p. 55. 
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3 of his heart, — and presented them all full of lifo 
to bis astonished heacers. It was not the teaching of a 
man, but of God. 

This entirely new metliofl of expounding the truth made 
a great noiec ; the news of it spread far and wide, and at- 
tracted to the newly established university a crowd of 
youthful foreign atudenta. Even many professors attended 
Luther's lectures, and among others Mellerstadt, frequently 
Btyled llie light of the world, first rector of the uniTersity, 
who already at Lcipsic, where he had been previously, bad 
earnestly combated the ridiculous instructions of schol- 
asticiam, had denied that " tlie light created on the first 
day was Theology," and had maintained that the study of 
literature should be the foundation of that scienee. " This 
monk," said he, " will put all the doctors to shame ; be will 
bring in a new doctrine, and reform the whole church; for he 
btulds upon the Word of Christ, and no one in the world can 
either resist or overthrow that Word, even should he attack 
it with all the arms of philosophy, of the sophists, Scotlsts, 
Albertista, Thomists, and with all the Tartaretus,"* 

Staupitz, who was the instrument of God to develop 
all the gifts and treasures hidden iu Luther, requested 
him to preach in the church of the Augustines. The young 
[ffofeBsor shrunk from this proposal. Ue desired to confine 
himself to his academical duties, he trembled at the thought 
of increasing them by those of the ministry. In vain did 
StaupitE solicit him: "No I nol" replied he, "it is no 
sligbt thing to speak before men in the place of God,"^ 
What affecting humility in this great reformer of the 
Ghurch 1 Staupitz persisted ; but the ingenious Luther, says 
one of his biographers, found fifteen arguments, pretexts, 
and evasions to defend himself against this invitation. At 
length, the chief of the Augustines persevering in liis attack, 
[jUther said : " Ah, doctor, by doing this you deprive me of 
life. I shall not be able to hold out three months," — 
" Weill so be it in God's name," replied the vicar-general, 

" Uelcli. Adam. Vita Lutheri, i04.— The TartaTetia,ScTmimtiDiKApiili, 
md Dorm tecuri, were fHouiite worlu with the MhalitElio diviuBB la tte 
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'^ Imt onr Lord QoA has also need on high of derated and 
Bkilfol men." Luther was forced to yield. 

In the middle of the square at Wittemherg stood an 
ancient wooden chapel, thirty feet long and twenty wide, 
whose walls propped up on all sides were falling into ruin. 
An old pulpit made of planks,' and three feet high, receiyed 
the preacher. It was in this wretched place that the 
preaching of the Reformation began. It was Gk>d's wHl 
that that which was to restore his glory should have the 
humblest beginnings. The foundations of the new Augus- 
tine Church had just been laid, and in the meanwhile 
this miserable place of worship was made use oL '^ This 
building," adds Myconius, one of Luther's contemporariesi 
who records these circumstances, ^ may well be compared 
to the stable in which Christ was bom. It was in this 
wretched enclosure that Otod willed, so to speak, that his 
well-beloved Son should be bom a second time. Among 
those thousands of cathedrals .and parish churches with 
which the world is filled, there was not one at that time 
which Grod chose for the glorious preaching of eternal life." 

Luther preaches: every thing is striking in the new 
minister. His expressive countenance, his noble lor, his 
dear and sonorous voice, captivate all his hearers. Before his 
time, the majority of preachers had sought rather Yrbat 
might amuse their congregation, than what would con- 
vert them. The great seriousness that pervaded all Luther's 
sermons, and the joy with which the knowledge of the 
Gospel had filled his heart, imparted to his eloquence 
an authority, a warmth, and an unction that his predecessors 
had not possessed. '^ Endowed with a ready and lively 
genius," says one of his opponents,* ^ with a good memory, 
and emplojring his mother tongue with wonderful fjBudlltji 
Luther was inferior to none of his contemporaries in elo- 
quence. Speaking from the pulpit, as if he were agitated by 
some violent emotion, suiting the action to his words^ 
he affected his hearers' minds in a surprising mannefi 
and carried them like a torrent wherever he pleased, 
flo much strength, grace, and eloquence are rarely found bi 
* Fkttinioiid lUvmond, Hiii. Hmm^ wp, 5. 
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theie children of the North."—" He had," says BoBsnct, "a 
lively and impetuous eloquence that charmed and led away 
the people."* 

Soon the httlc chapel could not hold the heaiers who 
crowded to it. The council of Wittemberg then nominated 
Luther their chaplain, and invited him to preach in the 
city church. The impression he there produced was greater 
BtilL The energy of hia genius, the eloquenoe of his style, 
and the eiceUency of the doctrines that he proclaimed, 
equally astonished his hearers. Ilis reputation extended 
• far and wide, and Frederick the Wise himself came once to 
Wittemberg to hear him. 

This was the begiuning of a new Ufe for Luther. The 
elothfulncas Of the cloister had heen succeeded by great 
activity. Freedom, labour, the earnest and constant action 
lo which he could now devote himself at Wittemberg, 
succeeded in re-cstahlishing harmony and peace within him. 
Now he was in hia place, and the work of God waa soon to 
du|>iay its miyestic progress. 

I 

JDnnej to Home— ConTent on the Po— SicknaeB at Bolognv— IE 
leotioDHofRomo— Julioa H.-SuperBlitionsDeTotlon— Proraniljrof the 
Qerm— CuiiTerEatlooa — Roman Seaudula— Bibliail Studiss — PiUle's 
SinircuB — EffuctE on Lutliar's Faith and on the Refannatioii— Gata of 
Pfljradiae— Lather's CoiifesBJoii. 

Luther was teaching both in the academical hall and 
in the church, when he was interrupted in his labours. 
In 1510, or according to others in 1511 or 1612, he 
was sent to Rome. Seven convents of his order were at 
variance on certain points with the vicar-generaL-|- The 
acuteness of Luther's mind, his powerful language, and 

■ Hiat, dps Variatioae, i. 

+ Qjiad septein conTSHtus a TJcirio in qnibuedim disBenllrat. Cod^ 
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Ms tdents for discnssian, were the caiue of his ideeftioB 
ai agent for these seven monasteries before the popejf 
This diyine dispensation was necessary for Luther. It 
was requisite that he should know Rome. Full of the pre- 
judices and delusions of the cloister, he had always imagined 
it to be the abode of sanctity. 

He set out and crossed the Alps. But he had scarody 
descended into the plains of the rich and voluptuons ItaJbf, 
before he found at every step subjects of astonishment 
and scandal The poor Glerman monk was entertained 
in a wealthy convent of the Benedictines on the hanks - 
of the Po, in Jjombardy. The revenues of this monastery 
amounted to 36,000 ducats; 12,000 were devoted to tlM 
table, 12,000 were set apart for the buildings, and the 
remainder for the wants of the monks.-(- The splendour 
of the apartments, the richness of their dress, and the 
delicacy of their food, confounded Luther. Marble, silk, 
luxury in all its forms — what a novel sight for the humUe 
brother of the poor convent of Wittembergl He was 
astonished and was silent; but when. Friday came, what 
was his surprise at seeing the Benedictine table groaning 
under a load of meat. Upon this he resolved to speak. '^ The 
Church and the pope," said he, '^ forbid such things.** The 
Benedictines were irritated at this reprimand of the un- 
polished (jerman. But Luther having persisted, and per- 
haps threatened to make their irregularities known, some 
thought the simplest course would be to get rid ef their 
importunate guest The porter of the convent forewarned 
him of the danger he incurred by a longer stay. He accord- 
ingly quitted this epicurean monastery, and reached Bologna, 
where he fell dangerously ilL} Some have attributed this 
to the effects of poison; but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the change of diet affected the frugal monk of Wittenh* 
berg, whose usual food was bread and herrings. This 
sic^ess was not to be unto death, but to the glory ^ 
God. He again relapsed mto the sorrow and dejectioii m 

* Qnod esset acer ingenio et ad contndicendiim aadu ft 
CochlcoM, 2. t L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 1468. 

r M»tth. DroMer. Hist. Lutheri. 
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nattiral to him. To die thus, far from Gennaiiy, units 
this burning sky, and in a foreign litnd — wh.il a sad iate 
The distress of mind that he had felt at Erfurth returned 
with freah force. The sense of his sinfuhiesa troabled him^ 
the prospect of God's judgment fliied him wilh dread. 
But at the very moment that these terrors had reached 
their liighest pitch, the words of St. Paul, that had already 
struck him at Wittemherg, The just shall Hue by faith, 
reciured forcibly to his memory, and enliglitened his soul 
like a ray irom heaven. Thus restored and comforted, he 
aoon regained bis health, and resumed hU journey towards 
Rome, expecting to find there a very different manner 
of life Irom that of the Lombard convents, and impatient 
to efface, by the sight of Soman holiness, the melancholy 
impressions left on his mind by liia sojourn on the banks 
of the Po. 

At length, after a toilsome journey under a burning 
Italian sun, at the beginning of summer, he drew near the 
seven-hilled city. His heart was moved within him : hia 
eyes sought after the queen of Ihe world and of tlie Church. 
As soon as he discovered tlie eternal city in the distance, — 
tlie city of St. Peter and St. Paul, — the metropolis of 
Catholicism, — he fell on his knetjs, exclaiming, "Holy Rome, 
I salute thee !" 

Luther is in Rome ; the Wittemberg professor siands in 
the midst of the eloquent ruins of consular and imperial 
Rome — of the Rome of so many martyrs and confessors of 
Jeaus Christ. Here had lived that Plautus and that Virgil 
whose works he had carried with him into tlio cloister, and 
all tb^c great men at whose liistory his heart had so often 
beat with emotion. He beholds their Btafucs,— the ruins of 
(he monuments that bear witness to tlieir glory. But all 
that glory — all that power has flctl : his feet trample on 
their dust. At each step he calls to mind the sad presenti- 
ments of Scipio shedding tears as he looked upon the 
mins — the burning palaces and tottcrmg walls ot Carthage, 
and exclaimed, "Thus will it one day be with Romcl" 
" And in tnitli," said Luther, " the Rome of the Seipioa and 
Chmis ba^ become a corpse. There an hm^ ^i^wt^ « 
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rnbbish that the foundations of the houses are now when 
once stood the roofs. It is there," added he, as he thiei' 
a melancholy glance over these ruins, ^it is there tha 
once the riches and the treasures of the world were gathere 
toircthcr.*** All these fragments, against which his fee 
stumble at every step, proclaim to Luther within the vcr 
wn\U of Rome, that what is strongest in the eyes of mai 
may be easily destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 

But with these profane ashes are mingled other and holie. 
ones : he recals them to mind. The burial-plaoe of the 
martyrs is not far from that of the generals of Rome and o 
her conquerors. Christian Rome with its sufferings has moft 
power over the heart of the Saxon monk than pagan Rome 
with all its glory. Here that letter arrived hi which Paul 
wrote, The just shall live by faith. He is not far from 
Appii Forum and the Three Taverns. Here is the house 
of Narcissus — there the palace of Caesar, where the Lord 
delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the lion. Oh, 
how these recollections strengthen the heart of the monk of 
Wittemberg I 

But Rome at this time presented a very different aspect 
The warlike Julius II. filled the papal chair, and not Leo 
X., as some distinguished Gcmian historians have said, 
doubtless through inattention. Luther has often related a 
trait in the character of this pope. When the news reached 
him that his army had been defeated by the French before 
Ravenna, he was repeating his daily prayers : he flung 
away the book, exclaiming with a terrible oath : " And 

thou too art become a Frenchman Is it thus thou 

dost protect thy Church? :" Then turning^ ui the 

direction of the country to whose arms he thought to 
have recourse, he added : " Saint Switzer, pray for us r+ 
Ignorance, levity, and dissolute manners, a profiane spirit, 
a contempt for all that is sacred, a scandalous traffic in 
divine things — such was the spectacle afforded by this 
unhappy city. Yet the pious monk remained for some time 
longer in his delusions. 

• L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 2374, 2377. 

t giiiete Swiiere I ora pro nobia. L. Opp. (W.) xxil 1S14, 1198. 
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Having arrived ahont the period of the feaat of St. John, 
hft heard the Uomans repealing around him a proverb 
current among them ; " Happy the mother nhose son 
performa mass on St, John's eve 1" — " Oh, how should I 
r^oiee to render my mother happy T said Luther to him- 
self. Margaret's ploua son endeavoured to repeat a 
mass on that day ; but ho could not, the tlirong was too 
great* 

Fervent and meek, he visited all the chnrches and 
chapels ; he believed in all the falsehoods that were told 
him ; he devoutly performed all the holy practices that 
were required there, happy in being able to execute so 
many good works from which his fellow-countrymen were 
debarred. "Ohl how I regret," said the pious German to 
himself, " that my father and mother are still alive 1 What 
pleasure I should have in delivering them from the fire of 
purgatory by my masses, my prayers, and by so many other 
admirable works Tf He had found the light; bnt the 
darkness was far frnm being entirely expelled from hia 
understanding. His heart was converted ; his mind was 
not yet enlightened; he had faith and love, but he wanted 
knowledge. It wa« no trifling matter to emerge from that 
thick night which had covered the earth for so many 
centuries. 

Luther severnl timea repeated mass at Rome. Ho 
officiated with all the unction and dignity that anch an 
action appeared to him to require. But what afdiction 
eeized the heart of the Saxon monk at witneaaing the 
sad and profane mechanism of the Roman priests, as they 
celebrated the sacrament of the altar t These on their 
part laughed at hia aimplicity. One day when he waa 
officiating he found that the prieats at an adjoining altar 
bad already repeated seven masses before he bad finished 
one. " Quick, quick 1" cried one of them, " send our Lady 
back her Son;" making an impious allusion to the tran- 
sobstantiadon of the bread into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. At another time Luther had only just reached the 

*-h.Opr. <W.) IMioatimiar Pi. 117, wL iL Ik.| ^tUk 
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Go0pel| when the priest at his side had already tenninated 
the mass* '^ Passa, passaP cried the latter to hun, ^ make 
haste I have done with it at once.'' * 

His astonishment was still greater, when he fonnd in the 
dignitaries of the papacy what he had already observed in 
the inferior clergy. He had hoped better things of them. 

It was the fashion at the papal court to attack Christi- 
anity, and you could not pass for a well-bred man, unless 
you entertained some erroneous or heretical opinion on the 
doctrines of the Church.-[- They had endeavoured to con- 
vince Erasmus, by means of certain extracts from Pliny, 
that there was no difference between the soulci of men and 
of beasts ;| and some of the pope's youthful courtiers main- 
tained that the orthodox faith was the result of the crafty 
devices of a few saints.§ 

Luther's quality of envoy from the German Augustines 
procured him invitations to numerous meetings of distin- 
guished ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he was at 
table with several prelates, who displayed openly before 
him their buffoonery and impious conversation, and did 
not scmple to utter in his presence a thousand mockeries, 
thinking, no doubt, that he >vas of the same mind as them- 
selves. Among other things, tliey related before the monk, 
laughing and priding themselves upon it, how, when they 
were repeating mass at the altar, instead of the sacramental 
words that were to transform the bread and wine into the 
flesh and blood of our Saviour, they pronounced .over the 
elements this derisive expression: Panis esj et panis manebis; 
mnum es, et vinum manehis.\\ Then, continued they, we 
elevate the host, and all the people bow down and worship 
It. Luther could hardly believe his cars. His dispositioD| 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xix. von der Winkelmesse. MathesiaB, p. 6. 

i* In quel tempo non pareva fosse galantuomo e buon cortegUmo oolid 
ehe de dogmi della chiesa non ayeya qualche opinion erronoa ed hereUoa. 
Caracciola, Vit. MS. Paul IV., quoted by Ranke. 

t Burigny, Vie d'Erasme, i. 139. 

§£ medio Romanse curiir, sectam jaTenum...quias8orebant, noetrui 
fidem orthodoxam potius quibusdam sanctorum astutiis subsist^re. FmI 
OwienBiua, Vita Pauli II. 

H Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt remain ; wine thou Art, and 
vhmt thou shalt remain. 
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dlhongfa full of animation and even gaiety in the sode^ 
of friends, was remarkably serious whenever sacred matten 
were concerned. The mockeries of Rome were a stumbling- 
Uock to him. " I was," said he, '^ a thoughtfal and pious 
young monk. Such language grieved me bitterly. If 'tis 
thus they speak at Home, freely and publicly at the dinner- 
table, thought I to myself, what would it be if their actions 
corresponded to their words, and if all — ^pope, cardinals, 
and courtiers — ^thus repeat the mass I And how they must 
have deceived me, who have heard them read devoutly so 
great a number T* *' 

Luther often mixed with the monks and citizens of Rome. 
K some few extolled the pope and his party, the majority 
gave a free course to their complaints and to their sarcasms. 
What stories had they not to tell about the reigning pope, 
or Alexander VL, or about so many others I One day his 
Roman friends related how Caesar Borgia, having fled from 
Rome, was taken in Spain. As they were going to try him, 
he called for mercy, and asked for a confessor to visit him in 
his prison. A monk was sent to him, whom he slew, put on 
his hood, and escaped. '^ I heard that at Rome ; and it is 
ft positive fact," says Luther.f Another day, passing down 
a wide street leading to St. Peter's, he halted in astonish- 
ment before a stone statue, representing a pope under the 
figure of a woman, holding a sceptre, clothed in the papal 
mantle, and carrying a child in her arms. It is a young 
woman of Mentz, he was told, whom the cardinals elected 
pope, and who was delivered of a child opposite this place. 
No pope, therefore, passes along that street. " 1 am sur- 
prised," says Luther, " that the popes allow such a statue to 
remain." ( 

Luther had thought to find the edifice of the Church en« 
fompassed with splendour and strength, but its doors were 
broken down, and the walls damaged by fire. He witnessed 
the desolation of the sanctuary, and drew back with horror 

• Lath. 0pp. (W.) xix. von der Winkelmesse. 
f SMiliabe ich sa Rom fur gewiss gehort. Lath. 0pp. ( W.) zxii. 1322 
t Eb nimmt mioh wunder, dass die Pabste solches BUd leiden klfiiaia 
(bid. 1820. 
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AD Ids dreams had been of hofineflSy— he had AaoVtittdl 
Doaght but proCanatioiL 

Hie disordenirithout the chnrches were not less shoddng 
to him. ^ The police of Rome is Teiy strict and seyere," sud 
he. ^The judge or captain patrols the dty every night 
on horseback with three hundred followers ; he anests eveiy 
one that is found in the streets: if they meet an armed 
man, he is hung, or thrown into the Tiber. And yet the 
dty is filled with disorder and murder; whilst in those 
places where the Word of Ood is preached uprightly and in 
purity, peace and order prevail, without calling for the 
severity of the law."* — ^"No one can imagine what sins 
and infamous actions are committed in Rome," said he at 
another time ; '^ they must be seen and heard to be believed. 
Thus, they arc in the habit of saying, If there is a hell, 
Rome is built over it : it is an abyss whence issues every 
kind of sin."-)- 

This spectacle made a deep impression even then upon 
Luther's mind ; it was increased erelong. " The nearer we 
approach Rome, the greater number of bad Christians we 
meet with," said be, many years after. " There is a vulgar 
proverb, that he who goes to Rome the first time, looks out 
for a knave ; the second time, he finds him ; and the third, 
he brings him away with him. But people are now become 
so clever, that they make these three journeys in one."J 
Machiavelli, one of the most profound geniuses of Italy, 
but also one of unenviable notoriety, who was living at 
Florence when Luther passed through that city on his way 
to Rome, has made the same remark: "The strongest 
symptom," said he, " of the approaching ruin of Christianity ; 
(by which he means Roman-catholicism) is, that the nearer 
people approach the capital of Christendom, the less chris- 
tian spirit is found in them. The scandalous examples and 
the crimes of the court of Rome are the cause why Italy 
has lost every principle of piety and all religious feeUng; 

• L. Opp. <W.) xjui. 2876. 

f 1st irgend eine HcsUe, so nrass Rom darauf ffphvak seyn. 
(W.) Edi. 2877. 
tAdinm to tho ChrittUn Nobles of Gcnuuij. 
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Wt Italians," continues this great historian, " are indebted 
principally to the Church and the priests for liaving becomfl 
impious and immoca]."* Luther, somewhat later, was 
ienaible of the very great importance of this journey. " I( 
they would giro me one hundred thousand florina," said he, 
" I would not have missed seeing RomeI"-i- 

This visit was also very advantageous to him in re- 
gard to learning. Like Reuehlin, Luther took advantage 
of his residence in Italy to penetrate deeper into the meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures. He took lessons in Ilehrew from 
a celebrated rabbi, named Elias Levita. It was at Rome 
that he partly acquired that knowledge of the Divine Word, 
under the attacks of which Rome was destined to fall. 

But this journey was most important to Luther in another 
respect. Not only was the veil witlidrawn, and the sardoaio 
sneer, the mocking incredulity which lay concealed behind 
the Romish superstitions revealed to the future reformer, but 
the living faith that God had implanted In hiin was there 
powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he at first gave himself up to all the 
vtun observances which the Church enjoined for the ex- 
piation of sin. One day, among others, wishing to obtain 
an indulgence promised by the pope to all wlio shonld as- 
cend on their knees what is called Pilate's Staircase, the poor 
Saxon monk was humbly creeping up those steps, which ha 
was told had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome, But while he was performing this meritorious 
tct, he thought he heard a voice of thunder crying from th6 
bottom of his heart, as at Wittemberg and Bologna, Tho 
fuil shall live byfaiih. These words, that twice before had 
fltnick him like the voice of an angel from God, resounded 
nnccasingly and powerfully within him, He rises in amaze- 
ment from the steps up which lie was dragging his body ! 
he shudders at himself; he is ashamed of seeing to what a 
depth superstition had jtlunged him. He fhcs far tiom the 
scene of his folly .J 

* DUseit. on the let. Dec. of Livy. 

♦ 108,000 OnUBtt.— L. 0^- W.) adi. gff*. X 5eritonaMi^> m 
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198 THE GATES OF PARADIBBJ 

This powerful text has a mysterious infiuenoe on the life 
of Luther. It was a creative sentence hoth for the refimnet 
and for the Reformation. It was in these words God then 
said, Let there be light I and there was light 

It is frequently necessary for a truth to be presented 
many times to our minds in order that it may produce the 
due effect. Luther had profoundly studied the Epistle to 
the Romans, and yet the doctrine of justification by fiaith 
there taught had never appeared so clear to him. Now he 
comprehends that righteousness which alone can stand be- 
fore God; now he receives for himself from the hand of 
Christ that obedience which God of his free gift imputes to 
the sinner, as soon as he raises his eyes with humility to the 
crucified Son of Man. This was the decisive epoch of 
Luther's inner life. That faith which had saved him from 
the terrors of death, became the very soul of his theology, 
his stronghold in every danger; the principle which gave 
energy to his preaching and strength to his charity; the 
foundation of his peace, the encouragement to his labours, 
his comfort in life and in death. 

But this great doctrine of a salvation proceeding from 
God and not from man, was not only the power of Gtod to 
save Luther's soul ; it became in a still greater degree the 
power of God to reform the Church : — ^an effectual weapon 
wielded by the apostles, — 2l weapon too long neglected, but 
taken at last, in all its primitive brightness, from the arsenal 
of the omnipotent God. At the very moment when Luther 
uprose from his knees on Pilate's Staircase, in agitation and 
amazement at those words which Paul had addressed fifteen 
centuries before to the inhabitants of that metropolis, — 
Truth, till then a melancholy captive, and fettered in the 
Church, uprose also to fall no more. 

We should here listen to what Luther himself says on 
the matter. '' Although I was a holy and blameless monk, 
my conscience was nevertheless full of trouble and anguish. 
I could not endure those words — the righteousness of God. 
I had no love for that holy and just Gk)d who punishee 
Binners. I was filled with secret anger against him: I 
listed bim, because, rot content with frightening by the law 
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nnd the nuBeries of life ua wretched Binnera, already mined 
by original sin, he etill further increased our torturea by 
the Gospel But when, by the Spirit of God, I under- 
stood theae words, — when I learnt how the justification of 
the ainner proceeds from the free mercy of our Lord through 

faith,* then I felt bom again like a new man; I entered 

through the open doore into the very paradise of God,-[- 
Henceforward, also, I saw the beloved and Holy Scriptures 
with other eyes, I perused the Bible, — I brought togethe. 
great number of paasagea that taught me the nature of 
God'a work. And aa previously I had detested with all 
my heart these words, — ^The righteouanesa of God, I began 
from that hour to value them and to love tliem, as the 
sweeteat and most consoling words in the Bible. In very 
truth, this language of St Paul was to me the true gate ol 
Paradise." 

Thus when he was called on solemn occasions to confess 
this doctrine, Luther alwaya recovered his enthusiasm and 
rough energy. " I see," observed he at an important mo- 
ment,^ " that the devil is continually attacking this funda- 
mental article by means of his doctors, and that in this 
respect he can never cease or take any repose. Well then, 
J, Doctor Martin Luther, unworthy herald of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, confess this article, that failh 
alone icithout works justifies before God ; and I declare 
that it shaU stand and remain for ever In despite of the 
emperor of the Romana, the emperor of the Turks, 
the emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of tlie Per- 
Bians, — in spite of the pope and all the cardinals, with 
the bishops, priests, monks, and nuns, — in spite of kings,. 
princes, and nobles, — and in spite of all the world and ot 
the devils themselves ; and that if they endeavour to fight 
against this truth, they will draw the fires of hell upon 
their beads. This is the true and holy Gospel, and the 
iecloration of me. Doctor Luther, according to the teaching 

'Qqb tob DensmlsaricoTsjustlficftt peTGdem L. 0pp. Lat. iaplxl. 

turn esse sensi, Et aportia portia ii 
XiaiUD intr&ase. Ibid. 

n the lmpeiIaX£ 






101 LUTHEE mmruKm to wmmBiaia* 

qI Am Holy Oho8t That m no one," wmtamateii^ 

^who has died f<»r our sins, if aot Jenia Christ thi Son of 
Gk>d. I say it once again, shonld all the world and all the 
deyils tear each other to pieces and huist with mge^ that it 
is not the less tme. And if it is He akme that taketh awaf 
onr sins, it cannot be onrseAres and onr own works. Bat 
good works follow redemption, as the fruit grows on tte 
tree. That is our doctrine — that is what is taught by the 
Holy Ghost and by all the communion of saints. We hoU 
fiist to it in the nam^ of God. Amen 1" 

It was thus Luther fo?ad what had been OTeilooked, 
at least to a certain degree, by aH doctors and reioniieni^ 
eren by the most illustrious of them. It was ia Rome 
that Qod gaye him this clear riew of the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. He had gone to the city of the 
pontiffs for the solution of certain difficulties conoenumg a 
monastic order : he brought away frcnn it hi his heart Ae 
salyatiim of the Oiurch. 



CHAPTER YEL 

Lnilier Retoma to Wittemberg— Made Doetor of Dhdnity—Oulstedl- 
Luther's Oath— Principle of the Hefeniiatioa«-Liither'B Coqnga— 
Early Views of Reformation— The SchooUnwi— Spalatin— Renohlin'i 
Quarrel with the Monks. 

Luther quitted Rome, and returned to Wittemb^g: his 
heart was full of sorrow and indignation. Turning Ids eyes 
with disgust from the pontifical city, he directed them with 
hope to the Holy Scriptures — to tfiat new Hfe which tht 
Word of God seemed then to promise to the woiid. This 
Word increased in his heart by all that the Church lost 
He separated from the one to cling to the oth«r. The 
whole of the Keformation was in that one movement It 
set God in the place of the priest. 

Staupitz and the elector did not lose sight of the monk 
whom ihej had called to the university of Wittembeq^ 
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It ^pean as if the vicar-general had a presentiment of the 
work that was to be done in the world, and that, finding it 
too difficult for himself, he wiahed to urge Luther towards it. 
There ia nothing more remarkable, — nothing, perhaps, more 
mysterious than this person, who ia seen everywhere urging 
forward Luther in the path where God calls him, and then 
going to end his days sadly in a cloister. Tlie preaching of 
the young professor had made a deep impression on the 
prince ; he had admired the strength of his understanding, 
the forcibleneas of his eloquence, and the eicellency of the 
matters that he expounded.* The elector and his fnend, 
desirous of advancing a man of such great promise, re- 
solved that he should take the high degree of doctor of 
divinity. Staupitz repaired to the convent, and took Luther 
into the garden, where, alone with liim under a tree that 
Luther in after-years delighted to point out to his disciples,-}- 
the venerable father said to him : " My friend, yon must 
now become Doctor of the Holy Scriptures." Luther 
shrunk at the very thought : this eminent honour startled 
him. " Seek a more worthy person," replied he. " As for 
me, I cannot consent to it." The vicar-general pereiated : 
" Our Lord God has much to do in the Church : he has 
need at this time of young and vigorous doctors." These 
words, adds Melonctlion, were perhaps aoid playfully, yet 
the event eorresponded with them ; for generally many 
omens precede all great revoIutions.| It is not necessary 
to suppose that Melanclhon here speaks of miraculous 
prophecies. The most incredulous uge — that which pre- 
ceded the present one—saw an exemplification of this 
remark. How many presages, without there being any 
thing miraculous in them, announced the revolution in 
which it closed I 

" But I am weak and sickly," replied Luther. " I have 
not long to live. Look out for some strong man." — "The 
Lord has work in heaven as well as on earth," replied the 

* Vim itiKenii, nervos omtiamit, ao rerum booitatem eipoaiUfum in 
MDoioiiibiia admintua fuent. Mel^acth, ViU Lntb. 
•f Uoter einem Baum, deti cr mir uad andera geieigt. M&th. p. 0. 
f Hnlla prieccdunt muCatiuucB prn'sitgin. Titt LMh. 
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riear-general : " dead or aliye, He has need of yon in Ub 
oounciL"* 

^ It is the Holy Ghost alone that can make a doctor 
of diTinityy^-i- then urged the monk still more alarmed. — 
^ Do what your convent requires," said Staupitz, ^ and 
what I, your vicar-general, command ; for you have 
promised to obey us." — "But my poverty," resumed the 
brother : " I have no means of defraying the expenses 
incidental to such a promotion." — '^ Do not be uneasy 
about that," replied his friend : " the prince has done you 
the favour to take all the charges upon himself." Pressed 
on every side, Luther thought it his duty to give way. 

It was about the end of the summer of 1512 that Luther 
set out for Leipsic to receive from the elector's treasurers 
the money necessary for his promotion. But according 
to court custom, the money did not arrive. The brother 
growing impatient wished to depart, but monastic obedience 
detained him.- At length, on the 4th October, he received 
fifty florins from Pfeffinger and John Doltsdg. In the 
receipt which he gave them, he employs no other title 
than that of monk. " I, Martin," wrote he, " brother 
of the order of Hermits."]: Luther hastened to return 
to Wittemberg. 

Andrew Bodenstein of the city of Carlstadt was at that 
time dean of the theological faculty, and it is by die 
name of Carlstadt that this doctor is generally known. 
He was also called the A. B. C. Melancthon first gave 
him this designation on account of the three initials of 
his name. Bodenstein acquired in his native country the 
first elements of learning. He was of a serious and gloomy 
sharacter, perhaps inclined to jealousy, and of a restless 
temper, but full of desire for knowledge, and of great 
capacity. He frequented several universities to augment 
his stores of learning, and studied theology at Borne. On 
his return from Italy, he settled at Wittemberg, and be- 

* Ihr lebet nun oder 8terbet,80 bedarf each Gott in BeSmua lUtha. 
Matbes. p. 6. 

i* Neminem nisi Spiiitum Sanctum oreare posse doctorem theol^fciak 
H'W^XD/wni Hjst, J3col. 1. 1404. t L. Epp. 1. 11. 
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eame doctor of divinity. " At this time,'' he said after- 
wards, "I had not yet read the Holy Scriptures."* This 
remark gives us a very correct idea of what theology 
then was. Carlstadt, besides his functions of professor, 
was canon and archdeacon. Such was the man who in 
after-years was destined to create a schism in the Reforma- 
tion. At this time he saw in Luther only an inferior; 
but the Augustine erelong became an object of jealousy 
to him. " I will not be less great than Luther," said 
he one day.-{- Very far from anticipating at that period 
the great destinies of the young professor, Carlstadt con- 
ferred on his future rival the highest dignity of the 
university. 

. On the 18th October 1512, Luther was received licen- 
tiate in divinity, and took the following oath : '^ I swear 
to defend the evangelical truth with all my might."! On 
the day following, Bodenstein solemnly conferred on him, 
in the presence of a numerous assembly, the insignia of 
doctor of divinity. He was made a biblical doctor, and 
not a doctor of sentences ; and was thus called to devote 
himself to the study of the Bible, and not to that of 
human traditions.§ He then pledged himself by an oath, 
as he himself relates^ U to his well-beloved and Holy Scrip- 
tures. He promised to preach them faithfully, to teach 
them with purity, to study them all his life, and to defend 
them, both in disputation and in writing, against all false 
teachers, so far as God shotdd give him ability. 

This solemn oath was Luther's call to the Reformation, 
By imposing on his conscience the holy, obligation of search- 
ing freely and boldly proclaiming the Christian truth, this 
oath raised the new doctor above the narrow limits to 
which his monastic vow would perhaps have confined 
him. Called by the university, by his sovereign, in the 
name of the imperial majesty and of the see of Rome 
itself, and bound before God by the most solemn oath, 

* Wdsmaim, Hist. Ecci. p. 1416. t Ibid. 

1^ Jnro me veritatem eyangelicam yiriliter defensumziL 
I Doctor biblicns and not senteiitiarius. — Meluieth. 
H L. 0pp. (W.) xvi. 2061.— Mathesiwsi p. 7. 
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be became from that hour the most . intiepii lienU d 
the Word of Life. On that memorable day Luther was 
anned champion of the Bible. 

We may accordingly look upon this oath, sworn to the 
Holy Scriptures, as one of the causes of the reyiral of the 
Ghiurch. The sole and infallible authority of the Word of 
Qod was the primary and fundamental principle of the 
Reformation. Every reform in detail that was afterwards 
carried out in the doctrine, morals, or goremment of the 
Church, and in its worship, was but a consequence of this 
first principle. In these days we can scarcely imagine the 
sensation produced by this elementary and simple but long- 
neglected truth. A few men of more enlarged yiews than the 
common, alone foresaw its inmiense consequences. Erelong 
the courageous voices of all the Reformers proclaimed this 
mighty principle, at the sound of which Rome shaU crumble 
into dust : '' The Christians receive no other doctrines than 
those founded on the express words of Jesus Christ, of the 
Apostles, and of the Prophets. No man, no assembly of 
doctors, has a right to prescribe new ones.'' 
. Luther's position was changed. The summons that he 
had received became to the reformer as one of those 
extraordinary caUs which the Lord addressed to the prophets 
under the Old Covenant, and to the apostles under the 
New. The solemn engagement that he made produced 
so deep an impression upon his soul that the recollection of 
this oath was sufficient, in after-years, to console him 
in the midst of the greatest dangers and of the jfiercest 
conflicts. And when he saw all Europe agitated and 
shaken by the Word that he had proclaimed ; when the ac- 
eusations of Rome, the reproaches of many pious men, the 
doubts and fears of his own too sensible heart, seemed 
likely to midiio him hesitate, fear, and fall into despair, — he 
called to mind the oath that he had taken, and remained 
steadfast, calm, and full of joy. '' I have gone forward 
in the Lord's name," said he in a critical moment, ''and 
I have placed myself in his hands. His will be done! 
Who prayed him to make me a doctor?.. If it was He 
who created me such, let hun support me; or else if he 
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repent of what he has done, let him deprive me of my 

office Thia tribulation, therefore, alarma me not, I 

seek one thing only, which is to preserve the faTOiir of 
God in alt that he has called me to do with him/ 
another time he said : " He who undertakes any tiling 
without a Divine call, seeks his own glory. But X, Doctor 
Martin Luther, was forced to become a doctor. Popery 
desired to stop me in the performance of my duty : but 
you see what has happened to it, und worse still will befall 
it. They cannot defend tliomaelvea againat me. I am de- 
termined, in God'a name, to tread upon the liona, to trample 
dragons and serpents under foot This will begin during n 
life, and will be accomplished after my death."* 

From the period of his oath, Luther no longer souglA 
the truth for himeelf alone : he sought it also for the 
Church. Still full of the recoUectiona of Rome, he saw con- 
fusedly before him a path in which he had promised to walk 
with all the energy of his soul. The spiritual life that 
had hitherto been manifested only within him, now extended 
itself without. Thia was the third epoch of hia develop- 
ment. His entrance into the cloister had turned his thoughts 
towards God ; the knowledge of the rcmiaaion of sins and 
of the righteousness of faith had emancipated his soul; 
his doctor's oath gave him that baptiam of 6re by which he 
became a reformer of the Church. 

His ideas were soon directed in a general manner towards 
the Reformation. In an addreaa that he had written, as 
it would seem, to be delivered by tJie proTost of Lictzkau 
at the Lateran council, he declared that the corruption ol 
the world originated in the priesta' teaching so many fables 
and traditions, instead of preaching the pure Word of God, 
The Word of Life, in hia view, alone had the power of effecting 
Hio spiritual regeneration of man. Thns then already he 
made the salvation of the world depend upon the re-estab- 
liahment of sound doctrine, and not upon a mere reforma- 
tion of maimers. Yet Luther was not entu'cly consistent 
with himself; he still entertained contradictory opinions; 
bnt a spirit of power beamed from all his writings; be 
• L. 0pp. (W.) iiL aofii. 
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THE BCHOOUfEM. 

eoorageoasly broke the bonds with which the eywtaam oi 
the fichoolfl had fettered the thoughts of men ; he everj^ 
where passed beyond the limits within which preyioiu ages 
had so closely confined him, and opened up new path& Qod 
was with him. 

The first adversaries that he attacked were those famous 
schoolmen, whom he had himself so much studied, and who 
then reigned supreme in all the academies. He accused them 
of Pelagianism, and forcibly inyeighing against Aiistotlei 
the father of the schools, and against Thomas Aquinas, 
he undertook to hurl them l}oth from the throne whence they 
governed, the one philosophy, and the other theology.* 

^ Aristotle, Porphyry, the sententiary divines (the school- 
men),'' he ynrote to Lange, ''are useless studies in our 
days. I desire nothing more earnestly than to unveil to 
the world that comedian who has deceived the. Church by 
assuming a Greek mask, and to show his deformity to 
alL^f In every public discussion he was heard repeating : 
^ The writings of the apostles and prophets are surer and 
more sublime than all the sophisms and all the divinity of 
the schools.'' Such language was new, but men gradually 
became used to it. About a year after he was able to 
write with exultation : " God is at work. Our theology 
and St. Augustine advance admirably and prevail in our 
university. Aristotle is declining : he is tottering towards 
his eternal ruin that is nefkr at hand. The lectures on the 
Sentences produce nothing but weariness. No one can hope 
foi^ hearers, unless he professes the Biblical theology." J 
Happy the university of which such testimony can be 
given! 

At tlie same time that Luther was attacking Aristotle, 
lie took the side of Erasmus and Reuchlin against their 
enemies. He entered into communication with these 
great men and with other scholars, such as Pirckheimer, 
Mutianus. and Hiitten, who belonged more or less to the 

* Aristotelem in phUosophiois, Sanctum Thomam in theologiois, eitr* 
'«ndo8 Buceperat. Pallayicini, i. 16. 
t Perdita stadia nostri sxcoli. Epp. i. 15. (8(h February 15ie.) 
;tBp.i.57. (18th May 1517.) 



same pa,rt^. He also, about this period, formed anotlier 
frieadahip that was of great importance through the whole 
course of his life. 

There was at that time at the elector's court a persou re- 
marlcable fur his wisdom and his candour : this 
Spalatiu. He was bom at Spalatiis or Spalt in the hiahopric 
of Eictistadt, and had been originally curate of the villago 
of Hohenkirch, near the Thuringian forests. He was 
afterwards chosen by Fredericlc the "Wise to he his secretary, 
cliapluin, and tutor to his nephew, Jolm Fredericli, who 
was one day to wear the electoral crown. Spalatin waa a 
Bimple-hearted man in the midst of the court : he appeared 
timid in the presence of great events; circumspect aud 
prudent, like his master,* before the ardent Luther, with 
whom he corresponded daily. Like Staupitz, he was better 
eoited for peaceful times. Such men are necessary : they 
are like those dehcate substances in which jewels and 
crystal are wrapped to secure them from the injuries of 
transport. They ecem useless ; and yet without them all 
those precious objects would be broken aud lost. Spalatin 
was not a man to eifect great undertakings ; but he faith- 
fully and noiselessly performed the task imposed upon him.-f 
Ho was at first one of tlie principal aids of hia master in 
collecting those reUcs of saints, of which Frederick was so 
long a great admirer. But he, as well as the prince, turned 
by degrees towards the truth. The faith, which then reap- 
peared in the Church, did not lay such violent hold upon 
him as upon Luther : it guided him hy slower methods. 
He hecame Luther's friend at court; the minister through 
whom passed all matters between the reformer and the 
princes; the mediator between the Church and the State. 
The elector honoiued Spalatin with great intimacy: they 
always travelled together in the same carriage.^ Neverthe- 
less the atmosphere of the court oppressed the good chap- 
lun: he was affected by profound melancholy; he could 

• SecuDdum gonium heri sul. WeiBtnaiin, Hiat. Enoloe. i. 1434. 
t FideJitsr et sine atr?]>itu fundus. Ibid. 

a principe in ihuda ii»o leclico solitus tc ' ' 
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nave desired to quit all these honous, aod beeooM eaoe 
nwre a simple pastor in the forests of Thunngia. But 
Luther consoled him, and exhorted him to remain firm at 
his post Spalatin acquired general esteem: princes and 
teamed men showed him the most sincere regard. Erasmus 
used to say, ^ I inscribe 8palatm's name not only among 
those of my principal friends, but still furtl^r among those 
of niy most honoured protectors ; and that, not upon papei^ 
but on my heart*^* 

Reuchlin's quarrel with the monks was then making a 
great noise in Germany. The most inous men were often 
undecided what part they should take; f(Nr the monks were 
eager to destroy the Hebrew books in winch blasf^eimea 
against Christ were to be found. The elector cominis8ione4 
Ms chaplain to consult the doctor of Wittemberg on thif 
matter, as his reputation was already great Here la 
Luther's answer: it is the first letter he addressed tp tba 
eourt-preach^r: — 

''What shall I say? These monks pretend to east out 
Beelzebub, but it is not by the finger of God. I cease not 
from groaning and lamenting over it We Christians are 
beginning to be wise outwardly, and mad inwardly.-)- There 
are in every part of our Jerusalem blasphemies a hundred 
times worse than those of the Jews, and all there are filled 
wit^ siuritual idols. It is our duty with holy zeal to cany 
out and destroy these internal enemies. But we neglect 
that which is most urgent; and the devil himself persuades 
us to abandon what belongs to us, at the same time that 
he prevents us from correcting what belongs to ottiepL" 

* Mekh. Ad. Yita Spalat. p. 100. 

t Foris nt^oes et domi dedpate. L.Bpp.ic8. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Ufc— GBrman Thaology or Mysticiflm— The Monk Spenlein— Juatifi 
nation by Faith— Luther on Erasmae — Faith and Works— Eraamiu — 
Neoeeaitj of Woiks— Lather's Cbarity. 

LuTHEE did not lose himself in thia quarrel. A living 
iaitli in Christ filled his heart and hia life. " Within my 
heart," said lie, " reigns alone (and it ought thns to reign 
atone) faith in my Lord JesuB Chriat, who is the beginning, 
middle, and cud of all the thoughta that occupy my mind by 
day and night."* 

All hia hearera listened with admu^tion as he spoke, 
whether from the professor's chair or from the pulpit, o£ 
that faith in Jesua Clirist. His teaching difTuaed great 
light. Men were astonished that they had not earlier 
acknowledged truths that appeared so evident in his mouth. 
" The desire of aelf-justiflcation," said he, " ia the cause 
of all the distresses of the heart. But he who receivea 
Jeans Christ as a Saviour, enjoya peace; and not only 
peace, hut puiity of heart. All sanctification of the heart 
ia a fruit of faith. For faith is a divine work in ua, which 
• changes us and gives us a new birth, emanating from God 
himself. It kills the old Adam in us ; and, by the Holy 
Ghost which is communicated to us, it gives us a new 
heart and makes us new men. It is not by empty specula- 
tions," he again exclaimed, " but by this practical method, 
that we can obtain a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ."-i- 

It was at this time that Luther preached those dls- 
cotirsea on the Ten Commandments that have come down 
to UB under the title of Popular Dechmiatiofis. They 
Gonttun errors no doubt ; Luther became enlightened only 
by degrees. " The path of the jiut U a$ the shining light, 
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ikat shineth more and more unto the perfect day?* Bui 
what truth, sunplicity, and eloquence are found in these 
discourses! How well can we understand the effect that 
the new preacher must have produced upon his audience 
and upon his age I We will quote but one passage taken 
from the beginning. 

/ Luther ascends tiie pulpit of Wittemberg, and reads these 
Vords : '^ Thou shalt have no other gods before me " (Exod. 
XX. 3). Tlien turning to the people who crowded the 
sanctuary, he says, '^ All the sons of Adam are idolaters, 
and have sinned against this first commandmenf-j- 

Doubtless this strange assertion startled his hearers. He 
proceeds to justify it, and the speaker continues : '^ There 
are two kinds of idolatry — one external, the other intemaL 

" The external, in which man bows down to wood and 
stone, to beasts, and to the heavenly host. 

'^ The internal, in which man, fearful of punishment or 
seeking his own pleasure, does not worship the creature, but 
loves him in his heart, and trusts in him 

" What kind of religion is this ? You do not bend 
the knee before riches and honours, but you offer them 

your heart, the noblest portion of yourselves Alas I 

you worship God in body, but the creature in spirit. 

'^ This idolatry prevails in every man until he is healed 
by the free gift of the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

" And how shall this cure be accomplished? 

" Listen. Faith in Christ takes away firom you all trust 
in your own wisdom, righteousness, and strength ; it teaches 
you that if Christ had not died for you, and had not 
thus saved you, neither you nor any other creature would 
have been able to do it.} Then you learn to despise aO 
those things that are unavailing to you. 

" Nothing now remains to you but Jesus Christ — Christ 

• Prov. iv. 18. 

t Omnes filii Adas sunt idololatrsp. Decern Praecepta Wittem- 
borgenai populo pra^dicata per R. P. D. Martinam Luthemm, Aug. anno 
1516. These discourses were preached in Grerman ; the quotationB an 
from the Latin edition, i. 1. 

t Nisi ipse pro te mortuus esset, teque leryarett neo tu, neo omoii 
eretttun tibi poaaet prodesse. Decern Prara. i. ] . 
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alone, — Christ all-aufflcieDt for your soul. Hoping for noth- 
ing from any creature, you have only Christ, from whom you 
hc^ for every thing, and whom you love above every thing. 

" Now Christ ia the one, sole, and true God. When yon 
have him for your God, you have no other gods,"* 

It is in this manner Lutlier shows how the soul ib 
brought back to God, liia sovereign good, hy the Gospel, 
according to the words of Jesus Christ: lam the way ; no 
man cometk unto die Father but ly me. The man who 
speaks thus to his age aims at something more than the 
correction of a few abuses; he is earnest above all things to 
establish true religion, Uis work is not merely negative ; 
it is primarily positive. 

Luther afterwards turns his discourse against the super- 
stitions which then filled Christendom; — the signs and 
mysterious characters, the observance of certain days and 
months, familiar spirits, phantoms, the influence of the 
itaxB, witehcrafi, metamorphoses, incubi and succubi, the 
patronage of saints, &c. &c, &c.; one after another he 
attacks these idols, and with vigorous arm overthrows all 
these Ealse gods. 

But it was particularly in his leeture-room, before an 
enlightened and youthful audience, hungering for the truth, 
that ha displayed all the treasures of God's Word. " He 
explained Scripture in such a manner," says his illustrious 
Mend Melancthon, "tliat. In the judgment of all pious and 
well-informed men, it was as if a new mom had risen upon 
the doctrine after a long night of darkness. He showed the 
diffidence that existed between the Law and the Gospel. He 
refuted the then prevalent error of the churches and of the 
Bchools, that men by their works merit the remission of sins, 
and become righteous before God by an outward discipline. 
He thus led men's hearts back to the Son of God.f Like 
John the Baptist, he pointed to the Lamb of God that 
has taken away the sins of the world ; he explained how 

' At Jema est Tonu, nnns, boIub Dsus, qtism cam hubea, non haltoB 
tllcniiin dcum. Decern Pm^c. i. I. 
t RoTOOiTit igituT Lntlierua homiiiunL msatea od Filima Dei. MeUaath. 
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rill to freely pardoned on aceonnt of flie Son of God, anfl 
iliat man receiyes thto bleesing tiupQugh fidth. He made 
no change in the ceremonies. .On the contarary, the ettab* 
Itohed discipline had not in his <Nder a more faithfol observer 
and defender. Bat he endeavonred more and more to 
make all understand these grand and esjsential doctrines 
of conversioDy of the remission of sins, of fiedth, and d 
the tnie consolation that is to be ibnnd in the cross* Pious 
minds were struck and penetrated by the sweetness <^ this 
doctrine ; the learned received it. with joy.* One might 
have said that Christ, the apostles, and the prophets 
were now issuing from the obscurity of some impure 
dungeon."-}- 

The firmness with which Luther relied on the Holy 
Scriptures imparted great authority to his teaching. But 
other circumstances added still more to his strength. Id 
him every action of his life corresponded with hto words. 
It was known that these discourses did not proceed merely 
from his lips*4 they had their source in his heart, airi 
were practised in all his works. And when, somewhat 
later, the Eeformation burst forth, many influential men, 
who saw with regret these divisions in the Church, won 
over beforehand by the holiness of the reformer's life and 
by the beauty of his genius, not only did not oppose him, 
but, further still, embraced that doctrine to which he gave 
testimony by his works.§ The more men loved christian 
virtues, the more they inclined to the reformer. All honest 
divines were in his favour. || This is what was said by 
those who knew him, and particularly by the vnsest man 
of his age, Melancthon, and by Erasmus, the illustrious 
opponent of Luther. Envy and prejudice have dared to 

* Hujus doctrinsB dulcedine pii omnes vaJde eapiebantor, et eraiitli 
gratum enit. Melaneih. Vita Lath. 

t Quasi ex tenebris, oaroere, iqualore, edud Chri8tiiiii« propheUii 
apoBtolos. Ibid. 

t Oratio non in labris nasci, sed in peotore. Ibid. 

§ Eique propter anetoritatem, quam sanetitate momm amtea pepuerat, 
adsenBeiont. Ibid. 

I Pato et hodie (heoIogM obbm pcobos &Yert Luthera. ISnoa 
4ip. L 66% 
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apeak of fua disorderly life. Wittemberg was changed bf 
this preaching of faith, and that city became the focus of k 
hght that was soon to illumine all Germany, and to shine 
on all the Church. 

It was in 151C that Luther published the work of an 
anonymous mystic theologian (probably Ebland, priest at 
Frankfort), entitled Oerman Theology, in which the author 
shows bow man may attain perfection hy the three methods 
of purification, illumination, and commnnion. Lather neve* 
g&va himself up to the mystic theology, hut he received 
from it a salutary -impression. It confirmed him in his 
disgust for the dry teaching of the schoolmen, in his con- 
tempt for the works and observances so much trumpeted 
by the Church, and in the conviction that he felt of man's 
spiritual helplessness and of the necessity of grace, and in his 
attachment to the Bible. " I prefer," wrote he to StaupitE, 
"the mystics and the Bible to all the sehoolmem;"" thus 
placing the former teachers in the nezt rank to the sacred 
writers. Perliaps, also, the German. Theology aided him 
in forming a sounder idea on the sacraments, and above ail 
on the mass; for the author maintains that the encharist 
gives Christ to man, and does not offer up Christ to Gtod. 
Luther accompanied this publication by a preface, in which 
he declared that, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, ha 
had never mot with a book in which he had learnt more of 
God, Christ, man, and of all things. Already many doctors 
Degan to speak ill of the Wittemberg professors, and ac- 
cused them of innovation. " One would say," con^nucs 
Luther, " that there had never lived men before us who 1 
taught as wc teach. Yes, in truth, there have been many, j 
But the anger of God, which our sins have deserved, has 1 
prevented us from seeing and hearing them. For a long V 
lime the tmivcrsities have banished the Word of God into I 
a comer. Let them read this hook, and then let them say | 
wtaothcr our theology is new, for this is not a new hook."-t- 

But if Luther derived from the mystic divinity whatevei 
good it contained, he did not take the bad also. The great 
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orror of mystidflm is to OTeilook the free gift, of salvaliotti 
We are about to notice a remarkable example <rf the pfuiity 
of his faith. 

Luther had an affectionate and tender heart, and desired 
to see those whom he loved in possession of that light 
which had guided him into the paths of peace. He took ad- 
Tantage of every opportunity that occurred, as professoTi 
preacher, or monk, as well as of his extensive correspond- 
ence, to communicate his treasure to others. One of his 
former brethren in the convent of Erfurth, the monk G^oige 
Spenlein, was then residing in the convent of Memmingen, 
perhaps after having spent a short time at Wittemberg. 
Spenlein had commissioned the doctor to sell various artides 
that he had left with him — a tunic of Brussels cloth, a work 
by an Eisenach doctor, and a hood. Luther carefully dis- 
charged this commission. He received, says he in a letter 
to Spenlein, dated the 7th April 1516, one florin for the 
tunic, half a florin for the book, and a florin foi' the hood| 
and had remitted the amount to the father-vicar, to whom 
Spenlein owed three florins. But Luther quickly passes from 
this account of a monk's wardrobe to a more important sul^jeet 

" I should be very glad to know," wrote he to friar Greorge, 
*^ what is the state of your soul. Is it not tired of its own 
righteousness ? does it not breathe freely at last, and does 
it not confide in the righteousness of Christ ? In our days, 
pride seduces many, and especially those who labour with 
all their might to become righteous. Not understanding 
the righteousness of God that is given to us freely in Christ 
Jesus, they wish to stand before Him on their own merits. 
But that cannot be. When you were living with me, you were 
in that error, and so was I. I am yet struggling unceasingly 
against it, and I have not yet entirely triumphed over it 
y^ "Oh, my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and him 
crucified. Learn to sing unto him a new song, to despair 
of yourself, and to say to him : Thou, Lord Jesus Chiist, 
art my righteousness, and I am thy sin. Thou hast taken 
what was mine, and hast given me what was 



* Tu, Domine Jesu, es justitia mea ; ego autem sum peoealum tama . 
tn aaraniptiati metun, et dedisti mihi taom. L. Epp. L 17. 
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What thou wast not, thou didst become, in order that 1 
night become what I was not I — Beware, my dear George, 
of pretending to such purity as no longer to confess yoursell 
a sinner: for Christ dwells only with sinners. He came 
down from heaven, where he was living among the 
righteous, in order to live also among sinners. Meditate 
carefully upon tliis love of Christ, and you will taste all its 
unspeakable consolation. If our labours and afflictions 
could give peace to the conscience, why should Christ have j 
died? You will not find peace, save in him, by despairing ^ 
of yourself and of your works, and in learning with what 
love he opens his arms to you, taking all your sins upon j 
himself, and giving thee all his righteousness.'' ^ 

Thus the powerful doctrine that had already saved the 
world in the apostolic age, and which was destined to save 
it a second time in the days of the Eeformation, was 
clearly and forcibly explained by Luther. Passing over the 
many ages of ignorance and superstition that had intervened, 
in this he gave his hand to Saint Paul. 

Spenlein was not the only man whom he sought to 
instruct in this fundamental doctrine. The little truth 
that he found in this respect in the writings of Erasmus, 
made him uneasy. It was of great importance to enlighten 
a man whose authority was so great, and whose genius was 
'so admirable. But how was he to do it ? His court-friend, 
the Elector's chaplain, was much respected by Erasmus : it 
10 to him that Luther applies. ^'What displeases me in 
Erasmus, who is a man of such extensive learning, is, 
my dear Spalatin," wrote Luther, " that by the righteous- 
ness of works and of the law, of which the apostle speaks, 
he understands the fulfilling of the ceremonial law. The 
righteousness of the law consists not only in ceremonies, 
bat in all the works of the Decalogue. Even if tlicse 
works should be accomplished without faith in Christ, they 
may, it is true, produce a Fabricius, a Regulus, and other 
men perfectly upright in the eyes cf the world ; but they 
dieii deserve as little to be styled righteousness, as the fruit 
of the medlar to be called a fig. For we (To not become 
righteous, as Aristotle maintains, by {)crrorming ri^lvl^v^\v% 
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works ; but when we are become righteooSy fhen we pei^ 
form snch works* The man mnst first be dianged, tai 
afterwards the works. Abel was first accepted by CJod, 
and then his sacrifice." Luther continues: Tulfil, I beseech 
you, the duty of a Mend and of a Christian by oommnni- 
cating these matters to Erasmus." Tius letter is thus 
dated: ''In haste, from the comer of our conrent, 19tii 
October 1516." It places in its true light the relation 
between Luther and Erasmus. It shows the sincere 
interest he felt in what he thought would be really bene- 
ficial to this illustrious writer. Undoubtedly, the opposition 
shown by Erasmus to the truth compeDed Luther some- 
what later to combat him openly; but he did not- do so 
until he had sought to enlighten his antagomst. 

At last then were heard explained ideas at once clear and 
deep on the nature of goodness. Then was declared the prin- 
ciple, that what constitutes the real goodness of an action is 
not its outward appearance, but the spirit in which it is per^ 
formed. This was aiming a deadly blow at all tHosc supei^ 
stitious observances which for ages had onpressed the C%iuch, 
and prevented christian virtues from grovrmg up and fiouridi- 
ing within it. 

" I am reading Erasmus," says Luther on another oc- 
casion, " but he daily loses his credit with me. I like to see 
him rebuke with so much firmness and learning the 
grovelling ignorance of the priests and monks ; but I fear 
that he does not render great service to the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. What is of man is dearer to him than 
what is of God.-j- We arc living in dangerous times. A 
man is not a good and judicious Christian because he 
understands Greek and Hebrew. Jerome who knew five 
languages, is inferior to Augustine who understood bat 
one ; although Erasmus thinks the contrary. I very 
carefully conceal my opinions concerning Erasmus, through 
fear of giving advantage to his adversaries. Perhapd the 
Lord will give him understanding in His time."| 

* Non enim josta agendo just! efficimnr ; sed Jnsti ilendo ei 
speramnr jnsta. L. Epp. i. 22. 
^ -f Hnmana pmyalent in eo plasquam divina. 
f Dahit ei DominuB intollectnm sno forte tempore. Ibid. 
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rhe helplessnesa of man — the omnipotence of God, were 
the two truths that Luther desired to re-eatablisli. That 
is but a sad rehgion and a wretched philosophy by which 
man is directed to his own natural strength. Ages have tried 
ill vain this so mnch Iwasted strength ; and while man has, 
liy hia own natural powers, arrived at great excellence in 
oil that cOncema his earthly existence, he haa never been 
able to scatter the darkness that conceals from hia BonI 
the knowledge of the true God, or to change a single 
inclination of his heart. The highest degree of wisdom 
attained by ambitious minda, or hy souls thirsting with the 
desire of perfection, has been to despair of themselves.* 
It is therefore a generous, a comforting, and supremely true 
doctrine which nnveils our own impotency in order to pro- 
claim a power from God by which we can do all things. 
That truly is a great reformation which vindicates on earth 
the gloiy of heaven, and which pleads before man tlie rights 
of the Almighty God. 

No one knew better than Luther the intimate and in- 
dissoluble bond that unites thj gratuitons salvation of God 
with the free works of man. No one showed more plainly 
than he, that it is only hy receiving all from Christ, that 
man can impart much to his brethren. He always repre- 
sented these two actions — that of God and that of man — in 
Ihe same picture. And thus it is, that after explaining to 
the friar Spenlein what is meant hy saving righteousness, he 
■ adds, " If thou firmly believest those things, as is thy duty 
(for cursed is he who does not believe them), receive thy 
brethren who are still ignorant and in error, as Jesus Ohrist 
has received thee. Bear with them patiently. Make their 
sins thine own ; and if thou haat any good thing, impart it 
to them. ' Receive ye one another,' says the apostle, ' aa 
Christ also received us, to the glory of Gnd.' (Rom. xv. 7,) 
It IB A deplorable righteouaneas that cannot bear with others 
beeanse it finds them wicked, and whicli thinks only of 
seeking tho solitude of the desert, instead of doing them 
good by long-Buffering, prayer, and exantple. If thou art 
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• 

the lily aud the rose of Christ, know that thy dwelling-plaee 
is among thorns. Only take care lest by thy impatience, by 
thy rash judgments, and thy secret pride, thou dost not thy* 
self become a thorn. Christ reigns in the midst of his 
enemies. If he had desired to live only among the good, 
and to die for those only who loved him, for whom, I pray, 
would lie have died, and among whom would he ha^e 
Kved?" 

It is afTecting to see how Luther practised these charitable 
precepts. An Augustine monk of Erfurth, George Leiffer, 
was exposed to many trials. Luther became informed of 
this, and within a week after writing the preceding letter to 
Spenlein, he came to him with words of comfort. " I learn 
that you are agitated by many tempests, and that your soul 

is tossed to and fro by the waves The cross of Christ is 

divided among all the world, and each man has his share. 
You should not, therefore, reject that which has fallen to you* 
Receive it rather as a holy relic, not in a vessel of silver or 
of gold, but in what is far better — in a heart of gold, — in a 
heart full of meekness. If the wood of the cross has been 
so sanctified by the body an3 blood of Clirist, that we con- 
sider it as the most venerable relic, how much more should 
the wrongs, persecutions, sufferings, and hatred of men, be 
holy relics unto us, since they have not only been touched 
by Christ's flesh, but have been embraced, kissed, and blessed 
by his infinite charity."* 



CHAPTER IX. 

laihet^B first Theses— The Old Adam and Grace—Visitatum of tJie 
G)nTent8— Luther at Dresden and Erfurth— Tomator — Peace and tlib 
Cross — Results of Luther's Journey — His Labours— The Pla^e. 

Luther's teaching produced its natural firuits. Many of 
his disciples already felt themselves impelled to profess 
publicly the truths which their master's lessons had rcveabd 

SanctissimaB reliquite deificas Tolun&tis sun chariiate ampitoni 

o^eolMta. L. Epp. i. is. 
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to them. Among his hearers was a yomig scholar, Ber< 
oard of Feldkirchen, professor of AristoUe's physics in 
the university, and who five years later was the first 
of the evangelical ecclesiastics who entered into the honds 
.of matrimony. 

It was Luther's wish that Feldkirchen should maintain, 
under his presidence, certain theses or propositions in which 
his principles were laid down. The doctrines professed 
by Luther thus gained additional publicity. The disputa- 
tion took place in 1516. 

This was Luther's first attack upon the dominion of 
the sophists and upon the papacy, as he himself char- 
acterizes it. Weak as it was, it caused him some uneasi- 
ness. " I allow these propositions to be printed," said 
he many years after, when publishing them in his works, 
" principally that the greatness of my cause, and the 
success with which God has crowned it, may not make 
me vain. For they fully manifest my humiliation, that 
is to say, th^ infirmity and ignorance, the fear and trembling 
with which I began this conflict. I was alone : I had thrown 
myself imprudently into this business. Unable to retract, I 
conceded many important points to the pope, and I even 
adored him."* 

Some of the propositions were as follows :f 

" The old Adam is the vanity of vanities ; he is the 
universal vanity; and he renders all other creatures vain, 
however good they may be. 

" The old Adam is called the Jleshy not only because 
he is led by the lusts of the flesh, but further, because 
should he be chaste, prudent, and righteous, he is not 
bom again of God by the Holy Ghost. 

" A man who has no part in the grace of God, cannot 
keep the conmiandments of God, or prepare himself, either 
wholly or in part, to receive grace; but he rests of 
necessity under the power of sin. 

** The will of man without grace is not firee, but is en- 
df Ted| and that too with its own consent. 

* Sed etiAm oUro adorabam. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 50. 

+ L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. 142, and in the Latin editi<m«foVV.b\.« 
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** Jesus Christy our strength and our righteoufloeMy lie 
who trieth the heart and rems, is the only disoemer anfl 
Judge of our merits. 

^ Smce all is possible, by Christ, to the beUerer, it is 
superstitious to seek for other help, either in man^ will or 
in the saints."* 

This disputation made a great noise, and it has been ooop^ 
sidered as the beginning of the Reformation. . 

The hour drew nigh in which the Reformation was to 
burst forth. God hastened to prepare the instrument that 
he had determined to employ. The elector, having built 
a new church at Wittemberg, to which he gave the name 
of All Saints, sent Staupitz into the Low Countries to 
collect relics for the ornament of the new edifice. Th^ 
vicar-general commissioned Luther to replace him during 
his absence, and in particular to make a visitation of ike 
forty monasteries of Misnla and Thuringia. 

Luther repaired first to Grimma, and thence to Dresden. 
Everjrwhere he endeavoured to establish the truths that he 
had discovered, and to enlighten the members of his order, 
— " Do not bind yourselves to Aristotle or to any other 
teacher of a deceitful philosophy,'' said he to the monks, 
" but read the Word of God with diligence. Do not look 
for salvation in your own strength or in your good woiks, 
but in the merits of Christ and in God's grace."f 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had fled from his con- 
vent, and was at Mentz, where the prior of the Augnstines 
had received him. Luther wrote to the latter,} beg^g him 
to send back the stray sheep, and added these words so 
full of charity and truth : " I know that offences must 
needs come. It is no marvel that man falls; but it is 
BO that he rises again and stands upright Peter fell 
that he might know he was but a man. Even in ovr 
days the cedars of Lebanon are seen to iaIL The veiy 
angels — a thing that exceeds all imagination I — ^have fidlai 

* Cum credent! omnift sint, auctore Christo, poflNribllia, rapentttioMm 
Mt, hnmano arbitrio, aliis Sanctis, alia deputari auzfUa. L. Ofip. (JU) 
XTii. 142. 
-h Hilscher'B Luthar's Anwesenhdt in Alt-Dreiden, 1728. 
tEpp. i. 20, dated May 1, 1516. 



iu heat en, and Adam in paradise. Why then should we he 
Burprised if a reed is shaken by the whirlwind, or if a. 
smoking taper is extinguished ?" 

From Dresden LutUer proceeded to Erfurth, and re- 
appeared to discharge the functions of vicar-general in 
Ihat very convent where, eleven years hefore, he had woimj 
up the clock, opened the gates, and swept out the church. 
He nominated to the priorship of the convent his friend the 
bachelor John Lange, a learned and pioue hut severe 
man ; he exliorted him to affahihty and patience. " Put 
on," wrote he to him shortly after, " put on a spirit ol 
meekness towards the prior of Nuremberg : this is but 
proper, seeing that he has assumed a spirit of bitterness ani 
harshncEis. Bitterness is not expelled by bitterness, that i» 
to say, the devil by the devil ; but sweetness dispels bitter- 
ness, that is to say, the finger of God easts out the evil 
spirit."* We must, perhaps, regret that Luther did not on 
various occasions remember this exceilent advice. 

At Neustadt on the Orla there was nothing but di»> 
union. Dissensions and quarrels reigned in the convent, 
and all the monks were at war with their prior. They 
assailed Luther with their complaints. The prior Michad 
Dresscl, or Tornator, as Luther calls him, translating hifl 
luunc into Latin, on his side laid all liis troubles before 
the doctor. "Peace, peacel" said ho. "You seek peace,* 
replied Luther; "but it is the peace of the world, and 
not the peace of Christ that you seek. Do you not know 
that our God has set his peace in the midst of war? 
He whom no one disturbs has not peace. But he who,, 
troubled by all men and by the things of this life, bears 
all with tranquillity and joy — he possesses the true peace. 
You say with Israel : Peace, peace I and there is no peaces 
Say rather with Christ: The cross, tlie cross 1 and ther« 
will bo no cross. For the cross ceases to be a cross,, 
aa BOOH as wo can say with love : blessed cross, there i« 
no wood like tliine Tf On his return to Wittemberg, Luther, 

* Nan min lapcr SBperani, id set Don diSibalaB diibolum ; Bed 
up«rum, id est digitus Dei ejidl df^moiiia, L. Epp. i. 36. 

' " ' > enim ctdi ccbeM eaue crux, quam oito 
iter ligiiR imUuiu tale. Kpp i. ^. 
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desiring to put an end to these dissensions, permitted the 
monks to elect another prior. 

Luther returned to Wittemberg after an absence of six 
weeks. He was afflicted at all that he had seen; but 
the journey gave him a better knowledge of the Churdb 
and of the world, increased his confidence in his intercouree 
with society, and afforded him many opportunities of found- 
ing schools, of pressing this fundamental truth that '^ Holy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heaven," and of 
exhorting the brethren to live together in holiness, chastity, 
and peace.* There is no doubt that much good seed 
was sown in the different Augustine convents during this 
journey of the reformer. The monastic orders, which had 
long been the support of Rome, did perhaps more for 
the Reformation than against it. This is true in particular 
of the Augustines. Almost all the pious men of liberal 
and elevated mind, who were living in the cloisters, 
turned towards the GrospeL A new and generous blood 
erelong circulated through these orders, which were, so to 
speak, the arteries of the German Church. As yet nothing was 
loiown in the world of the new ideas of the Wittemberg 
Augustine, while they were already the chief topic of con- 
versation in the chapters and monasteries. Many a cloister 
thus became a nursery of reformers. As soon as the 
great struggle took place, pious and able men issued from 
their obscurity, and abandoned the seclusion of a monastie 
life for the active career of ministers of God's Word. At 
the period of this inspection of 1516 Luther awakened 
many drowsy souls by his words. Hence this year has 
been named " the morning star of the gospel-day." 

Lutlier resumed his usual occupation. He was at this 
period overwhelmed with labour : it was not enough that he 
was professor, preacher, and confessor; he was burdened 
still ftirther by many temporal occupations having reference 
to his order and his jconvent. '' I have need almost c^n* 
tinually," writes he, " of two secretaries ; for I do nothing 
else all the day long but write letters. I am preacher 
to the convent, I read the prayers at table, I am pastor 

* HeiligUoh, fHedlich un^ silchtig. Math. i>. 10. 



and parish miniBter, director of atudiea, the prior's Ticac 
(that is to flay, prior eleven times overl) inspector of the 
Gsh-ponds at Litzkau, counsel to the inus of Hcrzherf; 
at Torgan, lecturer on Sdnt Paul, and commentator on 

the Psalms I have rarely time to repeat the daily 

prayera and to sing a hymn; without speaking of my 
Btruggles with flesh and blood, with the devil and the 

n-orld Learn from this what an idle man I am!"* 

About this time the plague broke out in Wittemberg. 
A great number of the students and teachers quitted the 
city. Luther remained. " I am not certain," wrote he 
to his friend at Erfurth, " if the plague will let me finish the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Its attacks are sudden and violent : 
it ia making great ravages among the young in particular. 
You advise me to fly. Wliithcr shall I fly? I hope 
that the world will not come to an end, if brother Martin 
dies.-f If the pestilence spreads, I shall disperse the brothers 
in every direction; but as for me, my place is here; duty 
does not permit me to desert my post, until Ho who has called 
me shaU summon me away. Not that I have no fear of death 
{for I am not Paul, I am only hia commentator); but I 
hope that the Lord will deliver me from fear." Such was 
the resolution of the Witteroherg doctor. Shall he whom 
the pestilence could not force to retire a single step, shrink 
before Rome ? Shall he yield through fear of the scaffold ? 
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The Relios— RelatianB of Lather with the Elector—AdTleo Id the Cbap- 
lain— Duke Georg&— Hia Character— Luther's Sermon before the Coart 
— Dinnep at Coort — Eyening with Emeer. 

Luther displayed the same courage before the mighty of this 
world, that he had shown amidst the most formidable evils. 
The elector was much pleased with the vicar-genera!, who 

* LettertoLuige.SGthOctobeTlSlB. Epp. L 41. 

t Qno fusiam I spero quod ooa corroet orbis, raoate firatra Mutina 
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Ml made a rieh harvMt of rriics in tiM Law CSotulfiM 
I/Bther giyes an account of them to 8pid$Uhi; aid tUs 
aSkir of tho relics, occarring at the very moment when the 
Reformation islabont to begin, is a lingulat drcnmfltanco. 
Most certatnly, the reformers had little idea to what point 
they were ten^g. A bishopric appeared to the electoi 
the only recompense worthy the serrices of the yi^tr 
general. Lather, to whom Spalatin wrote on the sul^eet, 
strongly disapproved of such an idea. '^Th^re are many 
diings which please your prince," replied he, ^ and which, 
nevertheless, are displeasing to God.* I do not deaaj 
that he is skilfal in the matters of this worid ; bat in what 
concerns God and the salvation of sools, I accoant him, 
as well as his councillor Pfeffinger, sevenibld blind. I do 
net say this behind their backs, like a slanderer; do not 
oonceal it from them, for I am ready myself, and on afl 
occasions, to tell it them both to their faees. Why would 
you," continues he, " 3urround this man (Stau^ti) with aU 
the whirlwinds and tempests of episcopal cares ?" 

The elector was not offended with Luther's frankness. 
^ The prince,** wrote Spalatin, '' often speaks of you, and in 
honourable terms." Frederick sent the monk some very 
ine cloth for a gown. '' It would be too fine," said Luther, 
'^if it were not a prince's gift. I am not worthy that any 
man should think of me, much less a prince, and so great a 
prince as he. Those are my best friends who think the worst 
of mcf Thank our prince for his kindness to me ; but I 
cannot allow myself to be praised either by you or by any 
man ; for all praise of man is vain, and only that whi<^ 
comes from God is true." 

The excellent chaplain wimb unwilling to confine himself 
t0 his court functions. He wished to make himself uselhl 
to the people ; but* like many individuate in every age, he 
desired to do it without offence and without irritation, by 
conciliating the general favour. " Point out," wrote he to 
Luther, '' some work that I may translate into our mothec 
tongue ; one that shall give general satisfaction, and at 

* MvHa pUoent prindpi tu«, qu» Deo dUqiOiorat. L.£pp.i2i. 
f li inihJ Buudme prosunt, qui mei pessime meminerint. Ibid. 45w 
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e time be useful," " Agreeable and usefull" replied 
Luther; "such a question is beyond my ability. The 
better things are, the less they please." "What is mora 
Balutary than Jesus Christ? and yet he is to the majority a 
savour of death. You will tell me that you wish to be nsfr- 
fiil only to those who loyo what is good. In that case maka 
them hear the voice of Jesus Christ : you will be useful anj 
agreeable, depend upon it, to a very small number only; for 
the sheep are rare in this region of wolves," 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend the sermonj 
of the Dominican Tauler. " I have never read," said he, 
" either in Latin or in our own language, a theology sounder, 
or more in conformity with the Gospel. Taste, then, and 
see how sweet the Lord is, but not tilt after you have first 
tasted and felt how bitter ia every thing that we are our- 
selves." f 

It was in the course of the year 1517 that Luther entered 
into eommunication with Dnke George of Saxony. The 
house of Saxony had at that time two chiefs. Two princes, 
Ernest and Albert, carried ofif in their youth from the caatio 
of Altenburg by Kunz of Kaufungen, had, by the treaty of 
Leipsic, become the founders of the two houses which still 
bear their names. The Elector Frederick, son of Ernest, was, 
at the period we are describing, the head of the Ernestine 
branch ; and his eousin Duke George, of the Aibertine. 
Dresden and Leipsic were both situated in the states of thia 
duke, whose residence was in the former of these citiee^ 
His mother, Sidonia, was daughter of George Podiebrad, 
king of Bohemia. The long struggle that Bohemia had 
maintained with Rome, since the time of John Huss, had 
not been without inlhience on the prince of Saxony. He had 
often manifested a desire for a Reformation. " He has im* 
faibed it with his mother's milk," said the priests; "he ia bjr 
birth an enemy of the clergy."( He annoyed the bishops, 
abbots, canons, and monks in many ways; and his cousin, the^ 
Elector Frederick, was compelled more than once to interfen 
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in their behalf. It seemed that Duke George would be one 
of the wannest partisans of a Reformation. The devout Fred- 
erick, on the other hand, who had in former years worn the 
spurs of Godfrey in the Holy Sepulchre, and girding himself 
with the long and heavy sword of the conqueror of Jerusalenii| 
had made oath to fight for the Church, like that ancient and 
valiant knight, appeared destined to be the most ardent 
champion of Rome. But in all that concerns the Gospel^ 
the anticipations of human wisdom are frequently disap* 
pointed. The reverse of what we might have supposed took 
place. The duke would have been delighted to humiliate 
the Church and the clergy, to humble the bishops, whose 
princely retinue far surpassed his own; but it was another 
thing to receive into his heart the evangelical doctrine that 
would humble it, to acknowledge himself a guilty sinner, 
incapable of being saved, except by grace alone. He would 
willingly have reformed others, but he cared not to reform 
himself. He would perhaps have set his hand to the task of 
compelling the Bishop of Mentz to be contented with a single 
bishopric, and to keep no more than fourteen horses in his 
stables, as he said more than once;* but when he saw 
another than himself step forward as a reformer, — ^when he 
beheld a simple monk undertake this work, and the Re- 
formation gaining numerous partisans among the people, 
the haughty grandson of the Hussite king became the most 
violent adversary of the reform to which he had before shown 
himself favourable. 

In the month of July 1517, Duke George requested 
Staupitz to send him an eloquent and learned preacher. 
Luther was recommended to him as a man of extensive 
learning and irreproachable conduct The prince invited 
him to preach at Dresden in the Castle-chapel, on the feast 
of St. James the Elder. 

The day arrived. The duke and his court repaired to the 
chapel to hear the Wittemberg preacher. Luther joyfuDj 
seized this opportunity of testifying to the truth before such 
an assemblage. He selected his text from the (Gospel of the 
day : Then came to him the mother of ZehedeeU ckilirmi wUh 

• L. 0«' "" ^ 'rxii. 1849 
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hsr ions, &c (Matt xx. 20-23). He preached on the 
unreasonable desires and prayers of men; and then spol^ 
emphatically on the assurance of salvation. He established it 
on this foundation, tliat those who receive the Word of God 
with faith are the true disciples of Jesus Christ, elected to 
eternal life. He next treated of gratuitous election, and 
•howed that this doctrine, if presented in union with the 
work of Christ, has great power to dispel the terrors of 
conscience; so that men, instead of flying far from the 
righteous God, at the sight of their own unworthiness, are 
gently led to seek their refuge in Him. In conclusion, he 
related an allegory of three virgins, from which he deduced 
edifying instructions. 

The word of truth made a deep impression on his hearers. 
Two of them in particular seemed to pay very great attention 
to the sermon of the Wittemberg monk. The first was a 
lady of respectable appearance, who was seated «n the 
court benches, and on whoae features a profound emotion 
might be traced. It was Madame de la Sale, first lady to 
the duchess. The other. was a licentiate in canon law, Jerome 
Emser, councillor and secretary to the duke. Emser pos- 
sessed great talents and extensive information. A courtier 
and skilful politician, he would have desired to be on good 
terms with the two contending parties — to pass at Kome for 
a defender of the papacy, and at the same time shine in 
Germany among the learned men of the age. But under 
this pliant mind was concealed a violent character. It was 
in the palace-chapel at Dresden that Luther and Emser first 
met ; they were afterwards to break more than one lance 
together. 

The dinner hour arrived for the inhabitants of the palace^ 
and in a short time ihe ducal family and the persona 
attached to the court were assembled at table. The 
conversation naturally fell on the preacher of the morning. 
"How were you pleased with the sermon?" said the 
duke to Madame de la Sale. — "If I could hear but one 
more like it," replied she, " I should die in peace." — ^* And 
I," replied George angrily, " would rather give a-large man 
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iltl to have heard it ; for such discourses ate only cafeolaled 
ti^ make people sin with assurance." 
-'■ The master having thus made known his opini(»i, the 
tonrtiers gave way uncontrolled to their dissatisfBetiQiL 
Bach one had his censure ready. Some maintained that in 
Ms allegory of the three virgins, Luther had in view three 
kdies c^ the court; on which there arose interminahte 
bahhling. They rallied the three ladies whom the monk of 
Wittemherg had thus, they said, publicly pointed oul* 
He is an ignorant fellow, said some ; he is a proud monk, 
said others. Each one made his comment on the sermon, 
and put what he pleased into the preacher's mouth. The 
truth had fallen into the midst of a court that was Kttie 
prapared to receive it Every one mangled it after his own 
lluAiion. But while the Word of Ood was thus an occasion 
«f stumbling to many, it was for the JQrst lady a stone oft 
Uprising. Falling sick a month after, she confidently 
embraced the grace of the Saviour, and died with joy.-]- 
' As for the duke, it was not perhaps in vain that he 
heard this testimony to the truth. . Whatever may have 
been his opposition to the Keformation during his life, we 
know that at his death he declared that he had no hope save 
fai the merits of Jesus Christ. 

It was natural that Emser should do the honours to 
E/uther in his master's name. He invited him to supper. 
Luther refused ; but Emser persisted, and prevailed on him 
i» come. Luther thought he should only meet a few 
Mends; but he soon perceived that a trap had been laid 
Hmt him.f A master of arts from Leipsic and several 
Dominicans were with the prince's secretary. The master 
of arts, having no mean opinion of himself, and full of 
hfttred towards Luther, addressed him in a friendly and 
honied manner ; but he soon got into a passion, and began 
to shout with all his might.§ The combat began. The 

* Has tree posiea in auU principis a me notatas garxknuil. L 
•pp.i.85. 

1^ t Keith, Leb. Lnth. p. 82. 

"X Inter mediae me inaidiae oonjectnm. L. Epp. L SSw 
^' t Ib ■• a^ter et dlamoee inyeotoa eit. Ibid. 



dispute tmned, says Luther, od the trumpery of Aristotla 
and St. Thomas* At last Luther defied the maater of 
arts to define with all the learning of the Thomists 
what is the fulfilling of God's commandoients. The 
emharrasBed disputant put a good face on the matter. 
" Pay me my fee," said he holding out hia hand, " da 
pactum." One would have said that he wished to give a 
regular lesson, taking his fellow-gnesta for his pupils. " At 
this foolish reply," adds the reformer, "we alt burst into 
laughter, and then we parted." 

During this conversation a Dominiean was listening at 
the door. He longed to enter and spit in Luther's face:-}- 
but he checked himself, and boasted of it afterwards. Emaer, 
charmed at seeing his guests disputing, and appearing him- 
self to preserve a due moderation, was earnest in excuses to 
Luther for the manner in which the evening had passed.} 
The latter retumed To Wittemberg. 



CHAPTER XL 

ftetnm to Wittemberg— Th«aoB— Fice Will— Nature of Mui— Rstioife 
alism— Proposal to tho UniTersitj of Elrfurth—Eck— Urban Ragiu»— 
Lather's Modeaty— Effbet of tha ThoMB. 

Ldther returned zealously to work. He was preparing six 
or seven young theologians who were shortly to undergo an 
esamiuation for a hccnse to teach. Wliat rejoiced him most 
of all was, that their promotion would tend to the discredit 
of Aristotle. " I could desire to multiply the number o( 
his enemies as soon as possible," said he.§ With this intent 
he published certain theses about that time which merit 
onr attention. 



* Super ArialDtcliB ot Thorns Dagia. L. Epp. 
+ Ne prodiret ot in faeiem meam spi 
X Eniie sete eicusDTit. Ibid. 
I Cajna rellnn hoatea ci(o qiumtili 
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Free-will was tbe great Bubject treated oL He had 
already touched upon it m the Feldkirchen theses ; he now 
went deeper into the question. There had been, fix>m the 
very commencement of Christianity, a struggle more or 
less keen between the two doctrines of man's liberty and 
his enslayement. Some schoolmen had taught, like 
Pelagius and other doctors, that man possessed of himseli 
the liberty or the power of loving Grod and of performing 
good works. Luther denied this liberty; not to deprire 
man of it, but in order that he' might obtain iu The 
struggle in this great question is not therefore, as is 
generally said, between liberty and slavery : it is between 
a liberty proceeding from man, and one that comes from 
Ood. Those who style themselyes the partisans of liberty 
say to man: ''Thou hast the power of performing good 
works ; thou hast no need of greater liberty." The others, 
who are called the partisans of serritiide, say on the con- 
trary : " True liberty is what thou needest, and Gk)d offers 
it thee in his Gospel" On the one side, they speak of 
liberty to perpetuate slavery ; on the other, they speak of 
slavery to give liberty. Such was the contest in the times 
of St. Paul, of St Augustine, and of Luther. Those who 
say, '' Change nothing," are the champions of slavery : the 
others who say, " Let your fetters fiedl off," are the cham- 
pions of liberty. 

But we should deceive ourselves were we to sum up all 
the Reformation in that particular question. It is one 
of the numerous doctrines maintained by the Wittemberg 
doctor, and that is all. It would be indulging in a 
strange delusion to pretend that the Reformation was a 
fatalism, — an opposition to liberty. It was a noble 
emancipation of the human mind. Snapping the numerous 
bonds with which the hierarchy had bound men's minds,—- 
restoring the ideas of liberty, of right, of free examination, 
it set free its own age, ourselves, and the remotest posterity. 
But let it not be said that the Reformation delivered man 
from every human despotism, but made him a slave by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of Grace. It desired, no 
doubt, to lead back the human will, to confound it with 



and render it entirelj subject to the Divine will ; but what 
kind of philosophy is that -wliich does not know that an 
entire conformity with the will of God is the Hole, Eupreme, 
and perfect liberty ; and- that man will he really free, only 
.when sovereign righteouanesa and eternal truth alone have 
dominion over him 7 

The following are some of the ninety-nine propositions 
that Luther put forth in the Church against the Pelagian 
rationalism of the scholastic theology : — 

" It ia true that man, who has become a corrupt tree, can 
will or do naught but evil. 

" It ia false that the will, left to itself, can do good as well 
as evil ; for it is not free, but in bondage. 

" It ia not in the power of man's will to choose or reject 
whatever is offered to it. 

" Man cannot of hia own nature will God to be God. 
He would prefer to be God himself, and that God were 
not God. 

" The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation for grace, 
ia the eternal election and predestination of God.* 

" It is false to aay that if man does all that he can, he 
removes the obstacles to grace. 

" In a word, nature poaacsaes neither a pure reason nor a 
good will.f 

" On the side of man tliere is nothing that goes before 
grace, unless it be impolcncy and even rebellion. 

" There ia no moral virtue without pride or without 
sorrow, that is to aay, without sin, 

" From beginning to end, we are not masters of OUi 
actions, but their staVea. 

" We do not become righteous by doing what is right- 
eous ; but having become righteous, we do what is righteous. 

" He who Bays that a divine, who ia not a logician, is a 
heretic and an- empiric, mtuntatns an empirical and hereticai 
proposition- 



* OpUma c( iniyiibilia ad eratiBm pra^parktio et nnici 
ett etema Dei elcotio el pradcs tin alio, L. 0pp. Lat. i. 6fi. 
-f- BreTiter, nea rwtuni dictamen habet natuia. Deo boiuun loliatllr 



^ There is no fomi of reaaoniiig (of eyOofifm) ttttk ImHi 
with the things of God.* 

^ If the fonn of the syllogism conld he a|i^ied to Dirine 
tfdngSi we shonkl.haye knowledge and not IMef of tfa« article 
of the Holy Trinity. 

'' In a word, Aristotle is to divinity, as daAneea M> light 

" Man is a greater enemy to the grace of God than be is 
to the law itself ^ 

'' He who is without Gk>d's graee sins continnaUyi even 
sbould he neither roh, murder, nor commit adultery. 

^ He sins, in that he does not fulfil the law spiritually. 

'' Not to kill, iiot to commit adultery, externally only 
and with regard to the actions, is the righteousness ol 
hypocrites. 

^^ The law of God and the will of man are two adyersarie^ 
that without the grace of Grod can never he reconciled.f 

^ What the law commands, the will never wisheSy unioM 
through fear or love it puts on the appearance of willing. 

'' The law is the task-master of the will, who is not 
overcome but by the Child that is bom unto us. (Isaiah 
iz.6.)t 

^ The law makes sin abound, for it exasperates and ie« 
pels the wilL 

'' But the grace of God makes righteousness abound 
through Jesus Christ, who causes us to love the law. 

'' Every work of the hiw appears good outwardly, hoi 
mwardly it is sin. 

'^The will, when it turns towards the law without the 
grace of God, does so in its own interest alone. 

'' Cursed are all those who perform the works of the law. 

^ Blessed are all those who perform the works of God's 
grace. 

'^ The law which is good, and in which we have Hfe, is 

• 

* Nulla forma syllogistica tenet in tenniniB diyinis. L. Opp. LaL 
i.56. 

t Lex et TolnniM mini adyersarii dqo, sine gratia Dei fanpltobiht. 
[Ud. 57. 

t Iiw ert ezaetor Tolnntatii, qoi noa nperalur nlii ptr Pttvalm 
qpi natu eit nobis. Ibid. 
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tha love of God ehed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. {Rom. V. 5.) 

" Grace is not given in order that the work may be done 
more frequently and more easily, but because without grace 
there can be no worli of love. 

" To love God is to bate oneself and to know nothing 
out of God."* 

Thus Luther ascribes to God all the good that man can 
do. There is no question of repairing, of patching up, i/ 
we may use "the expression, man's will: an entirely new 
one must be given him. God only has been able to say 
this, because God alone can accomplish it. This is one of 
the greatest and most important truths that the human 
mind can conceive. 

But while Luther proclaimed the powerlessnesa of man, 
he did not fall into the oiber extreme. He says in the 
eighth thesis : " It does not hence follow that the will ia 
naturally depraved ; that is to say, that its nature is that 
of evil itself, as the Manicheea have taught."f Originally 
man's nature was essentially good : it has turned away 
from the good, which is God, and inclined towards eviL 
Yet its holy and glorious origin still remains; and it is 
callable, by the power of God, of recovering this origin. 
It is the business of Cfaristianity to restore it to him. It 
is true that the Gospel displays man in a state of humilia- 
tion and impotency, but between two glories and two 
grandeurs : a past glory from which lie lias been precipi- 
tated, and a future glory to which he is called. There lies 
the truth : man is aware of it, and if ho reflects ever so 
little, he easily discovers that all which is told him of bis 
present purity, power, and glory is but a fiction with which 
to lull and sooth hia pride. 

Luther in his theses protested not only against the 
^tended goodness of man's will, hut still more against 
the pretended light of his understanding in respect tc 

* L. 0pp. Lip9. rrii. 143, and 0pp. Lut. i. 

■f Nee iileo spqiiitnr quod sit natiiraliter malii, id est untuTB null, 
n Muiklueu 1 bid. 
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IMyine tilings. In troth, Bcholastidflm had exalted hk 
reason as well as his will This theology, as some of hs 
doctors have represented it, was at bottom nothing bnt a kind 
of rationalism. This is indicated hj the propositions wb 
have cited. One might fancy them directed against the 
rationalism of onr days. In the theses that were the signal 
of the Reformation, Luther censured the Church and the 
popular superstitions which had added indulgences, pur- 
gatory, and so many other abuses to the GospeL In 
those we have just quoted, he assailed the schools and 
rationalism, which had taken away from that very Gospd 
the doctrine of the sovereignty, of God, of his revelation, 
and of his grace. The Reformation sittacked rationalism 
before it turned against superstition. It proclaimed the 
rights of God, before it cut off the excrescences of man. 
(t was positive before it became negative. This has not 
been sufficiently observed ; and yet if we do not notice it, 
we cannot justly appreciate that religious revolution and iti 
troe nature. 

However this may be, the troths that Luther bad jut 
enunciated with so much energy were very noveL It 
would have been an easy matter to support these propo- 
sitions at Wittemberg; for there his influence predominated. 
But it might have been said that he had chosen a field where 
he knew that no combatant would dare appear. By offering 
battle in another university, he would give them greater 
publicity ; and it was by publicity that the Reformation was 
effected. He turned his eyes to Erfurth, whose theologians 
had shown themselves so irritated against him. 

He therefore transmitted these propositions to John 
Lange, prior of Erfurth, and wrote to him : " My snspcnse 
as to your decision upon these paradoxes is great, extreme^ 
too great perhaps, and full of anxiety. I strongly suspect 
that your theologians will consider as paradoxical, and 
even as kakodoxical* what is in my opinion very orthodox. 
Pray inform me, as soon as possible, of your sentiments upon 
them. Have tlie goodness to declare to the Acuity of 
theology, and to all, that I am prepared to visit yon, and 

• Into oacodoxa (unsound doctrine) Tideri nispioor. L. Rpp. I Ml 



lo maintain these propositions publicly, either in the 
imiversity or in the monastery." It does not appear that 
Luthet'a challenge was accepted. The monks of Erfurth 
were contented to let him know that these propositions had 
greatly displeased them. 

But he desired to send them also into another quartet 
of Germany. For this purpose he turned his eyes on an 
individual who plays a great part in the history of the II&- 
formation, and whom we must learn to know. 

A distinguished professor, by name John Meyer, was 
then teaching at the university of Ingolstadt in Bavaria. 
He was bom at Eck, a village in Swabia, and was commonly 
styled Doctor Eck, He was a friend of Luther, who esteemed 
Ha talents and his information. He was full of intelligence, 
bad read much, and possessed an excellent memory. He 
united learning with eloquence. His gestures and his voice 
expressed the vivacity of his genius. Eck, as regards 
talent, was in the south of Germany what Lut!ier was in 
the north. They were the two most remarkable theologians of 
that epoch, although having very different tendencies. In- 
golstadt was almost the rival of Wittemberg. The reputa- 
tion of these two doctors attracted from every quarter, to 
the universities where they taught, a crowd of students 
eager to listen to their teaching. Their personal qualities, 
not less than'thcir learning, endeared them to their ^sciples. 
The character of Dr Eck has been attacked; but one tndt 
of his life will show that, at this period at least, his heart 
waa not closed against generous impulses. 

Among the students whom his reputation had attracted to 
Ingolstadt, was a young man named Urban Regius, bom on 
the shores of an Alpine lake. He had studied first at the 
university of Priburg in Brisgau. On his arrival at Ingolstadt, 
Urban followed the philosophical coiu'ses, and gained the 
professor's favour. Compelled to provide for his own wants, 
he was obliged to undertake the charge of some young 
ooblemen. He had not only to watch over their conduct 
and their studies, but even lo provide with his own 
money the books and clothing that they stood in need of. 
These youths dressed with elegance, and were tiin!^ (;& %wi^ ■ 
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Bring. RegiiiB, in his embairasaed condition, enCreiiad die 
parents to withdraw their sons. — ^''Take cDnrage," was theiv 
reply. His debts increased; his creditors became presainf : 
he knew not what to do. The emperor was at that time 
collecting an army against the Turks. Recruiting parties 
arrived at Ingolstadt, and in his despair Urban enlisted* 
Dressed in his military uniform, he appeared in the ranks at 
their final review previous to leaving the town. At that 
moment Dr Eck came into the square with several of his 
colleagues. To his great surprise he recognised his pupil 
among the recruits. ^ Urban Regius 1" said he, fixing on 
him a piercing glance. '' Here T replied the young soldier. 
^Pray, what is the cause of this change?" The young 
man told his story. '^ I will take the matter upon myself" 
replied Eck, who ^en took away his halberd, and bought him 
oft .The parents, threatened by the doctor with their inrinoe's 
displeasure, sent the money necessary to pay their childien's 
expenses. Urban Regius was saved, and became some^vhat 
later one of the bulwarks of the Reformation. 

It was through Dr Eck that Luther thought of making 
his propositions on Pela^anism and scholastic rationalism 
known in the south of the empire. He did not, however, 
send them direct to the Ingolstadt professor, but forwarded 
them to a common firiend, the excellent Christopher Scheurl, 
secretary to the city of Nuremberg, begging him to transmit 
them to Eck at Ingolstadt, which was not far firom Nurem- 
berg. '^ I forward you," said he, ^ my propositioas, which 
are altogether paradoxical, and even kakistodoxical (xflcx/#» 
rS^o^ag), as it would appear to many. Conmiunicate them to 
our dear Eck, that most learned and ingenious man, in order 
that I may see and hear what he thinks of theuL"* It was 
thus Luther spoke at that time of Dr Eck : such was the 
firiendship that united them. It was not Luther that broke 
\tott 

But it was not on this field that the battle was to be 
fought. These propositions turned on doctrines of perhi^w 
greater importance than those which two months later set 

*Eoeio nostro, emditiBsimo ot ingemosisrimo yiro ezUbete,«i 
ei rideam quid yooet Ulae. L. lipvA (^%. 
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the Church in flames; and yet, in despite of Luther's chal* 
lenges, they passed nimoticed. At most, they were read 
within -the walls of the schools, and created no sensation 
beyond them. It was because they were only university pro- 
positions, or theological doctrines; while the theses which 
followed had reference to an evil that had grown up among 
the people, and which was then breaking bounds on every 
side throughout Germany. So long as Luther was content 
to revive forgotten doctrines, men were silent ; but when he 
pointed out abuses that injured all the world, everybody 
listened. 

And yet in neither case did Luther propose more than 
to excite one of those theological disciissions so frequent in 
the universities. This was the circle to which his thoughts 
were restricted. He had no idea of becoming a reformer. 
He was humble, and his humility bordered on distrust 
and anxiety. ^' Considering my ignorance," said he, ^^ I 
deserve only to be hidden in some comer, without being 
known to any one under the sun."* But a mighty hafid 
drew him from this comer in which he would have desired 
to remain unknown to the world. A circumstance, inde- 
pendent of Luther's will, threw him into the field of battle, 
and the war began. It is' this providential circumstanee 
which the course of events now calls upon us to relate* 

" L. 0pp. (W.) xvm. 1M4. 



BOOK III. 

TIIE INDULGENCES AND THE TRESES* 1517 — ^IIAT 1518. 

CHAPTER I. 

PXioeesBion— Tetzel^Tetzel's Sermon— Confession— Four Gxaoeo— Sale- 
Public Penance— Letter of Indulgence— Exceptions— Amosements and 
Dissipation. 

A GREAT agitation prevailed at that time among the Grerman 
people. The Church had opened a vast market upon earth« 
From the crowds of purchasers, and the shouts and jokes of 
the sellers, it might hare been called a fair, but a fait 
conducted by monks. The merchandise that they wenr 
extolling, and which they offered at a reduced price, was, 
said they, the salvation of souls I 

These dealers traversed the country in a handsome carriage, 
accompanied by three horsemen, living in great state, and 
spending freely. One might have thought it some archbishop 
on a progress through his diocese, with his retinue and officers, 
and not a common chapman or a begging monk. When 
the procession approached a town, a deputy waited otL the 
magistrate, and said, " The Grace of God and of the Holy 
Father is at your gates.'' Instantly everything was in 
motion in the place. The clergy, the priests and nims, the 
council, the schoolmasters and their pupils, the trades with 
their banners, men and women, young and old, went out to 
meet these merchants, bearing lighted tapers in their hands, 
and advancing to the sound of music and of all the bellSi 
" so that they could not have received God himself with 
greater honour/' says an historian. The salutations being 
exdianged, the procession moved towards the church. »The 
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pontifiPfl bull of grace was carried in front on a velvet cushioDi 
or on cloth of gold. The chief of the indulgence-merchants 
came next, holding a large red wooden cross in his hand. 
All the procession thus moved along amidst singing, prayers, 
and the smoke of incense. The sound of the organ, and 
loud music welcomed the merchant-monk and his attendants 
into the temple. The cross that he had carried was placed 
in front of the altar : on it were suspended the arms of the 
pope, and so long as it remained there, the clergy of the 
place, the penitentiaries, and the under-commissaries with 
white wands, came daily after vespers, or before the saluta- 
tion, to render it homage.* This great aflGeur excited a Hvely 
sensation in the quiet cities of Germany. 

One person in particular attracted the attention of the 
spectators at these sales. It was he who carried the red 
cross, and who played the chief part.. He was robed in the 
Dominican dress, and moved with an air of arrogance. 
His voice was sonorous, and seemed in its full strength, 
although he had aheady attained his sixty-third year.f 
This man, the son of a Leipsic goldsmith name Diez, was 
known as John Diezel, or Tetzcl. He had studied in his 
native city, had taken the degree of bachelor in 1487, and 
two years after had entered the Dominican order. Numer- 
ous honours had been heaped upon liis head. Bachelor 
of divinity, prior of the Dominicans, apostolic commissary, 
inquisitor (hceretkce pravitatis inquisitor)^ he had from the 
year 1502 uninterruptedly filled the office of dealer in in- 
dulgences. The skill that he had acquired as subordinate 
had soon procured him the nomination as chief commissary. 
He received eighty florins a-month ; all his expenses were 
paid ; a carriage and three horses were at his disposal ; 
but his subsidiary profits, as may be easily imagined, far 
exceeded his stipend. In 1507 he gained at Friburg two 
thousand florins in two days. If he had the office of a 
mountebank, he possessed the manners also. Convicted al 
Inspruck of adultery and infamous conduct, his vices had 

* Hit weiasen Staeblein. InstrnotioiiB of the AiohbiBhop of Ments 

Under-eommifisarieB of Indalgences, &o. Art. 8. 
•f Ingenio ferox et corpore robostus. Cochl. 6. 
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nearly caused his death. The Emperor MaThniHan Bal 
ordered him to be put into a sack and thrown into the river. 
The Elector Frederick of Saxony interfered and obtained 
his pardon.* But the lesson that he had receired had not 
taught him modesty. He led two of his children about widi 
him. Miltitz, the pope's legate, mentions this &ct in on)» of 
his letters.f It would have been difficult to find in all the 
convents of Germany a man better qualified than Tetzd for 
the business with which he was charged. To the theology 
of a monk, to the zeal and spirit of an inquisitor, he nnited 
the greatest effirontery ; and the circumstance that most es- 
pecially facilitated his task, was his skill in inventing 
those extravagant stories by which the people's minds are 
captivated. To him all means were good that filled his 
chest. Raising his voice and displaying the eloquence of a 
mountebank, he ofiered his indulgences to all comers, and 
knew better than any tradesman how to extol his wares.| 

When the cross had been erected, and the arms of the 
pope suspended from it, Tetzel went into the pulpit, and with 
a tone of assurance began to extol the value of indulgences, 
in the presence of a crowd whom the ceremony had at- 
tracted to the holy place. The people listened and stared 
as they heard of the admirable vktues ' that he an- 
nounced. A Jesuit historian, speaking of the Dominican 
monks whom Tetzel had taken with him, says : '' Some of 
these preachers failed not, as usual, to go beyond the matter 
they were treating of, and so far to exaggerate the worth of 
indulgences, that they gave the people cause to believe 
that they were assured of their salvation, and of the de- 
Uverance of souls from purgatory, so soon as they had 
pven their money." § If such were the disciples, we may 
easily imagine what the master must have been. Let us 



* Wdohen ChurfOrst Friederich Tom Sack zu Inspruck «rb«(Qn batto. 
MatboB. 10. 

tli. 0pp. (W.) XT. 862. 

t Ciromnfenintur yenales indnlgentuB in his r^onibiu » Taeelio !>•- 
mnioaao impadentisnino syeophuita. MelaneCh. Vita Lath. 

f Hist, da Lathtfranisme par k P. Maimbourg, 4« la MMMtfMfc 4b 
JWqs, 1681, p. 21. 



listen to one of the harangues he delivered after the ele> 
vttion of the crosa. 

" Indulgences (said he) are the moat precious and tbe 
moat noble of God's gifts. 

" This cross (pointing to the red cross) has as much 
cfRcacy as the very cross of Jesus Christ.* 

" Come and I will give you letters, all properly sealed, 
by which even the sins that you intend to commit may 
be pardoned, 

" I would not change my privileges for those of St. 
Peter in heaven ; for I have saved more Bonis by my indul- 
gences than the apostle by his aennons. 

" There ia no sin so great, that an indulgence cannot 
remit ; and even if any one (which is doubtless impossible) 
had offered violence to the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, let him pay — only let him pay well, and all will be 
forgiven him.f 

" Reflect then, that for every mortal sin you must, after 
confession and contrition, do penance for seven yean, 
either in this life or in purgatory : now, how many mortal 
Bins arc there not committed in a day, how many in 
a week, how many in a montJi, how many in a year, 

how many in a whole lifel:^ Alas! theac sins are 

almost inlinilc, and they entail an infinite penalty in the 
fires of purgatory. And now, by means of these letters of 
indulgence, you can once in your life, in every case except 
four, which are reserved for the apostolic see, and after- 
wards in the article of dcatli, obtain a plenary remission of 
all your penalties and all your sins 1" 

Tetzel even entered into financial calculations. " Do yon 

•L. Opp-CW.) iiii. 1393. 

+ Tet»l deTeads and maintiiiiiB this uaeition in bis Anti-llieta, 
publiabed Iho Earns year. Th. 99, IDO, and 101. " Sub- oummissarUa 
jii3)ip«r ui pnediciLtoribua vcaisrani impoiiere, ut ei quia per impoasibila 
Dei genotrioem somper Tirginom vioUsset, quod Bundou) iiidulgBUlianan 
TigoretbsDhBro possent, lucB cluius eat."— PositiDQOB fratrid J.Tsulil 
qoibua defcndit iadulgcDtiaa contra Lulhoram. 

JQuot peccsta mortilii coininitliintar in dio » , ."Loaeher's Rjforma- 
b'OM Aal. i. ilS. 

TOL. I. 
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■ot know," said he, ** that if any one desires to visit Boom 
or any country where travellers incur danger, he sends his 
Money to the bank, and for every hundred florins that he 
wishes to have, he gives five or six or ten more, that by 
means of the letters of this bank he may be safely repaid 

his money at Rome or elsewhere And you, for a quarter 

of a florin, will not receive these letters of indulgence, by 
means of which you may introduce into paradise, not a viki 
metal, but a divine and immortal soul, without its running 
any risk."* 

Tetzel then passed to another subject 

^' But more than this,** said he : ^' indulgences avail not 
only for the living, but for the dead. 

" For that, repentance is not even necessary. 

^^ Priest I noble I merchant ! wife I youth I maiden 1 do 
you not hear your parents and your other friends who are 
dead, and who cry from the bottom of the abyss : We are 
nuffering horrible torments I a trifling alms would deliver 
us ; you can give it, and you will not I" 

All shuddered at these words uttered by the thundmng 
voice of the impostor-monk. 

" At the very instant," continued Tetzel, " that the money 
rattles at the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes frt)m pur- 
gatory, and flies liberated to heaven.f 

^' stupid and brutish people, who do not understand the 
grace so richly ofiered I Now heaven is everywhere opened I 

Do you refuse to enter now? When, then, will you 

enter? Now you can ransom so many souls I 

Stiffhecked and thoughtless man I with twelve groats yon 
can deliver your father from purgatory, and you are un- 
grateful enough not to save him I I shall be justified in 
the day of judgment ; but you, — ^you will be punished so 
much the more severely for having neglected so great 

* Si oontingat aliquem ire Romam, yel ad alias perionloeas paiiaii 
BBittat peonnias suas in banco, et iUe proqnolibet centum dat qiuiiq|B0^ 
ut sex, aut decern, &c. Loscher's Ref. Act. i. 418. 

t Thesis 56. Posi^iones fratris J. Tezelii qnibos defendit indnlgssllii 
oofotra Lutherum. 
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salvation. — I declare to you, though you should have but 
a single coat, you ought to strip it off and sell it, in order 

to obtain this grace The Lord our God no longer reigns. 

He has resigned all power to the pope." 

Then seeking to make use of other arms besides, he added: 
" Do you know why our most Holy Lord distributes so rich 
a grace ? It is to restore the ruined Church of St. Peter and 
St Paul, so that it may not hare its equal in the world. 
This Church contains the bodies of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, and those of a multitude of martyrs. These 
saintly bodies, through tiie present state of the building, are 
now, alas I beaten upon, inundated, polluted, dishon- 
oured, reduced to rottenness, by the rain and the hail 

Alas I shall these sacred ashes remain longer in the mire 
and in degradation?"* 

This description failed not to produce an impression on 
many, who burned with a desire to come to the aid of pooi 
Leo X., who had not the means of shelteijng the bodies 0/ 
St Peter and St. Paul from the weather. 

The orator next turned against the cavillers and traitors 
who opposed his work : " I declare them excommunicated 1" 
exclaimed he. 

Then addressing the docile souls, and making an impious 
application of scripture, he exclaimed : '^ Blessed are the 
eyes which see the things that ye see : for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them I" And in 
conclusion, -pointing, to the strong box in which the money 
was received, he generally finished his pathetic discourse 
by three appeals to his auditory : " Bring — ^bring — ^bringT 
— " He used to shout these words with such a horrible 
bellowing," wrote Luther, "that one would have said it 
was a mad bull rushing on the people and goring them 
with his homs-^f When his speech was ended, he left the 
po^t| ran towards the money-box, and in sight of all the 

* IsstraotioiiB of the Archbishop of Menta, &«. 
f Resol. on thens 32. 
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people flung into it a piece of money, taking care that U 
should rattle loudly.* 

Such wcrre the discourses that Germany listened to with 
astonishment in the days when God was preparing Luther. 
The speech being concluded, the indulgence was con- 
sidered as ^^ having established its throne in the place with 
due solemnity." Confessionals decorated with the pope's 
arms were ranged about : the undcr-commissaries and the 
confessors whom they selected were considered the repre- 
sentatives of the apostolic penitentiaries of Rome at the 
time of a great jubilee ; and on each of their confessionals 
were posted in'large characters, their names, surnames, and 
titles.t 

Then thronged the crowd around the confessors. Elach 
came with a piece of money in his hand. Men, women, 
and children, the poor, and even those who lived on alms — 
all found money. The penitentiaries, after having explained 
anew to each individual privately the greatness of the in- 
dulgence, addressed this question to the penitents : '' How 
much money can you conscientiously spare to obtain sc 
complete a remission ^" The demand, said the Instmctions 
of the Archbishop of Mentz to the Commissaries, should be 
made at tliis moment, in order that the penitents might be 
better disposed to contribute. 

Four precious graces were promised to those who 
should aid in building the basilic of St Peter. « The first 
grace that we announce to you," said the commissaries, 
. in accordance with the letter of their instructions, " is the 
full pardon of every sin." J Next followed three other 
graces : Jirst, the right of choosing a confessor, who, when- 
ever the hour of death appeared at hand, should give 
absolution from all sin, and even from the greatest crimes 
reserved for the apostolic see :§ secondly, a participation in 
\ all the blessings, works, and merits of the Catholic Church, 
: prayers, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages ;|| thirdly, redemption 
of the souls that are in purgatory. 

* Tentzel, Reformatioiisgesch.— Myconius, Ref. Hiat.-^Iii8tr. of Arob* 
bkhop of Mentz to tbe Undcr-commissaries. — Lnther's Theses, 
f Instruct., Ac. 5, 69. * Ibid. 19. § Ibid. 30. n lUd. 85. 
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To obtain the first of these graces, it was requisite to 
hare contrition of heart and confession of mouth, or at 
least an intention of confessing. But as for the three 
others, they might be obtained vrithout contrition, without 
confession, simply by paying. Christopher Columbus, 
extolling the value of gold, had said ere this with great 
seriousness: '' Whoever possesses it can introduce souls 
into paradise." Such was the doctrine taught by the 
Archbishop of Mentz and by the papal commissaries. 

"As for those,*' said they, "who wish to deliver souls 
from purgatory and procure the pardon of all their offences, 
let them put money into the chest ; contrition of heart or 
confession of mouth is not necessary.* Let them only hasten 
to bring their money ; for thus will they perform a work 
most useful to the souls of the dead, and to the building of 
the Church of St. Peter." Greater blessings could not be 
offered at a lower rate. 

The confession over, and that was soon done, the faithful 
hastened to the vendor* One alone was charged with the 
eale. His stall was near the cross. He cast inquiring 
looks on those who approached him. He examined their 
manner, their gait, their dress, and he required a sum 
proportionate to the appearance of the individual who 
presented himself. Kings, queens, princes, archbishops, 
bishops, were, according to the scale, to pay twenty-five 
ducats for an ordinary indulgence. Abbots, counts, and 
i)arons, ten. The other nobles, the rectors, and all those 
who possessed an income of five hundred florins, paid six. 
Those who had two hundred florins a-year paid one ; and 
others, only a half. Moreover, if this tariff could not be 
earned out to the letter, full powers were given the apos- 
tolical commissionary ; and all was to be arranged according 
to the data of " sound reason," and the generosity of the 
donor.f For particular sins, Tetzel had a particular tax. 
For polygamy it was six ducats ; for sacrilege and peijury, 

* Aachnoch ist nicht nothig dass ne in dem Henen lerknirsoht Bind, 
ViA mit dem Mand gebeichtet haben. Instruct. 38. 

"f Nach den S&tzen der gesnnden Vernnnfl, nach ihrer M a gn i fl oena 
dnd FreigebiKkeit Ibid. 26. 
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nine ducats ; for murder, eight ducats ; lor witcherafty two 
ducats. Samson, who exercised the same trade bk Switm^ 
land as Tetzel in Germany, had si somewhat diffisrent scale. 
For infanticide he required four livres Ummais ; and lor 
parricide or fratricide, one ducat.* 

The apostolical commissaries sometimes met with dif> 
ficulties in their trade. It frequently happened, both hi 
towns and villages, that the men were opposed to this 
traflic, and forbade their wives to give anything to these 
merchants. What could their pious spouses do? ''Have 
you not your dowry, or other property, at your own disposal?^ 
asked the vendors. ^' In that case you can dispose ot it foi 
so holy a work, against the will of your husbands.'* -{• 

The hand that had given the indulgence could not re* 
ceive the money; this was forbidden under the severesl 
penalties: there were good reasons to fear lest that hand 
should prove unfaithful. The penitent was himself to drop 
the price of his pardon into the chest.:): They showed ao 
angry countenance against all who daringly kept thev 
purses closed.§ 

If among the crowd of those who thronged the confes- 
sionals there should be found a man whose crime had been 
public, though it -was one that the civil laws could not 
reach, he was to begin by doing public penance. They 
first led him into a chapel or the vestry ; there they strijqMd 
off his garments, took off his shoes, and left him nothing 
but his shirt. They crossed his arms over his bosom: 
placed a taper m one hand, and a rod in the other. The 
penitent then walked at the head of a procession to the red 
cross. Here he remained kneeling until the chants and 
the offertory were over. After this the commissary atmek 
up the psalm. Miserere Met ! The confessors immediatdtf 
drew near the penitent, and conducted him through tte 
station towards the commissary, who, taking the rod and 

* Miiller's lieliq. iii. 264. The Iwrg toumoit, or sterling^ to nla a 
synonymoiis English expression, is worth aboat S^d., and is now 
'»y fhejranc. 

t Instr. 27. Wider den WiUen ihres Mumes. 

t Ibid. 87. 90, 91. § L. 0pp. a.) XTii. 79. 



strikhig him thiice gently on the back,* said to him : 
"God have pity on thee, and pardon thyein!" He then 
began to sing the Kt/rie eleison .--J- the penitent waa led 
to the JJont of the cross, where the confeasor gave him 
the apostolical absolntion, and declared him reinstated in 
the communion of the faithful Sad mummery, concluded by 
the words of Holy Scripture, that, in such a moment, were 
mere profanity 1 

We give one of these letters of absolution. It is worth 
while learning the contents of thcae diplomas which led to 
the Reformation of the Church. 

" May our Lord Jcbus Christ have pity on thee, N. N., ' 
and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion I 
And I, in virtue of the apostolical power that has been 
confided to me, absolve thee from alt ecclesiastical censures, 
judgments, and penalties, which thou mayst have incurred; ' 
moreover, from all excesses, sins, and crimes ttiat thou mayst 
have committed, however great and enormous they may be, | 
and from whatsoever cause, were they even reserved for our | 
most holy father the pope and for the apostolic see, I blot 
out all the stains of inability and all marks of infamy that . 
thou mayst have drawn upon thyself on this occasion. I 
remit the penalties that thou shouldst have endured in 
pnrgatory. I restore thee anew to participation in the 
sacraments of the Church. I incorporate thee afresh in 
the communion of saints, and re-establish thee in the 
purity and innocence which thou badst at thy baptism. 
So that in the hour of death, the gate by which sinners 
enter the place of torments and punishment shall be closed 
against thee, and, on the contrary, the gate leading to the 
paradise of joy shall be open. And if thou shouldst not die 
for long years, this grace will remain unalterable until thy 
last hour shall arrive. 

" In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 

" Friar Johh Tetzel, commissary, has signed this with his 
own band." 
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With what skill are presumptaous and lying wotcIs hBK 
fidated in between holy and chri^Man expressions I 

All the believers were required to confess in the place 
where the red cross was set up. None were excepted but 
the sick and aged, and pregnant women. If, howelVcr, 
there chanced to be in the neighbourhood some noble in his 
castle, some great persoiage in his palace, there was also 
an exemption for him,* as he would not like to be mixed 
up with this crowd, and his money was well worth the 
pains of fetching from his mansion. 

Was there any convent whose chiefs, opposed to TetzeFs 
commerce, forbade their monks to visit the places where the 
Indulgence had set up its throne, they found means of 
remedying the evil by sending them confessors, who were 
empowered to absolve them contrary to the rules of their 
order and the vrill of their superiors.-{- There was no 
vein in the gold mine that they did not find the means 
of working. 

Then came what was the end and aim of the whole business: 
the reckoning of the money. For greater security, the chest 
had three keys : one was in Tetzel's keeping ; the second in 
that of a treasurer delegated by the house of Fugger of Augs- 
burg, to whom this vast enterprise had been consigned ; the 
third was confided to the civil authority. When the time 
was come, the money-boxes were opened before a public 
notary, and the contents were duly counted and registered. 
Must not Christ arise and drive out these profane money- 
changers from the sanctuary ? 

When the mission was over, the dealers relaxed from 
their toils. The instructions of the commissary-'general 
forbade them, it is true, to frequent taverns and places of bad 
repute;! but they cared little for this prohibition. Sin could 
have but few terrors for those who made so easy a traffic in 
it '^ The collectors led a disorderly life," says a Romanist his- 
torian ; '' they squandered in taverns, gambling-houses, and 
(daces of ill-fame, all that the people had saved from theii 

* Initoiotion 9. f Ibid. 69. t Ibid. 4 
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necegflities.'** It has even been asserted, that when they 
were m the taverns they would often stake the salvatioii il 
aoiils on a throw of the dice.f 



CHAPTER n. 

The FranciBcan Confessor— The Soul in the Burial-groand— The Shoe* 
maker of Hagenau — The Students — Myconins — Conyersation with 
Tetzel— Trick of a Nobleman— Remarks of the Wise and of the 
People — A Miner of Schneeberg. 

But now let us turn to the scenes which this sale of the 
pardon of sins at that time gave rise to in Germany. There 
are characteristics which, of themselves alone, depict the 
tunes. We prefer using the language of the men whose 
history we are narratmg. 

At Magdeburg, Tetzel refused to absolve a rich lady, un- 
less (as he declared to her) she would pay one hundred florins 
in advance. She requested the advice of her usual con- 
fessor, who was a Franciscan : " God grants the remission 
of sins gratuitously," replied t^e monk, " he does not gell 
it." He begged her, however, not to communicate to 
Tetzel the counsel she had received from him. But this 
merchant having notwithstanding heard a report of this 
opinion so contrary to his interests, exclaimed : '^ Such a 
counsellor deserves to be banished or to be burnt.*' f 

Tetzel rarely found men enlightened enough, and stiU more 
rarely men who were bold enough, to resist him. In general 
he easily managed the superstitious crowd. He had set up 
the red cross of the indulgences at Zwickau, and the worthy 
parishioners had hastened to drop into his strong-box the 
money that would deliver them. He was about to leave 
with a well-stored purse, when, on the eve of his departurei 

* Sarpi, Council of Trent, 5. 
t Sohrock, K. G. t. d. R. i. 116. 
% Sonltet Annal. Erangel. 4, 
11* 
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the chaplains and their acolytes asked him for a ftrewel 
fvpper. The request was just. But how contrive it? the 
money was already counted and sealed np. On the morrow 
he caused the great bell to be tolled. The crowd rushed 
into the church ; each one imagined something extraor- 
dinary had happened, seeing that the business was over. 
^ I had resolved,'* said he, '^ to depart this morning ; but last 

I night I was awakened by groans. I listened attentively 

they came from the cemetery Alas ! it was some poor soul 

calling upon me and earnestly entreating me to deliver it 
from the torments by which it is consumed I I shall stay, 
therefore, one day longer, in order to move the compassion 
of all cluristian hearts in favour of this unhappy sonL I 
myself will be the first to^give, and he that does not follow 
my example will merit condemnation." What heart would 
not have replied to this appeal? Who knows, besides, what 
soul it is thus crying from the cemetery? The offerings 
were abundant, and Tetzcl entertained the chaplains and 
their acolytes with a joyous repast, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the offerings given in behalf of the soul 
of Zwickau.* 

The indulgence-merchants had visited Hagenau in 1517. 
The wife of a shoemaker, taking advantage of the author- 
ization given in the commissary-general's instructions, had 
procured a letter of indulgence, contrary to her husband's 
will, and had paid a gold floriu. She died shortly after. 
As the husband had not caused a mass to be said for the 
repose of her soul, the priest charged him with contempt 
of religion, and the magistrate of Hagenau summoned him 
to appear in court. The shoemaker put his wife's in- 
dulgence in his pocket, and went to answer the accusation. 
— ^' Is your wife dead?" asked the magistrate. — ^^ Yes," re- 
plied he. — " What have you done for her ?" — ^^ I have burled 
her body, and commended her soul to God." — " But have you 
had a mass said for the repose of her soul ?" — *^ I have not : 
it was of no use ; she entered heaven at the moment of her 
death."—" How do you know that ?"— " Here is the proot" 
Am be said these words, he drew the indulgence from hit 

* Utaober'fl Hef. Act. i. 404. L. 0pp. zr. 443, &c 
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pocket, and the magistrate, in presence of the priest, read in 
80 many words, that, at the moment of her deatli, the 
woman who had received it would hot go into purgatory, 
but would at once enter into heaven. "If the reverend 
gentleman maintains that a mass is still necessary,'' added 
the widower, " my wife has been deceived by our most 
holy father the pope ; if she has not been, it is the priest 
who deceives me." There was no reply to this, and the 
shoemaker was acquitted. Thus did the plain sense of the 
people condemn these pious frauds.* 

One day as Tetzel was preaching at Leipsic, and ming- 
ling vrith his sermon some of these stories of which wo 
have given a specimen, two students quitted the church in 
indignation, exclaiming : " It is impossible for us to 
listen any longer to this monk's jokes and puerilities.''^. 
One of them, we are informed, was the. youthful Camera- 
rius, who afterwards became Melancthon's intimate friend 
and biographer. 

But of all the young men of the age, the one on whom 
Tetzel made the deepest impression was doubtless MyconiuS| 
afterwards celebrated as a reformer and historian of the 
Reformation. He had received a christian education. 
" My son," his father, a pious Franconian, would often say 
to him, "pray frequently; for all things are given to ub 
gratuitously from God alone. The blood of Christ," added 
he, " is the only ransom for the sins of the whole world. 
my son, though three men only should be saved by 
Christ's blood, believe, and believe with assurance, ihtX 
thou art one of those three men.} It is an insult to the 
Saviour's blood to doubt that he can save." And then, 
cautioning his son against the traffic that was now begin-* 
ning to be established m Germany : " Roman indulgences," 
said he again, " are nets to catch silver, and which serve to 
deceive the simple-minded. Remission of sins and eternal 
life are not to be purchased with money." 

* MnaenU Loci Communes, 362. 
f Hoffman's ReformationRgesch. y. Leipzig, 32. 
t Si tantnm tres homines essent sakandi per sanguinem Christ!, MttO 
^iatueret unnm se esse ex tribus ilHs. Melch. Adam. Tita Mvconil. 
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At the age of thirteen Frederick was sent to &e sdiooi 
at Annaberg to finish liis studies. Tetzel arrived in this 
dty shortly after, and remained there two years. The 
people flocked in crowds to hear his sermons. " There is 
no other means of obtaining eternal life," cried Tetzel in a 
Tmce of thunder, "than the satisfiELCtion of works. Bn^ 
diis satisfaction is impossible for man. He can therefore 
only purchase it from the Roman pontifil" * 

When Tetzel was about to quit Annaberg, his sermons 
became more earnest " Soon," cried he in threatening 
accents, "I shall take down the cross, shut the gates of 
heaven,-}- and extinguish th^ brightness of the sun of grace 
that beams before your eyes." And then assuming a 
tender tone of exhortation: "Now is the accepted time; 
behold, now b the day of salvation." Again raising his 
voice, the priestly Stentor,} who was addressing the inhabi- 
tants of a country whose wealth consisted in its mines, shouted 
out : " Bring your money, citizens of Annaberg I contribute 
bounteously in favour of indulgences, and your mines and 
your mountains shall be filled with pure silver T Finally, at 
Whitsuntide, he declared that he would distribute his letters 
to the poor gratuitously, and for the love of God. 

The youthful Myconius was one of TetzeFs hearers. He 
felt an ardent desire to take advantage of this offer. " I 
am a poor sinner,** said he to the commissaries in Latin, 
" and I have need of a gratuitous pardon." — " Those alone," 
replied the merchants, " can have part in Christ's merits 
who lend a helping hand to the Church, that is to say, 
who give money." — " What is the meaning, then," asked 
Myconius, " of those promises of a free gift posted on the 
gates and walls of the churches ?" — " Give at least a 
groat," said Tetzel's people, after having vainly interceded 
with their master in favour of the young man. " I cannot" 
— "Only six deniers." — **I am not worth so many." The 
Dominicans begin to fear that he came on purpose to entrap 
them. " Listen," said they, " we will make you a present 

* Si nummis redimatur a pontifioe Romano. Meloh Adim. 
f Clatumram januam cgbIL Ibid. 
; Stontor pontifioius. Ibid. 



of the BIX deniera." The young man replied indignantly : 

" I will have no bought indulgences. If I desired to buy 
them, I should only have to sell one of my suhoolbooka, 
I desire a gratuitous pardon, and for the love of God alone. 
You -vrill render an account to God for liaving allowed a 
soul to be lost for six dcniers," — " Who sent you to entrap 
ua?" exclaimed the vendors, — "Nothing but the desire oi 
receiving God's pardon could have made me appear before 
Buch great gentlemen," replied the young man, as he 
withdrew. 

" I was very sad at being thus sent away unpitied. But 1 
felt, however, a comforter within me, who said that there 
was a God in heaven who pardons repentant aouls with- 
out money and without price, for the love of his Son Jesus 
Christ. As I took leave of these folks, the Iloly Spirit 
touched mylieart. I burst into tears, and prayed to the Lord 
with anguish : God I cried I, sines these men have 
refused to remit ray sins, because I wanted money to pay 
them, do thou, Lord, have pity on me, and pardon them of 
thy pure grace. I repaired to my diamber, I prayed to my 
CTuci&E which was lying on my desk ; I put it on a chair, 
and fell down before it. I cannot describe to you what I 
experienced. I liegged God to be a father to me, and to do 
with me whatever he pleased. I felt my nature changed, 
converted, transfonned. What liad delighted me before, 
now became an object of disgust. To live with God and 
to please him was my earnest, my sole desire."* 

Thus did Tetzel himself prepare the Reformation Wy 
flagrant abuses, he cleared the way for a purer doctrine ; and 
the indignation he aroused in a generous youth was one day 
to burst forth with power. We may form some idea of this 
by the following anecdote. 

A Saxon nobleman, who had heard Tetzel at Leipsic, 
was much displeased by his falsehoods. Approaching the 
monk, he asked him if he had the power of pardoning sins 
that men have an intention of committing. " Most as- 
Buredly," replied Tetzel, ' " I have received full powers from 
his holiness for that purpose." — " Well, then," answered the 

* M}««DluB'a LatMr to Ebenu in lleditU Tiu 1'eislii, WUMwb.UA. . 
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kaigliti ** I am denrons of tiking a slight roTenge os one 
of mj enemiefl, without endangeriiig his life. I will give 
yon ten crowns if you will give me a letter of indnlgeiiee 
that shall folly justify me." Tetsel made some objeetioiis ; 
they came however to an arrangement by the aid of thirty 
crowns. The monk quitted Leipsie shortly after. The 
■obleman and his attendants lay in wait for him in a wood 
between Jatorbock and Treblin ; they fell upon him, gave him 
a slight beating, and took away the well-stored indulgence- 
chest the inquisitor was carrying with him. Tetzel made a 
violent outcry, and carried his complaint before the courts. 
But the nobleman showed the letter which Tetzel had 
signed himself, and which exempted him beforehand from 
every penalty. Duke George, whom this action had at 
first exceedingly exasperated, no sooner read the document 
dian he ordered the accused to be acquitted.* 

This traffic everywhoe occupied men's thoughts, and was 
ever3rwhere talked of. It was the topic of conversation in 
castles, in academies, and in the burghers' houses, as weO 
as in taverns, inns, and all places of public resortf 
Opinions were divided; some believed, others felt indig- 
nant As for the sensible part of the nation, they rejected 
with disgust the system of indulgences. This doctrine 
was so opposed to the Holy Scriptures and to morality, 
that every man who had any knowledge of the Bible or 
any natural light, internally condemned it, and only waited 
for a signal to oppose it. On the other hand, the scoflfers 
found ample food for raillery. The people, whom the dis-. 
solute lives of the priests had irritated for many years, and 
whom the fear of punishment still kept within certain bounds, 
gave vent to all their hatred. Complaints and sarcasms might 
everywhere be heard on the love of money that devoured 
the clergy. 

They did not stop there. They attacked the power oi 
the keys and the authority of the sovereign pontiffl " Why," 
said they, '' does not the pope deliver at once all the souls 

* Albinns, Meissn. Chronik. L. W. ( W.) zt. 446, ete., Heehtiaa in Tit 
t L. Opp. (Loim.) xvii. 111,1 16. 
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fipom purgatory by a holy charity and on aceonnl of theb 
great wretchedness, smce he delivers so many for love ot 
perishable money and of the cathedral of St. Peter ? Why 
are they always celebrating festivals and anniversaries 
for the dead? Why does not th6 pope restore or per- 
mit the resumption of the benefices and prebends founded 
in favour of the dead, siace it is now useless and even 
reprehensible to pray for those whom the indulgences have 
delivered for ever? What means this new holiness of 
God and of the pope, that for love of money they grant 
to an impious man, and an enemy of God, to deliver from 
purgatory a pious soul, the beloved of the Lord, rather 
than deliver it themselves gratuitously through love, and 
because of its great misery?"* 

Stories were told of the gross and immoral conduct of the 
traffickers in indulgences. To pay their bills to the carriers 
who transported them and their merchandise, the inn- 
keepers with whom they lodged, or whoever had done them 
any service, they gave a letter of indulgence for four souls, 
for five, or for any number according to circumstances. 
Thus these certificates of salvation circulated in the inns and 
markets like bank notes or other paper money. ^^ Pay t 
pay r said the people, '^ that is the head, belly, tail, and 
all the contents of their sermons.'' f 

A miner of Schneeberg met a seller of indulgences. 
" Must we credit," asked he, " what you have so often 
told us of the power .of indulgences and of the papal 
authority, and believe that we can, by throwing a penny 
into the chest, ransom a soul from purgatory?" The 
merchant affirmed it was so. ^' Ah I" resumed the, miner, 
^ what a merciless man, then, the pope must be, since for 
want of a wretched penny he leaves a poor soul crying in 
the flames so long I If he has no ready money, let him 
0tore up some hundred thousand crowns, and deliver all 
these souls at once. We poor people would very readily 
repay him both interest and capital" 

The Germans were wearied with this scandalous traffic 

* Luther, Theses on Indulgences, 82, 83^ 84. 
f L. 0pp. (Leips.) xvii. 79 
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tbat was carried on in the midst of them. They ooaU mi 
kmger endure t^e impositions of these mastcavcheats of 
Rome, as Lather called them.* No bishop, no theologian, 
however, dared oppose their quackery and their frauds. 
All minds were in suspense. Men asked one another if 
Qod would not raise up some mighty man for the work that 
was to be done : but nowhere did he appear. 



CHAPTER m. 

Lto X.— The Pope's Necessities— Albert— His Charaeter— Famfa^ the 
Indalgences — Franciscans and Dominicans. 

The pope who then sat in St Peter's chair was not a 
Borgia, but Leo X. of the illustrious family of the MedicL 
H^ was clever, sincere, full of gentleness and meekness. 
His manners were afiable, his liberality unboundedly his 
morals superior to those of his court ; Cardinal Pallavicini 
however acknowledges that they were not beyond reproach. 
To this amiable cHaracter he united many of the qualities 
of a great prince. He was a friend to the arts and sciences. 
In his presence were represented the first Italian comedies ; 
and there were few of his time that he had not seen performed. 
He was passionately fond of music ; every day his palace 
re-echoed with the sound of instruments, and he was fre^ 
quently heard humming the airs that had been executed 
before him. He loved magnificence, he spared no expense 
in festivals, sports, theatres, presents, or rewards. No 
court surpassed in splendour and in luxury that of the 
■overeign pontifi^ Hence, when it was known that Julian 
Medici thought of taking up his abode at Rome with his 
young wife : " Thank God T exclauned Cardiiial Bihliena, 
tlie most influential of Leo's councillors ; " for nothing was 

* Fessi erant Germani omnes, ferendis explicationibniy nnndinalioBl- 
Inis, et infinitis impostnris Romanensium nebnlonum. L. 0pp. Lai. H 
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franting but a couit of ladiea."* A court of kdica was 
the necessary compicmeut cl' the court of the pope. But 
to rdigious feelings Leo wus quite a stranger, lie pos- 
fleased such charmiDgmanners," said Sarpi,-i- " that he would 
hare been a perfect rauo, if he had had some knowledge oi 
leligiou and greater inclination to piety, about which he 
ncTcr troubled hiuiaelf much." 

Leo required large sums of money. He had to provide 
for his great eapeuscs, find means for his extensive liber- 
ality, fill the purse of gold which he flung daily among the 
people, keep up the licentious shows of the Vatican, satisfy 
the numerous calls of his relatives and of his courtiers, 
who were addicted to pleasures, endow his sister who had 
married Prince Cibo, natural son of Pope Innocent VIIL, 
and defray the cost of his taste for literature, the arts, and. 
luxury. His cousin, Cardinal Pucci, who was as skilful 
in the science of amassing as Leo in that of squandering 
money, advised him to have recourse to indulgences. The 
pope, therefore, published a bull, announcing a general in- 
dulgence, the produce of which should be apphcd (said he) to 
the building" of St. Peter's, that monument of saccrdoUl 
magnificence. In a letter given at Rome, under the seal 
of the Fisherman, ia November 1517, Leo requires of his 
commissary of indulgences 147 gold ducats, to purchase 
a manuscript of the thirty-third book of Livy. Of all 
(he uses to which he applied the money of the Germans, 
this was undoubtedly the best. Yet it was a strange thing 
to deliver souls from purgatory to procure the means of pur- 
chasing a manuscript of the history of the Roman wars. 

There was at that time in Germany a youthful prince who 
inmanyrespectswastheveryimageofLeoX.itliis was Albert, 
younger brother of the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg. Thii 
yotmg man at the age of twentj--four years had been created 
archbishop and elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; two 
years later he was made cardinal. Albert had neither the 

* Ranhe, Rmmiscbe Picbsl«, i. 71. 

i- Council of Treat, 4. F&lliivisini, wliile endeayoiirinf; to oonf^itB Sarid, 
MofiruiBBud evsn heighteBa his leetimony: Suoplaunofficiodcfuit, (Loo) 
i,fa£etiaa, iiompa^ adeo frcqucutea. .Codc. TridL.Uiat.uJU^i 
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virtiies n)r the Vices that are often met with m As 
cUgnitaries of the Church. Young, fttvolous, and wtaMty. 
but not without generous sentiments, he saw cleaiij many 
of the abuses of Romanism, and cared little for the &natieal 
monks who surrounded him His equity inclined him to 
acknowledge, in part at least, the justice of the demands oi 
the friends of the Gospel. At the bottom of his heart he was 
not violently opposed to Luther. Capito, one of the most dis- 
tinguished reformers, was long his chaplain, his counseUcur, 
and his intimate confidant. Albert regularly attended at 
his sermons. " He did not despise the Gospel," said Capito ^ 
^ on the contrary he highly esteemed it, and for a long time 
preyented the monks from attacking Luther." But he 
would have desired the latter not to compromise him, and 
that, while pointing out doctrinal errors and the vicea of 
the inferior clergy, he should beware of exposing the failinp 
of bishops and of princes. Above aU, he feared to see his 
name mixed up in the matter. ^ Consider," said the con-< 
fiding Capito to Luther, deceiving himself as many have dxmt 
in similar circumstances, '^ consider the example of Jesua 
Christ and of the apostles : they blamed the Pharisees and 
the incestuous Corinthian^ i but they never named the 
offenders. You do not know what is passing in the hearts of 
the bishops. There is much more good in them than per- 
haps you imagine." But Albert's profane and friv<dous dis- 
position, much more than the susceptibilities and fears of his 
self-love; was destined to alienate him from the ReformatioB. 
Affable, witty, handsome, sumptuous, extravagant, delight- 
ing in the luxuries of the table, in costly equipages, in 
magnificent buildings, in licentious pleasures, and in the 
society of literary men, this young archbishop-elector was 
m Germany what Leo X. was in Rome. His court was 
one of the most magnificent in the empire. He was ready 
to sacrifice to pleasure and to. greatness all the presenti- 
ments of truth that might have stolen into his heart 
Nevertheless, even to the last, he evinced a certain resist- 
ance and better convictions ; more than once he gave proofii 
of his moderation and of his equity. 
Albert, like Leo, had need of money. Some rich merohaots 
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of Augsburg, named Fugger, histd made him adyaaoes. Ha 
was called npon to pay his debts. Besides, although ho 
had monopolized two archbishoprics and one bishopric, ha 
had not the means of paying for his paUium, This oma-« 
ment, made of white wool, besprinkled with black crosses, 
and blessed by the pope, who sent it to the archbishops as an 
emblem of their dignity, cost them 26,000, or, according to 
some accounts, 30,000 florins. Albert very naturally formed 
the project of resorting to the same means as the pontiff to 
obtain money. He solicited the general farming of indul- 
gences, or, " of the sins of the Germans,** as they said at 
Rome. 

Sometimes the popes themselves worked them ; at other 
times they farmed them, as some governments still farm 
gambling-houses, Albert proposed sharing the profits ol 
this business with Leo. The pope, in accepting the terms, 
exacted immediato^ payment of the price of the pallium. 
Albert, who was reckoning on the indulgences to meet this 
demand, again applied to the Fuggers, who thinking it a safe 
speculation made the required advance on certain conditions, 
and were named treasurers of this undertaking. They were 
the royal bankers of this epoch : they were afterwards created 
counts for the services they had rendered. 

The pope and the archbishop having thus divided before- 
hand the spoils of the good souls of Germany, it was next 
a question who should be commissioned to realize the in- 
vestment It was at first offered to the Franciscans, and 
their superior was associated with Albert. But these monks 
wished to have no share in it, for it was already in bad odour 
among all good people. The Augustines, who were more 
enlightened than the other religious' orders, cared still less 
about it The Franciscans, however, feared to displease the 
pope, who had just sent a cardinal's hat to their general Forli, 
— a hat that had cost this poor mendicant order 30,000 
florins. The superior judged it more prudent not to refuse 
openly ; but he made all kinds of objections to Albert They 
could never come to an understanding ; and accordingly the 
elector joyfully accepted the proposition to take the whole 
matter to himself. The Dominicans, on tlioir p.irt , cCkN^X.^ ^ 
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■hare in the general enterprise about to be set on foot. Tetaeli 
who had already acquired great reputation in this trade, 
hastened to Mentz, and offered his services to the elector. 
They called to mind the ability he had shown in publishing 
the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic order of 
Ftussia and Liyonia; his proposals were accepted, and thof 
the whole traffic passed into die hands of his order.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mid appTOMhM— Luther in the GonfesskmAl—TetaML'B Anger—LotlMr 
has no Plan^ Jealousy of Ordezs— Luther's Sennon— The Eleetor^ 



LuTHEB, as far as we are acquainted, heard of Tetzel for 
the first time at Grinuna in 1516, just as he was commenc- 
ing his visitation of the churches. *It was reported to 
Staupitz, who was still with Luther, that there was a seller 
of indulgences at Wiirzen named Tetzel, who was making 
a great noise* Some of his, extravagant expressions were 
quoted, and Luther exclaimed with indignation : '' If Grod 
permit, I will make a hole in his. drum.'' f 

Tetzel was returning from Berlin, where he had met with 
the most friendly reception from the Elector Joachim, the 
farmer-generars brother, when he took his station at Juter- 
bock. Staupitz, taking advantage of the confidence the 
Elector Frederick placed in him, had often called his atten- 
tion to the abuses of the indulgences and the scandalous lives 
of the vendors.} The princes of Saxony, indignant at this 
disgraceful traffic, had forbidden the merchant to enter their 
provinces. He was therefore compelled to remain in the 
territories of his patron the Archbishop of Magdeburg; but 

* Seokendoif,42. 

f Lingke, Reisegesoh. Lathers, 27. 

t InstiUans e^ua peotori freqnentes indulgentiamm abusos. C2Mb* 
4. 
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be approached Saxony as near as he could. Juterbock wa« 
only four miles from Wittemberg. " This great purse- 
thresher," said Luther, " began to thresh* bravely through* 
out the country, so that the money began to leap and fall 
tinkling into the box." The people flocked in crowds from 
Wittemberg to the indulgence-market of Juterbock. 

At this period Luther was still full of respect for the 
Church and the pope. '' I was at that time," said he, " a 
monk, and a most furious papist, so intoxicated, nay, so 
drowned in the Roman doctrines, that I would have will- 
ingly aided, if I could, in killing any one who should have 
had the audacity to refuse the slightest obedience to the 
.pope.f I was a very Saul, as there are many still." But 
at the same time his heart was ready to catch fire for 
everything that he recognised as truth, and against every- 
thing he believed to be error. " I was a young doctor 
fresh from the forge, ardent and rejoicing in the Word of 
the Lord."t 

Luther was one day seated in the confessional at Wittem- 
berg. Many of the townspeople came successively, and 
confessed themselves guilty of great excesses. Adultery, 
licentiousness, usury, ill-gotten gains, — such are the crimes 
acknowledged to the minister of the Word by those souls of 
which he will one day have to give an account. He repri- 
mands, corrects, instructs. But what is his astonishment 
when these individuals reply that they will not abandon 

their sins? Greatly shocked, the pious monk declares 

that since they will not promise to change their lives, he 
cannot absolve them. The unhappy creatures then appeal 
to their letters of indulgence ; they show them, and maintain 
their virtue. But Luther replies that he has nothing to do 
with these papers, and adds : Except ye repenty ye shall all 
liketoise perish. They cry out and protest; but the doctor 
is immovable. They must cease to do evil, and learn to 
do well, or else there is no absolution. " Have a care," 

• Dreschen. Luth. 0pp. xvii. 

t In Prsef. 0pp. Witt. i. Monachum, et papistam insanisshaum Ua 
•bria]ii,imo submersum in dogmatibus paps, etc. 
t h. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 
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added he, " how you listen to the elamoan of dieai 
indulgence-merchants : you have better thmgs to do than 
bay these ticenses which they sell at so yile a {Hice."* 

The inhabitants of THttemberg, in great alarm, hastily 
returned to Tetzel : they told him that an Augustine monk 
had treated his letters with contempt. The Dominican at 
this intelligence bellowed with angw. He stormed from 
the pulpit, employing insults and curses;-]- and to strike 
the people with greater terro/, he had a fire lighted aevertl 
times in the market-place, declaring tiiat he had receiyed 
an order from the pope to bum all heretics who presumed 
to oppose his most holy indulgences. 

Such is the fact that was, not the cause, but the first 
occasion of the Reformation. A pastor, seeing the sheep 
of his fold in a course in which they must perish, sed^s to 
withdraw them from it As yet he has no thought of re- 
forming the church and the world. He has seen Rome 
and her corruptions ; but still he does not rise up against 
her. He has a presentiment of some of the abuses under 
which Christendom groans ; but he does not think of cor- 
recting them. He does not desire to become a reformer4 
He has no more plan for the reformation of the Church than 
he had had for the reformation of himseUl Grod wills a re- 
form, and elects Luther to be its instrument The same 
remedy which had been so efficacious in healing his own 
wounds, the hand of God will apply by him to the sores of 
Christendom. He remains tranquil in the sphere that is 
assigned to him. He walks simply wherever his Master 
calls him. He fulfils at Wittemberg the duties of professor, 
preacher, and pastor. He is seated in the temple where the 
members of his church come and open their hearts to him. 
It is there — on that field — ^that the evil attacks him, and error 
seeks him out They would prevent him from executing 
his office. His conscience, bound to the Word of God, 



* Coepi diflsnadere popolis et eos dehorUri ne indnlgentiarionmi da- 
moribos aurem prsberent. L. 0pp. Lat. in PrsBf. 

t Wutet, sohilt and maledeit gmolich aaf dem PredigtstoIiL If j- 
oonioB, Reformationggeseh. 

I Hano initia fberunt hujus controTenise, in qna LatheroB, nihil ftdhM 
mmpioinB aot somnians de futara muUUone ritaum. Mel. V\!L Loth. 
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volts. Is it not Grod who calls him ? To resist is a duty: it 
is therefore a right. He must speak. Thus, says Mathesius^ 
were the events ordained by that God who desired to restore 
Christendom by means of the forgemaster's son, and to 
pass through his furnaces the impure doctrine of the Church| 
in order to purify it.* 

It is not requisite, after this statement, to refute a lying 
imputation, inyented by some of Luther's enemies, but not 
till after his death. It has been said, that the jealousy 
peculiar to religious orders, — that yexation at seeing a dis- 
graceful and reprobated traffic confided to the Dominicans 
rather than to the Augustines, who had hitherto possessed 
it^ — ^led the Wittemberg professor to attack Tetzel and his 
doctrines. The well-established fact, that this speculation 
had been first offered to the Franciscans, who would haye 
nothing to do with it, is sufficient to refute this fable 
repeated by writers who have copied one another. Car- 
dinal Pallavicini himself affirms that the Augustines had 
never held this commission.-{- Besides, we have witnessed 
the travail of Luther's soul. His conduct needs no other 
interpretation. It was necessary for him to confess aloud 
the doctrine to which he owed his happiness. In Chris- 
tianity, when a man has foun^ a treasure for himself, ht' 
desires to impart it to others. In our days we should give 
up these puerile and unworthy explanations of the grea* 
revolution of the 16th century. It requires a more power- 
ful lever to raise the world. The Reformation was not in 
Luther only ; his age must have given it birth. 

Luther, who was impelled equally by obedience to the 
Word of God and charity towards men, ascended the pulpit. 
He forearmed his hearers, but with gentleness, as he says 
himself.^ His prince had obtained from the pope special 
indulgences for the castle-chapel at Wittemberg. Some of 
the blows that he was aimmg at the inquisitor's indulgences 
might fall on those of the elector. It matter* not ! he wiU 

* Die yersenrte Lehr durch den Ofen gehen. 10. 

^ Falsom est oonsueyisse hoc mnnwi injiiii|{i Eremitanif S. Aofpic^ 

t SftaberUeh. 
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hazard disgrace. If he sought to please men, he would not 
be Christ's servant. 

" No one can prove by Scripture, that the righteousness 
of God requires a penalty or satisfaction from the sinner," 
said the faithful minister of the Word to the people of Wit- 
temberg. " The only duty it imposes is a true repentance, 
a sincere conversion, a resolution to bear the cross of Christ, 
and to perform good works. It is a great error to pretend 
of oneself to make satisfaction for our sins to God's righte- 
ousness ; God pardons them gratuitously by his inestimable 
grace. 

" The Christian Church, it is true, requires something of 
the sinner, and which consequently can be remitted. But 

that is all Yet farther, these indulgences of the Church are 

tolerated only because of the idle and imperfect Christians 
who will not zealously perform good works; for they move 
no one to sanctification, but leave each man in his imper- 
fection." 

Next attacking the pretences under which indulgences 
are published, he continued : " They would do much bel- 
ter to contribute for love of God to the building of St 

Peter's, than to buy indulgences with this intention 

But, say you, shall we then never purchase any? I 

have already told you, and I repeat it, my advice is that no 
one should buy them. Leave them for drowsy Christians : 
but you should walk apart and for yourselves. We must 
turn the faithful aside from indulgences, and exhort them 
to the works which they neglect." 

Finally, glancing at his adversaries, Luther concluded in 
these words : " And should any cry out that I am a heretic 
(for the truth I preach is very prejudicial to their strong 
box), I care but little for their clamours. They are gloomy 
.and sick brains, men who have never tasted the Bible, 
never read the christian doctrine, never comprehended their 
own doctors, and who lie rotting in the rags and tatters of 

their own vain opinions * May God grant both them and 

OS a sound understanding I Amen." After these words the 

t JS^t^de^ in ihren l6cheriohen and lerriflBeoen Opiiden viel aalw 
\ fWtw^iBen., L. 0pp. (L.) xrii 119. 



doctor quitted tlie pulpil, leaving his hearers in great emotion 
at such daring language. 

This sermon was printed, and mode a profound imprea- 
GJon OD all who read it. Tetzel replied to it, and Luther 
answered again ; but these discussions did not take plac« till 
(he year 1518. 

The festival of All-Saints was approaching. The chro- 
nicles of the time relate a circumstance, which, although of 
little importance to the liiBtory of this period, may atill 
Eerre to characterize it. It is a dream of the elector's, the 
essence of which is no doubt true, although some circum- 
stances may have heen added hy those who related it. 
A respectable writer observes, that the fear of giving hia 
advetsaries an opportunity of saying that Luther's doctrine 
was founded on dreams, has no doubt hindered many his- 
torians from mentioning it.* 

The Elector Frederick of Saxony, say the chronicles 0/ 
the time, was at his palace of Schweinitz, six leagues from 
Wittemberg, when, on the Slst October, early in the morning, 
being with his brother Duke Jolm, who was Ihen co-regent, 
and who reigned alone after his death, and with his chan- 
cellor, the elector said — " I must tell you of a dream, brother, 
which I had last night, and of which I should lilie to know 
the meaning. It is so flrmly graven in my memory that I 
ehould never forget it, even were 1 to live a thousand years; 
for it came three tunes, and always with new circumstanceB." 
Duke Johm. — " Was it a good or a bad dream?" 
The Elector. — " I cannot tell : God knows." 
DuKB John.— " Do not be uneasy about it: let me hear it," 
TflE Electob. — " Having gone to bed last night, tired and 
dispirited, I soon fcU asleep after saying my prayers, and 
slept calmly for about two hours and a half. I then awoke, 
and all kinds of thonghls occupied me till midnight. I re- 
flected how I should keep the festival of A!i-Saints ; I prayed 

•Seokendorf. It willbafonndinLBMhw,! 46, &o. ; Tonicra AnT. nnd 
I Foitg, der Ser. ; Jiiaker's Ehrsnged. 146; Lehmsim'a Besbc. d. Melnn. 
■"- — ■- ■- - '■ n MS. among the Weinm Btite pspow, t»ken down 
th. Our uccount of tbo dream is frnn thia H5., 
5t]iibiltc of tbe Bflrorniation, 1817. 
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for Um wretched eoals in purgatory, and begged that God 
would direct me, my councils, and my people, according 
to the truth. I then fell asleep again, and dreamt that 
the Almighty sent me a monk, who was a true son of 
Paul the Apostle. He was accompanied by all the saints^ 
in obedience to God*s command, to bear him testimony, and 
to assure me that he did not come with any' fraudulent de- 
■ign, but that all he should do was conformable to the will of 
G^. They asked my gracious permission to let him write 
flomething on the doors of the palace-<^pel at Wittem- 
berg, which I conceded through my chancellor. Upon this, 
the monk repaired thither and began to write; so large 
were the characters that I could read from Schweinitz what 
he was writing. The pen he used . was so long that its 
extremity reached as far as Eome, where it pierced the ears 
of a lion* which lay there, and shook the triple crown on the 
pope's head. All the cardinals and princes ran up hastily 
and endeavoured to support it. You and I both tendered 

our. assistance : I stretched out my arm that moment 1 

awoke with my arm extended, in great alarm and very angry 
with this monk, who could not guide his pen better. I 
•recovered myself a little it was only a dream. 

"I was still half asleep, and once more closed my eyes. The 
dream came again. The lion, still disturbed by the pen, be- 
gan to roar with all his might, until the whole city of Rome, 
and all the states of the Holy Empire, ran up to know what 
was the matter. The pope called upon us to oppose this 
monk, and addressed himself particularly to me, because the 
friar was living in my dominions. I again awoke, repeated 
the Lord's prayer, entreated God to preserve his holiness, 
and fell asleep 

" I then dreamt that all the princes of the empire, and we 
along with them, hastened to Rome, and endeavoured one 
after another to break this pen; but the greater our exertions, 
the stronger it became : it crackled as if it had been made of 
iron : we gave it up as hopeless. I then asked the monk (for 
C was now at Rome, now at Wittemberg) where he had got 
that pen, and how it came to be so strong. ' This pen,' replied 

* Leo. X 
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hfl^ ' belonged to a Bohemian goose a hundred years old.* 
I had it from one of my old schoolmasters. It is so strongi 
because no one can take the pith out of it, and I am 
myself quite astonished at it/ On a sudden I heard a loud 
cry : from the monk's long pen had issued a host of other 
pens I awoke a third time : it was daylight.'* 

DuKB John. — " What is your opinion, Mr Chancellor ? 
Would that we had here a Joseph, or a Daniel, taught of 
Godr' 

The Chancellor. — " Your highnesses know the vulgar 
proverb, that the dreams of young women, wise men, and 
great lords, have generally some hidden meaning. But we 
shall not learn the signification of this for some time, until 
the events have come to pass to which it relates. For this 
reason, confide Its accompUshment to God, and commit all 
things into his hands." 

Duke John. — " My opinion is the same as yours, Mr 
Chancellor; it is not proper for us to rack our brains to 
discover the interpretation of this dream : God will direct 
everything to his own glory." 

The Elector.;—" May our faithful God do even so I StiU 
I shall never forget this dream. I have thought of one in- 
terpretation but I shall keep it to myself. Time will 

show, perhaps, whether I have conjectured rightly." 

Thus, according to the Weimar manuscript, passed the 
morning of the 31st October at Schweinitz ; let us see how 
the evening was spent at Wittemberg. We are now re- 
taming entirely to the domain of history. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fcitf^ of AU-Saints—Theaes— Their Strength— Moderation— Pron«« 
d«ioe— Letter to Albert— Indifference of the Bishops— Dissemination 
of the Theses. 

Lothbe'b words had produced little effect. Tetzel continued 
Ub trafBki and his impious discourses without disturbmg 
• John Hnse. This circumstance may haye been added later, in 
alliuioii to the words of Huss we haye quoted abore^ p. 79. 
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himself.* Will Luther resign himself to these crjriiig 
abuses, and will he keep silence ? As pastor, he has ear- 
nestly exhorted those who liad recourse to his services ; as 
preacher, he .has uttered a warning voice from the pulpit 
It still remains for him to speak as a theologian ; he has 
yet to address not merely a few souls in the confessional, 
not merely the assembly of the faithful at Wittemberg, but 
all those who are, like himself, teachers of the Word of God, 
His resolution is taken. 

It is not the Church he thinks of attacking ; it is not the 
pope he is bringing to the bar ; on the contrary, it is his 
respect for the pope that will not allow him to be silent 
longer on the monstrous claims by which the pontiff is dis- 
credited. He must take the pope's part against those im- 
pudent men who dare mingle up his venerable name with 
their scandalous traffic. Far from thinking of a revolution 
which should overthrow the primacy of Rome, Luther be- 
lieves he has the pope and Catholicism for his allies against 
these barefaced monks.-}* 

The festival of All-Saints was a' very important day 
for Wittemberg, and, above all, for the church the elector 
had built there, and which he had filled with relics. On 
that day the priests used to bring out these relics, orna- 
mented with gold, silver, and precious stones, and exhibit 
them before the people, who were astonished and dazzled 
at such magnificence. J Whoever visited the church on 
that festival and made confession, obtained a rich indul- 
gence. Accordingly, on this great anniversary, pilgrims 
Ciime to Wittemberg in crowds. 

On the 31st October 1517, at noon on the day preceding 
the festival,§ Luther, who had already made up his mind, 
walks boldly towards the church, to which a superstitious 
crowd of pilgrims was repairing, and posts upon the door 
ninety-five theses or propositions against the doctrine of in- 

* Cujus impiis et ncfariis concionibus incitatus Luthems, stadio pie- 
daiis ardons edidit propositioncs de indalgentiis. Melancth. Vita Loth. 

f £t in lis certus mihi videbar, me habitorum patronam papun, ciyiis 
fiduoia tunc fortiter uitebar L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

;p Quas magnifico apparatn publico populis ostendi curayit. Coohkeiis, 4. 

§ Curarus, Schlcs ChTonVkon. \. %4\. 
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didgences. Neither the Elector, nor Staupitz, nor Spalatin, 
nor any even of his most intimate friends, had been made 
acquainted with his intentions.* 

Luther therein declares, in a kind of preface, that he haa 
written these theses with the express desire of setting the 
. truth in the full light of day. He declares himself ready 
to defend them on the morrow, in the university, against 
all opponents. Great was the attention they excited : they 
were read, and passed from mouth to mouth. Erelong the pil- 
grims, the university, and the whole city were in commotion. 

We give some of these propositions, written with the pen 
of the monk, and posted on the door of the church of Wit- 
temberg : — 

1. " When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says repent, 
he means that the whole life of believers upon earth should 
be a constant and perpetual repentance. 

2. ^' This word cannot be understood of the sacrament of 
penance (t. 6. confession and satisfaction), as administered 
by the priest. 

3. " Still the Lord does not mean to speak in this place 
solely of internal repentance ; internal repentance is null, if 
it produce not externally every kind of mortification of the 
flesh. 

4. " Repentance and sorrow — u e. true penance — endure 
as long as a man is displeased with himself — that is, until he 
passes from this life into eternity. 

5. " The pope is unable and desires not to remit any other 
penalty than that which he has imposed of his own good 
pleasure, or conformably to the canons — t. e. the papal ordi- 
nances. 

6. " The pope cannot remit any condemnation, but only 
declare and confirm the remission of God, except in the cases 
that appertain to himself. If he does otherwise, the con- 
demnation remains entirely the same. 

8. " The laws of ecclesiastical penance ought to be im- 
posed solely on the living, and have no regard to the dead. 
81. " The commissaries of indulgences are in error when 

* Cun higns dispntationis nullus etiam iniimoniBi unioonim ftMxit 
oonsoliui. L. Epp. i. 186. 
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they My, Uiat by the papal indulgenee a mm is defifcrad 
from every pmiishmeiit and is sayed. 

25. ^^ The same power that the pope has OTer pmgatoiy 
throughout the Church, each bishop possesses indiyMnaUy 
in his own diOcese, and each [priest in his own parish. 

27. '^ They preach mere human follies who maintain, that. 
J as soon as the money rattles in the strong box, the soul flies 

out of purgatory. 

28. ^^ This is certain, that as soon as the money tinkles, 
avarice and love of gain arrive, increase, and multiply. Bnt 

* the support and prayers of the Church depend solely on 
God*s will and good pleasure. 
32. ^' Those who fancy themselves sure of salvation by 
' indulgences will go to perdition along with those who teach 
them so. 

35. '^ They are teachers of antiehristian doctrines who 
J pretend that to deliver a soul from purgatory, or to buy an 

indulgence, there is no need of either sorrow or repentaiiee. 

36. " Every Christian who truly repents of his sins, en- 
I ) |oys an entire remission both of the penalty and of the goiU, 

without any need of indulgences. 

37. " Every true Christian, whether dead or alive, partid* 
/ pates in all the blessings of Christ or of the Church, by God's 

gift, and without a letter of indulgence. 

38. '^ Still we should not contemn the papal dispensation and 
pardon ; for this pardon is a declaration of the pardon of God. 

40. ^^ True repentance and sorrow seek and love the pun- 
ishment ; but the mildness of indulgence absolves from the 
pimishment, and begets hatred against it^ 

42. '^ We should teach Christians that the pope has no 
thought or desire of comparing in any respect the act of 
buying indulgences with any* work of mercy. 

43. ^^ We should steach Christians that he who ^yes to 
the poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who 
purchases an indulgence. 

44. " For the work of charity increaseth charity, and 
renders a man more pious ; whereas the indulgence does not 
make him better, but only renders him more self-confidml, 
and more secure from punishment. 
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45 " We should teach Christiana that whoever Bees his 
odghboar in want, and yet buys an indulgence, does not 
buy the pope's indulgence, but incurs God's anger. 

46. " We should teach Christiana that if they have no 
superfluity, they are bound to keep for their own households 
themeansof procuring neceBBaries,aud ought uot to at^uander 
their money in indulgences. 

47. "We should teach Christians that the purchase of an in- 
dulgence is a matter of free choice and not of commandment. 

48. " We should teach Christians that the pope, having 
more need of prayers offered up in faith than of money, de- 
Bires prayer more than money when he dispenses indulgences. 

49. " We should teach Christiana that the pope's indul- 
gence is good, if we put no confidence in it; but that 
nothing ia more hurtful, if it diminishes our piety. 

50. " We should teach Christians that if the pope knew 
of the eitortions of the preachers of indulgences, he would 
rather the mother-church of St. Peter were burnt and re- 
Snced to ashes, than see it built up with the skin, the flesh, 
and the bones of his flock. 

fil. " We ehould teach Christians that the pope (as it ia 
his duty) would distribute his own money to the poor whom 
the indulgence-sellers are now stripping of their last farthing, 
eTCn were he compelied to aell the mother-church of St. Peter. 

52. *' To hope to be saved by induigences, is a lying and 
an empty hope; although even the commissary of indul- 
gences, nay farther, the pope himself, should pledge their 
souls to guarantee it. 

53, "Theyaretbeenemieaofthepopeand of Jesus Christ, 
who, by reason of the preaching of indulgences, forbid the 
preaching of the Word of God. 

55. " Tho pope can have do other thought than this : If 
the indulgence, which is a lesser matter, be celebrated with 
ringing of a bell, with pomp and ceremony, much more 
should we honour and celebrate the Gospel, which is a greater 
thing, with a hundred bells, and with a hundred pomps and 
ceremonies, 

62. " The true and precious treasure of the Church ia Uie 
Holy Gospel of the glory and grace of God. 
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/ 65. ''The treamms of the Gospel aie nets in which in 
' fionner times the rich and those in easy ciicumstances were 
eanght 

66. '' But the treasures of the indulgence are nets with 
which they now catch the riches of the peofde. 

67. " It is the duty of bishops and pastors to receive the 
commissaries of theapostolical indulgences with every mark 
of respect 

68. ^ But it is still more their duty to ascertain with their 
eyes and ears that the said commissaries do not preach the 
dreams of their own imagination, instead of the orders ol 
the pope. 

71. " Cursed be he who speaks against the indulgence 
erf the pope. 

72. *^ But blessed be he who speaks against the foolish 
and impudent language of the preachers of indulgences. 

76. '^ The indulgence of the pope cannot take away the 
nnallest daily sin, aF far as regards the guilt or the offence. 

79. '^ It is blasphemy to say that the cross adorned with 
the arms of the pope'is as effectual as the cross of Christ 

80. " The bishops, pastors, and theologians who permit 
such things to be told the people, will have to render an 
account of them. 

81. '^This shameless preaching, these impudent com* 
mendations of indulgences, make it difficult for the learned 
to defend the dignity and honour of the pope against the 
calumnies of the preachers, and the subtle and crafty 
questions of the common people. 

86. " Why, say they, does not the pope, who is richer 
than the richest Croesus, build the mother-church of St 
Peter with his own money, rather than with that of poor 
Christians ? 

92. " Would that we were quit of all these preachers who 
say to the Church: Peace! peace! and there is no peace. 

94. " We should exhort Christians to diligence in follow^ 
Ing Christ, their head, through crosses, death, and helL 

95. "For it is far better to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven through much tribulation, than to acquire a carnal 
security by the consolations of a false peace." 
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Such was the commencement of the work. The germs 
of the Reformation were contained in these propositions of 
Luther's. The abuses of indulgences were attacked therein, 
and this is their most striking feature ; but beneath these 
attacks there was a principle which, although attracting the 
attention of the multitude in a less degree, was one day to 
overthrow the edifice of popery. The evangelical doctrine of 
a free and gratuitous remission of sins was there for the first 
time publicly professed. The work must now increase in 
strength. It was evident, indeed, that whoever had this 
faith in the remission of sins, announced by the Wittemberg 
doctor; that whoever had this repentance, this conversion, 
and this sanctification, the necessity of which he so earnest- 
ly inculcated, would no longer care for human ordinances, 
would escape from the toils and swaddling-bands of Home, 
and would acquire the liberty of the children of God. All 
errors would fall down before this truth. By it, light had 
begun to enter Luther's mind ; by it, also, the light would 
'be diffused over the Church. A clear knowledge of this 
truth is what preceding reformers had wanted ; and hence 
the unfruitfulness of their exertions. Luther himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that in proclaiming justification by 
faith, he had laid the axe to the roo^ of the tree. ^^ It is 
doctrine we attack in the adherents of the papacy," said he* 
" Huss and WicklilBfe only attacked their lives ; but in attack- 
ing then: doctrine, we take the goose by the neck.* Every- 
thing depends on the Word, which the pope has taken from 
us and falsified. I have vanquished the pope, because my 
doctrine is of God, and his is of the devil." 

In our own days, too, we have forgotten this main doctrine 
of justification by faith, although in a sense opposed to that 
of our fathers.* " In the time of Luther," observes one of 
our contemporaries,-)- " the remission of sins cost money at 
least ^ but in our days, each man supplies himself gratis." 
There is a great similarity between these two errors. 
There i§ perhaps more forgetfulness of God in ours, than in 
that of the 16th century. The principle of justification by 

* Wenn man die Lehre angreift, so wird die Gans am Kragen gegtiSSea^ 
L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1369. t Harms of Kiel. 

12* ^ 
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the grace of God, which brought the Church out of so mncb 
darkness at the period of the Reformation, can alone renew 
onr generation, put an end to its donbts and waverings, de- 
stroy the selfislmess that preys upon it, establish righteous- 
ness and morality among the nations, and, in short, reunite 
the world to God from whom it has been dissevered. 

But if Luther's theses were strong by the strength of the 
truth they proclaimed, they were not the less so by the £uth 
<tf their champion. He had boldly drawn the sword of the 
Word : he had done so in reliance on the power of truth. 
He had felt that by leaning on God's promises, he could 
afford to risk something, to use the language of the world. 
" Let him who desires to begin a ^ood work," said he 
when speaking of this daring attack, '' undertake it with con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause, and not, which God for- 
bid I expecting the support and consolation of the world. 
Moreover, let him have no fear of man, or of the whole world ; 
Cor these words will never lie : It is good to trust in the Lord^ 
and assuredly he that trusteth in the Lord shall not he con- 
founded. But let him that will not or who cannot risk some- 
thing with confidence in God, take heed how he undertakes 
anything."* Luther, after having posted his theses on the 
gate of All-Saints' Church, retired, no doubt, to his tranquil 
cell, full of the peace and joy that spring from an action 
done in the Lord's name, and for the sake of eternal truth. 

Whatever be the boldness that prevails in these proposi- 
tions, they still bespeak the monk who refrises to admit a 
single doubt on the authority of the see of Rome. But, 
while attacking the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had 
unwittingly touched on certain errors, whose discovery could 
not be agreeable to the pope, seeing that sooner or later they 
would call his supremacy in question. Luther was. not so 
farnsighted ; but he was sensible of the extreme boldness of 
the step he had just taken, and consequently thought it his 
duty to soften down their audacity, as far as he could in con- 
formity with the truth. He therefore set forth these theses 
as doubtful propositions on which he solicited the informa- 
tion of the learned ; and appended to them, conformably with 

* I,, 0pp. (Leips.) yi. 518. 
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Uie established usage, a solemn declaration that he did not 
mean to affirm or say anything contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and the rights and decr^ 
tals of the Roman See. 

Frequently, in after-years, as he contemplated the im- 
mense and unexpected consequences of this courageous 
attack, Luther was astonished at himself, and could not' 
understand how he had ventured to make it. An invisible 
and mightier hand than his held the clue, and led the 
herald of truth along a path that was still hidden "from him, 
and from the difficulties of wliich he would perhaps have 
shrunk, if he had foreseen them, ana if he had advanced 
alone and of his own accord. " I entered into this contro- 
versy," said he, " without any definite plan, without know- 
ledge or inclination ; I was taken quite unawares, and I call 
God, the searcher of hearts, to witness.*** 

Luther had become acquainted with the source of these 
abuses. Some one brought him a little book, adorned with 
the arms of the Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, which 
contained the regulations to be followed in the sale of in- 
dulgences. It was this young prelate, then, this graceful 
prince, who had prescribed, or at least sanctioned, all this 
quackery. In him Luther saw only a superior whom he 
should fear and respectf Not wishing to beat the air at 
hazard, but rather to address those who are charged 
with the government of the Church, Luther sent him a 
letter, abounding at once in frankness and humihty. It 
was on the very day he posted up the theses that the doctor 
wrote to Albert : — 

'' Pardon me, most reverend father in Christ and mos- 
illustrious prince,** said he, '' if I, who am but the dregs of 
men,} have the presimiption to write to your Sublime 
Highness. The Lord Jesus Christ is my witmess that, 
fseling how small and despicable I am, I have long put oflf 

* GtBa enim, non Tolontate neo studio, in has tnrbaB inddi, Deun 
jpiam teator. L. 0pp. Lat. in Praf. 

t Domino bqo et pastori in Christo Tenerabiliter metnendo. (Tha m1« 
dzea on the letter.) To hia reyerently to be feared Lord and Paitor b 
Chriat. £pp.i.68. 

X F»x homiuum. Ibid. 
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doing it May your Highness condescend to cast a 

single glance on a grain of dost, and of yonr episcopal 
mDdness graciously receive my petition. 

^ Certain individuals are hawking the papal indulgences 
up and down the country, in your Grace's name. I am 
unwilling so much to blame the clamours of these preachers 
(for I have not heard them), as the false ideas of the simple 
and ignorant people, who, in purchasing indulgences, fancy 
themselves assured of salvation 

" The souls intrusted to your care, most excellent Father, 
are taught, not unto life, but unto death. The severe and 
just account that will be required of you increases from day 

today I could no longer be silent. No! Man is not 

saved by the work or the office of his bishop Even the 

righteous are saved with difficulty, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life. Wherefore, then, do these preachers 
of indulgences by their empty fables inspire the people with 
a carnal security ? 

'' Indulgences alone, to hear them, ought to be proclaimed 

and extolled What I is it not the principal, the sole duty 

of the bishops to instruct the people in the Gospel, and in the 
charity of Christ Jesus ?* Christ himself has nowhere or- 
dained the preaching of indulgences ; but he has forcibly 
commanded the preaching of the Gospehf How dreadful, 
then, and how dangerous, for a bishop to allow the Gospel 
to be silent, and that the noise of indulgences alone should 
re-echo incessantly in the ears of his flock I 

" Most worthy Father in God, in the instructions to the 
commissaries, which have been published in your Grace's 
name (no doubt without your knowledge), it is said, that 
ihe indulgences are the most precious treasure — that by them 
man is reconciled to God, and that repentance is not neces- 
sary to these who purchase them. 

" What can I; what ought I to do, most worthy Bishop, 
most serene Prince? I beg your Highness, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to cast a look of paternal vigilance 
on this affair, to suppress the book entirely, and to order the 

* Ui populus Eyangelium discat atque oharitatem QirisU. Epp. L 68. 
i '^eheraenter prsDoipit. Ibid. 
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preachers to deliver other sermons before the people. II 
yOD do not so, feai lest you ehould one day hear eome voice 
uphfted in refutation of these preachers, to the great diaho- V 
nour of your most serene Highness." 

Luther, at the same time, forwarded liis theses to tbe 
archbishop, and added a postscript iDviticg liim to re&d 
them, in order to convince 'himself on how slight a founda- 
tion the doctrine of indulgences was based. 

Thus, Luther's whole desire was for the sentinels of the 
Church to awaken and resolve to put an end to the evils 
that were laying it waste. Nothing could be more noble 
and more respectful tlian thia letter from a monk to one of 
the greatest princes of the Church and of "the Empire. Never 
did man act more in accordance with this precept of Christ ; 
" Render to Ctesar the things that are Csesar's, and to God 
the things that are God's." This is not the course of thoflo 
fiery revolutionists who " despise dominion and speak evil 
of dignities." It is the cry of a christian conscience — of a 
priest who gives honour to all, but who fears God above every 
thing. All his prayers, all his entreaties were unavailing. 
The youthful Albert, engrossed by pleasures and ambitious 
designs, made no reply to bo solemn an appeal. The Bishop 
of Brandenburg, Luther's ordinary, a learned and pious man, 
to whom he sent his theses, replied that he was attacking 
tbe power of the Church ; that he would bring upon himself 
much trouble and vexation ; that the thing was above his 
strength ; and he earnestly advised him to keep qniet* The 
princes of the Church stopped their ears against the voice ot 
God, which was manifested with such energy and tenderness 
through the mouth of Luther. They would not understand 
the signs of the times ; they were struck with that blindness 
which has caused the ruin of bo many powers and dignities. 
" They both thought," said Luther afterwards, " that the 
pope would be too strong for a poor mendicant friar like 
me." 

Bat Luther could judge better than the bishops of the 
disastrous effects of indulgences on the manners and lives 
of the people, for he was in direct communication with them. 
* Kr koUte itill btltan ; <» wU* eiii« groess Soohe. Math. !& 
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Be MweontmuaUy and near at hand wjiat tbe Inshqw knew 
only through i^jajpedthfiil reports. Although the bishops 
Cufed him, God did not The Head of the Church, who sit- 
teth in the heaTens, and to whom aU power is given up<» 
earth, had himself prepared the soil and deposited the seed 
in the hands of his minister; he gave wings to the seeds of 
truth, and he scattered it in an instant throughout the length 
and breadth of his Church. 

No one appeared next day at the uniyersity to attack 
lAther's propositions. The Tetzel traffic was too much de- 
cried, and too shameful, for any one but himself or his fol- 
fewers to dare take up the gloYC. But these theses were 
destined to be heard elsewhere than under the arched roof of 
an academic halL Scarcely had they been nailed to the 
church door of Wittemberg, than the feeble sounds of the 
hammer were followed throughout all Germany by a mighty 
blow that reached even the foundations of haughty Rome, 
threatening with sudden ruin the walls, the gates, and jHllara 
of popery, stunning and terrifying her champions, and at the 
same time awakening thousands from the sleep of error.* 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. A 
month had not elapsed before they were at Rome. '' In a 
fortnight,'' says a contemporary historian, " they were in 
every part of Germany, and in four weeks they had traversed 
nearly the whole of Christendom, as if the very angels had 
been their messengers, and had placed them before the eyes 
Df all men. No one can believe the noise they made.'*'!- 
Somewhat later they were translated into Dutch and Spa- 
nish, and a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. " Every one," 
said Luther, ''complained of the indulg^ces: and as all 
the bishops and doctors had kept silence, and nobody was 
willing to bell the cat, poor Luther became a famous doctor, 
because (as they said) there came one at last who ventured 
to do it But I did not like this glory, and the tune was 
nearly too high for my voice."} 

Many of the pilgrims, who had thronged to Wittemberg 
from every quarter, for the feast of All-Saints, carried back 

* Walther, Naohr. t. Lutber, p. 45. + Myconius, Hist. Ret p. i3L 
t Bm lied wollte meiner Stimme su hoch wardan. (L. Opp.) 
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mth them, instead of indalgences, the famous theses of the 
Augustine monk. By this means they contributed to their 
circulation. Every one read them, meditated and com* 
mented on them. Men conversed about them in all the 
convents and in all the universities.* The pious monks, who 
had entered the cloisters to save their souls, — all upright and 
honourable men, were delighted at this simple and striking 
confession of the truth, and heartily desired that Luther 
would continue the work he had begun. At length one 
man had found courage to undertake the perilous struggle. 
This was a reparation accorded to Christendom : the public 
conscience was satisfied. Piety saw in these theses a blow 
aimed at every superstition ; the new theology hailed in it 
the defeat of the scholastic dogmas; princes and magis^ 
trates considered them as a barrier raised against the inva- 
sions of the ecclesiastical power ; and the nation rejoiced at 
seeing so positive a veto opposed by this monk to Hie cupi- 
dity of the Roman chancery. ^ When Luther attacked 
this fable,'' remarked to Duke George of Saxony a man very 
worthy of belief, and one of the principal rivals of the r^ 
former, namely £rasmus, " the whole world applaudeci, and 
there was a general assent." ^^ I observe," said he at ai^ 
other time to Cardinal Campeggio, " that the greater their 
evangelical piety and the purer their morals, the less are 
men opposed to Luther. His life is praised even by those 
who cannot endure his faith. The world was weary of a 
doctrine so full of puerile fables and human ordinances, and 
thirsted for that living, pure, and hidden watw which springs 
from the veins of the evangelists "and apostles. Luther's 
genius was fitted to accomplish these things, and his zeal 
would naturally catch fire at so glorious an enterprise."*} 

* In aUe hohe Sehulen imd KUister. Math. 13. 
f Ad hoc prsBstandum mihi Tidebatur ille, et natnra compo8itii8 ct 
aoeenioB studio. Erasm. Epp Campegio Cardmali« i. 650. 
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We most follow these propositions into whatever place 
they penetrated, — ^into the studies of the learned, the cells 
of the monks, and the halls of princes, to form an idea of 
the various but prodigious effects they produced in €r6r- 
many. 

Reuchlin received them. He was wearied of the Fade 
combat he had to fight against the monks. The strength dis- 
played by the new combatant in his theses reanimated the 
dispirited champion of literature, and restored joy to bis de- 
sponding heart. ^' Thanks be to GodT exclaimed he aftor 
reading them, '' at last they have found a man who will give 
them so much to do, that they will be compelled to let my old 
age end in peace." 

The cautious Erasmus was in the Low Countries when 
these propositions reached him. He internally rejoiced at 
witnessing his secret wishes for the rectifying of abuses ex- 
pressed with so much courage : he approved of the author, 
exhorting him only to greater moderation and prudence. 
Nevertheless, when some one reproached Luther's violence 
in his presence : " God," said he, " has given men a physi- 
cian who cuts deep into the flesh, because the malady would 
othOTwise be incurable." And when a little latei the Elec- 
tor of Saxony asked his opinion on Luther's business, he re- 
plied with a smile : " I am not at all surprised that it has 
made so much noise ; for he has committed two unpardon- 
able crimes ; he has attacked the pope's tiara and the monks* 
bellies."* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the monastery of Steinlausitz, had 
long discontinued reading the Mass, but without telling any 
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one the real cause. One day he found Luther's theses posted 
up in the refectory : he went up to them, began to read, and 
had only perused a few, when, unable to contain his joy, he 
exclaimed: " Ahl ahl he whom we have so long expected 
is come at last, and he will show you monks a trick or 
two!'* Then looking into the future, says Mathesius, and 
playing on the meaning of the name Wittemberg : " All 
the world s^id he, " will go and seek wisdom on that moun- 
tain and will find it."* He wrote to the doctor to continue 
the glorious struggle with boldness. Luther styles him a 
man full of joy and consolation. 

The ancient and renowned episcopal see of Wurzburg was 
filled at that time. by Lorenzo de Bibra, a pious, wise, and 
worthy man, according to the testimony of his contempo- 
raries. When a gentleman came and informed him that he 
intended placing his daughter in a conyent : '^ Rather give 
her a husband," said he. And then he added : " If you re- 
quire money for her dowry, I will lend it you." The emperor 
and all the princes held him in the highest esteem. He 
mourned over the disorders of the Church, and above all, 
over those of the convents. The theses reached his palace 
also : he read them with great joy, and publicly declared that 
he approved of Luther. Somewhat later, he wrote to the 
Elector Frederick : " Do not let the pious Doctor Martin go, 
for they do him wrong." The elector was delighted at this 
testimony, and communicated it to the reformer with his own 
hand. 

The Emperor Maximilian, predecessor of Charles the 
Fifth, read and admbed the theses of the monk of Wittem- 
berg ; he perceived his ability, and foresaw that this obscure 
Augustine might one day become a powerful ally for Ger- 
many in her struggle against Rome. He accordingly said 
to the Elector of Saxony through his envoy : " Take great 
caie of the monk Luther, for the time may come when we 
shall have need of him."f And shortly after, being in 
diet with Pfeffinger, the elector's privy councillor, he said 

* AUe Welt yon diessem Weisscnberg Weiselieit holen und bekommeD 
|l» It, WUiemberg (or Weisseiiberg) signifies the mountain qftoitdonu 
■I Da88 er una den M5nch Luther fleisFig bewahre. Math. 15. 
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to him : " Well ! what U your Ang^tinc doing? In tratk 
his propositions are not contemptible. He will play the 
monks a pretty game."* 

At Rome, even in the Vatican, these theses were not so 
badly receiyed as might have been imajgined. Leo X. 
judged rather as a patron of letters than as pope. Hie 
amusement they gave him made him forget the severe tnithB 
they contained ; and as Sylvester Prierio, the master of the 
sacred palace, who had the charge of examining the books, 
requested him to treat Luther as a heretic, he replied: 
'' Brother Martin Luther is a very fine genius, and all that 
is said against him is mere monkish jealousy.** -{>. 

There were few men on whom Luther's theses produced 
a deeper impression than the scholar of Annaberg, whom 
Tetzel had so mercilessly repulsed. Myconius had entered 
a convent. On the very night of his arrival he dreamt he 
saw immense fields of wheat all glistening with ripe ears. 
'' Cut,** said the voice of his guide ; and when he alleged his 
want of skill, his conductor showed him a reaper working 
with inconceivable activity. ^'Follow him, and do as he 
does,** said the guide.} Myconius, as eager after holiness 
as Luther had been, devoted himself while in the monastery 
to all the vigils, fasts, mortifications, and practices invented 
by men. But at last he despaired of ever attaining his 
object by his own exertions. He neglected his studies, and 
employed himself in manual labours only. At one time he 
would bind books; at another, work at the turner's lathe, 
or any laborious occupation. This outward activity was 
unable to quiet his troubled conscience. God-had spoken to 
him, and he could* no longer fall back into his previous 
lethargy. This state of anguish endured several years. It 
has been sometimes imagined that the paths of the re- 
formers were smooth, and that when they had renounced 
the observances of the Church, nothing but pleasure and 
comfort awaited them. It is not considered that they 

* Schmidt, Brand. Reformationsgesch, p. 124. 

f Che frate Martino Luthero haveya an bellissimo ingegno, e ohe coteste 
BroDO inyidie fratescho. Brandelli, Leo's contemporary and a Dolnill^ 
can. Hist. trag. pars Z. X >\^\c\v. iLdami Vita Myconil. 
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Biriyed at the truth through internal gtrnggles a thousand 
times more painful than the observances to which slayidi 
• minds easily submitted. 

At length the year 1517 arrived ; Luther's theses wen 
published ; they were circulated through Christendom, and 
penetrated also into the monastery where the scholar of 
Annaberg was concealed. He hid himself in a comer of 
the cloister with another monk, John Yoigt, that he might 
read them at his ease.* Here were the selfsame truths 
he had heard from his father; his eyes were opened; he 
felt a voice within him responding to that which was 
then re-echoing through Germany, and great consolation 
filled his heart. "I see plainly," said he, "that Martin 
Luther is the reaper I saw in my dream, and who taught 
me to gather the ears." He began immediately to profess 
the doctrine that Luther had proclaimed. The monks grew 
alarmed, as they heard him; they argued with him, and 
declared against Luther and against his convent "This 
convent," replied Myconius, " is like our Lord's sepulchre : 
they wish to prevent Chrisfs resurrection, but they will faiL" 
At last his superiors, finding they could not convince him, 
interdicted him for a year and a half from all intercourse 
with the world, permitting him neither to write nor receive 
letters, and threatening him with imprisonment for life. 
But the hour of his deliverance was at hand. Being after- 
wards nominated pastor of Zwickau, he was the first who 
declared against the papacy in the churches of Thuringia. 
" Then," said he, " was I enabled to labour with my vener- 
able father Luther in the Gospel-harvest." Jonas describes 
him as a man capable of doing everything he undertook.-]- 

No doubt there were others besides to whose souls 
dLuther^s propositions were a signal of life. They kindled 
a new "flame in many cells, cottages, and palaces. While 
those who had entered the convents in quest of good cheer 
an idle life, or respect and honours, says Mathesius, began 
to load the name of Luther with reproaches, the monks 

* Legit tone earn Jo«me Voito in angulum abditua, Ubelloi Lutberi. 
MoUb. AiUm. * t Qui potuit qaod Yoloit 
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who lived in prayer, tas^ng, aud mortification, returned 
thanks to God, as soon as they heard the cry of that 
eagle whom Huss had announced a centur}^ hefore.* Evoi 
the common-people, who did not clearly understand the theo- 
logical question, hut who only knew that this man assailed 
the empire of the lazy and mendicant monks, welcomed 
him with hurst^of acclamation. An immense sensation was 
produced in Germany hy these daring propositions. Some 
of the reformer's contemporaries, howeyer, foresaw the 
serious consequences to which they might lead, and the 
numerous obstacles they would encounter. They expressed 
their fears aloud, and rejoiced with trembling. 

'' I am much afraid," wrote the excellent canon of Augs- 
burg, Bernard Adelmann, to his Mend Pirckheimer, '' that 
the worthy man must give way at last before the ayarice and 
power of the partisans of indulgences. His representations 
have produced so little effect, that the Bishop of Augsburg, 
our primate and metropolitan,-]- has just ordered, in the 
pope's name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter's at Rome. 
Let him haste to secure the aid of princes ; let him beware 
of tempting God ; for he must be yoid of common sense if 
he overlooks the imminent peril he incurs." Adelmann 
was delighted on hearing it rumoured that Henry VIII. had 
invited Luther to England. "In that countjy," thought 
the canon, " he will be able to teach the truth in peace." 
Many thus imagined that the doctrme of the Gospel re- 
quired the support of the civil power. They knew not that 
it advances without this power, uid is often trammelled and 
enfeebled by it. 

Albert Ejranz, the famous historian, was at Hamburg 
on his deathbed, when Luther's theses were brought to 
him : " Thou art right, Brother Martm," said he ; " but 

thou wilt not succeed Poor monk I Go to thy cell and 

cry : Lord 1 have mercy upon me I" J 

* Darron Magister Johann Huss geweissaget. Math. IS. 

t Totque uxonim vir (and the husband of so many wiyes), added ha 
Heumani Documenta litt. 167. 

t Frater, abi in cellam, et dio : Biiflerere md. Lindner in Lnther'f 
Ceben, 93, 
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An aged priest of Hexter in Westphalia, haying receiyed 
and read the theses in his parsonage, shook his head and 
said in Low German : " Dear Brother Martin I if yon 
succeed in oyerthrowing this purgatory and all these paper- 
dealers, you will be a fine fellow indeed P Erbenius, who 
liyed a century later, wrote the following doggerel under 
these words : — 

** What would the worthy parson say, 
If he were liying at this day I"* 

Not only did a great number of Luther's Mends enter- 
tain fears as to this proceeding, but many eyen expressed 
their disapprobation. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at seeing so violent 
a quarrel break oiit in his diocese, would have desired to 
stifle it. He resolved to effect this by niildness. " In 
your theses on indulgences," said he to Luther, ihrough the 
Abbot of Lenin, " I see nothing opposed to the Catholic 
truth; I myself condemn these indiscreet proclamations; 
but for the love of peace and for regard to your bishop, 
discontinue Vriting upon this subject." Luther was con- 
founded at being addressed with such humility by so great a 
dignitary. Led away by the first impulse of his heart, he 
replied with emotion : " I consent : I would rather obey 
tiian perform miracles if that were possible." -J* 

The elector beheld with regret the commencement of a 
eombat that was justifiable no doubt, but the results of 
which could not be foreseen. No prince was more desirous 
of maintaining the public peace than Frederick. Yet, what 
an immense conflagration might not be kindled by this 
spark 1 What violent discord, what rending of nations, 
might not this monkish quarrel produce I The elector gave 
Lather frequent intimations of the uneasiness he felt4 

Even in his own order and in his own convent at Wittem- 

• Quid vero nunc si viveret 
Bonus iste clericus diceret. 
■f* Bene sum contentus : malo obedire quam miracula facere, etiam at 
poMem. Epp. i. 71. 

t SmuDqne dolorem ssBpe sifpiificavit, metuens disoordias mi^ores. Me* 
Uuieih.yitaLuth. 
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berg, Lather met with diiapim)bati(»L The prior and ■ab« 
licior were terrified at the outcry made hy Tetzel and hif 
eompanionB. They repaired trembling and alarmed to Brother 
liaitin's cell, and said : ^^ Pray do not bring disgrace upon 
our order I The other orders, and especially the Domini- 
cans, are already oveijoyed to think tliat they will not be alone 
fai their shame." Ludier was moved at these words ; but 
he soon recovered, and replied : '' Dear fathers I if this work 
be not of God, it will come to naught ; but if it be, let it go 
forwards." The prior and sub-prior made no answer. 
<<The work is still going forwards," added Luther, after 
recounting this anecdote, ''and, God willing, it will go 
on better and better unto the end. Amen."* 

Luther had many other attacks to endure. At Erfurth, 
he was blamed for the violent and haughty maimer in 
which he condemned the opinions of others : this is the re- 
proach usually made against those men who possess that 
strength of conviction which proceeds from the Word ol 
GUkL He was also accused of precipitation and levity. 

'' They require moderation in me," answered Luther, 
" and they trample it under foot in the judgment they pass 

on me! We can always see the mote in our brother's 

eye, And we overlook the beam in our own Truth will 

not gain more by my moderation, than it will lose by my rash- 
ness. I desire to know (continues he, addressing Lange) 
what errors you and your theologians have found in my 
theses ? Who does not know that a man rarely puts forth 
any new idea without having some appearance of pride, and 
without being accused of exciting quarrels ? K huinility 
herself should undertake something new, her Opponents 
would accuse her of pride If Why were Christ and all the 
martyrs put to death ? Because they seemed to be proud 
contemners of the wisdom of the time, and because^they ad- 
vanced novelties, without having first humbly taken counsel 
of the oracles of the ancient opinions. 

'' Do not let the wise of our days expect from me humility, 

• L. Opp. (L.) Ti. 518. 

t Finge eoim ipsam hoinilitatom nova oonari, statim fupolte ■ob' 
fiolekur ab lis qui alitcr sapiunt. L. Epp. I. 78. 
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or rather hypocrisyi enongh to ask their advice^ before 
pnbliBhing what duty compels me to say. Whatever I do 
will be done, not by llie prudence of men, but by the coimsel 
of God. If the work be of God, who shall stop it? if it be 
not, who can forward it ? Not my will, nor theirs, nor ours ; 
but thy will, Holy Father, which art in heaven." — ^What 
courage, vdiat noble enthusiasm, what confidence in God, 
and above all, what truth in these words, and what truth 
for all ages I 

The reproaches and accusations which were showered 
upon Luther firom every quarter, could not fail, however, to 
produce some impression on his mind. He had been de^ 
ceived in his hopes. He had expected to see the heads of 
the Church and the most distinguished scholars in the nation 
publicly unite with him ; but the case was far otherwise. 
A word of approbation which escaped in the first moment of 
astonishment was all the best disposed accorded him ; on the 
contrary, many whom he had hitherto respected the most, 
were loudest in their censure. He felt himself alone in the 
Church, alone against Rome, alone at the foot of that ancient 
and formidable building whose foundations penetrated to the 
centre of the earth, whose walls soared to the clouds, and 
against which he had aimed so daring a blow.* He was 
troubled and dispirited. Doubts, which he fancied he had 
overcome, returned to his mind with fresh force. He 
trembled at the thought that he had the whole authority 
of the Church against him : to withdraw from that authority, 
to be deaf to that voice which people had obeyed for cen- 
turies, to set himself in opposition to that Church which he 
had been accustomed from his infancy to venerate as the 

mother of the faithful, he, an insignificant monk 

was an effort too great for human power If No step cost 
him dearer than this. And it was this, accordingly, which 
decided the Reformation. 

No one can paint better than himself the combat in his 
own soul : — " I began this business," said he, " with great 
(ear and tremblmg. Who was I then, I, a poor, wretched 

* Solos prbno e^am. L. 0pp. Lat. in Pnef. 

■f Coniilittm immanis audaciae plenum. Pallfttieini, L If 
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contemptible Iriar, more like a corpse than a man;* whc 
was I to oppose the majesty of the pope, before whom not 
only the kings of the earth and the whole world trembled, 
but even, if I may so speak, heaven and hell were constrained 

to obey the signal of his eyes? No one can know what 

my heart sufifered during these first two years, and into 
what despondency, I may say into what despair, * I was 
sank. Those haughty spirits who hare since attacked 
the pope with such great hardihood can form no idea of it, 
although with all their skill they would have been anabk 
to do him the least harm, if Jesus Christ bad not already 
inflicted through me, his weak and unworthy instrument, 

a wound that shall never be healed But while they 

were content to look on and leave me alone in the danger, 
I was not so cheerful, so tranquil, nor so confident ; for at 
that time I was ignorant of many things which now, thank 
(lod, I know. There were, it is true, many pious Christians 
who were pleased with my propositions, and valued them 
highly; but I could not acknowledge them and consider 
them as the instruments of the Holy Ghost ; I looked only 
to the pope, to the cardinals, bishops, theologians, lawyers, 

monks, and priests It was from them I expected to 

witness the influence of the Spirit. However, after gaining 
the victory over all their arguments by Scripture, I at last 
surmounted through Christ's grace, but with great anguish, 
toil, and pain, the only argument that still checked me, 
namely that I should " listen to the Church ;''f for, from 
the bottom of my heart, I reverenced the pope*8 Church as 
the true Church ; and I did so with far more sincerity and 
veneration than all those scandalous and infamous cor- 
rupters who, to oppose mc, now extol it so mightily. K 
I had despised the pope, as those men really despise him 
in their hearts who praise him so much with their lips, I 
should have trembled lest the earth should have instantly 

* Bliaemmos tunc fraterculos, cadaTori similior quam homini. L 
0pp. Lat. I 49. 

f £t cam omnia argumenta superassem per scripturas, boo annm eui 
somma diffioultate et angustia, tandem Christo farente, tIz gnpcnTi 
GooJedam soilicet esse audiendam. Ibid. 



opened and swallowed me up alive like Korah and his 
company." 

How honourable are theae combats to Luther I What sm- 
cerity, what nprightncas of mind they display 1 and by these 
painrul assaults which he had to sustain from witliin and 
Si om without, he is rendered more worthy of our esteem than 
he would have been by an intrepidity unaccompanied by 
any such struggles. This travail of his soul clearly demon- 
strates the truth and Divinity of his work. We see that 
the cause and the principle were both in heaven. Who will 
dare assert, after all the features we have pointed out, that 
the Reformation was a political affair? No ; if was not the 
effect of man's policy, but of God's power. If Luther had 
been urged forward solely by human passions, ho would 
have sunk under his fears ; his errors, his scruples, would 
have smotliercd the Hre kindled in his soul; and he would 
have shed upon the Church a mere passing ray, as many 
sealous and pious men have done whose names have been 
handed down to us. But now God's time was come; the 
work could not be stopped : the emancipation of the Church 
must be accomplished. Luther was appointed at least 
to prepare the way for that complete enfranchisement and 
those extensive developments which are promised to the 
reign of Jesus Christ. He experienced, accordingly, the 
truth of that glorious promise : Even the yonlhi shall faint 
and he weary, and the young men shall utterly fall : but they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they thall 
mount up Kith icings as eagles. That Divine power which 
filled the heart of the Wittemherg doctor, and which had 
Impelled him to the combat, eoou restored to him all hh 
early resolutiou. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MhI'i AiUokr-Luther*! Reply— Oood Woriu— Luther and Spdatio- 
Siudy of Scriptore—Schenrl and Lather— Donbts <m the Theoet -^ 
Lather pleads for the People — A New Coat. 

The reproaches, the timidity, and the silence of his friends 
had discouraged Luther ; the attacks of his enemies produced 
a contrary effect : this is a case of frequent occurrence. Hie 
.adyersaries of the truth, who hope by their violence to do 
their own work, are doing that of God himself.* Tetzel to<^ 
up the gauntlet, but with a feeble hand. Luther's sermon, ' 
which had been for the people«what the theses had been for 
the learned, was the object of his first reply. He refuted 
this discourse point by point, after his own fashion ; he then 
announced that he was preparing to meet bis adyersaiy 
more fullyin certain theses which he would maintain at the 
university of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. " Then," said he, re- 
plying to the conclusion of Luther's sermon, " each man 
will be able to judge who is the heresiarch, heretic, schis- 
matic ; who is mistaken, rash, and slanderous. Then it wiD 
be clear to the eyes of all who it is that has a dull brain, that 
has never felt the Bible, never read the christian doctrines, 
never understood his own doctors In support of the pro- 
positions I advance, I am ready to suffer all things — ^prisons, 
scourging, drowning, and the stake." 

One thing strikes us, as we read Tetzel's reply — the differ- 
ence between the German employed by him and Lathee 
'One might say they were several ages apart. A foreigner, 
in particular, sometimes finds it difficult to understand 
Tetzel, while Luther's language is almost entirely that of 

* Hi fbrores Tezelii et ejua satellitom imponant necendtatem La- 
thero, de rebos iifldem copiosias difserendi et tatnda Teritatii. Ma 
huoeth. Vita Lath. 
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Qur own days. A comparison of their writings is sufficient 
to show that Luther is the creator of the German language. 
This is, no doubt, one of his least merits, but still it is one. 

Luther replied without naming Tetzel ; Tetzel had not 
named him. But there was no one in Germany who could 
not write at the head of their publications the names they 
thought proper to conceal. Tetzel, in order to set a higher 
value upon his indulgences, endeavoured to confound the 
repentance required by God with the penance imposed by 
the Church. Luther sought to clear up this point. 

" To save words," §aid he, in his picturesque language, 
" I throw to the winds (which, besides, have more leisure 
than I) his other remarks, which are mere artificial flowers 
snd dry leaves, and will content myself with examining the 
foundations of his edifice of burs. 

" The penance imposed by the holy father cannot be that 
required by Christ; for what the holy father imposes he 
can dispense with ; and if these two penances were one and 
the same thing, it would follow that the pope takes away 
what Christ imposes, and destroys the commandment of 

God Well! if he likes it, let him abuse me (continues 

Luther, after quoting other erroneous interpretations by 
Tetzel), let him call me heretic, schismatic, slanderer, and 
whatever he pleases : I shall not be his enemy for that, 

and I shall pf ay for him as for a friend But I cannot 

vnSer him to treat the Holy Scriptures, our consolation 
(Rom; XV. 4), as a sow treats a sack of oats." * 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther sometimes 
making use of coarse expressions, and such as are too familiar 
for our age : it was the fashion of the times ; and there will 
generally be found under these words, which would now shock 
the conventional usages of language, a strength and propriety 
which redeem their vulgarity. He thus continues : — 

** He who purchases indulgences, repeat our adversaries, 
does better than he who gives alms to a poor man who is not 
reduced to the last extremity. — Now, should we hear the 
news that the Turks are profaning our churches and our 

* Dmi er die Sohrift, uifeni Trost, nioht anden behandelt wie dio 
8m daMi HabenMk. 
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crosses, vre could hear it without shuddering ; for we bame 
in the midst of us the worst of Turks, who profane and annt- 
hilate the only real sanctuary, the Word of God, that saneti- 
fieth all things. — Let him who desires to follow this precept, 
beware of feeding the hungry, or of clothing the naked, before 
Ihey die, and consequently have no more need of assistanee.* 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for good works 
with what he says on justification by faith. The man that has 
any experience ^d any knowledge of Christianity, does nol 
require this new proof of a truth, the evidence of which he has 
himself felt : namely, the more we are attached to justificatioa 
by faith, the more we see the necessity of works, and the 
more we become attached to their practice ; whilst any laiity 
with regard to the doctrine of faith necessarily brings widi 
it laxity of morals. Luther, and Saint Paul before bin 
and Howard after him, are proofs of the first assertion; 
every man without faith, and there are many such in the 
world, is a proof of the second. 

When Luther comes to TetzeFs invectives, he answers 
them in this manner. " When I hear these invectiveSi I 
fancy it is an ass braying at me. I am delighted with theB, 
and I should be very sorry were such people to call me a 
good Christian." We must represent Luther as he was, 
with all his weaknesses. A turn for jesting, and even for 
coarse jesting, was one of them. The Reformer was a great 
man, a man of God, no doubt ; but he was still a man and 
not an angel, and he was not even a perfect man. Who has 
the right to require perfection in him ? 

" Finally," added he, challenging his adversary to battle, 
^ although it is not usual to bum heretics for such matten, 
here am I at Wittemberg, I, Doctor Martin Luther 1 Is there 
any inquisitor who is determined to chew iron and to blow up 
rocks? I beg to inform him that he has a safe-conduct to 
come hither, open gates, bed and board secured to him, and 
all by the gracious cares of our worthy prince, Duke Frede- 
rick, elector of Saxony, who will never protect heresy.*** ' 

We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. He 
relied upon the Word cf God; and it is a rock that never 

• Luth. Opp. (L.)xvii. 132. 



xm fn the storm. But God in hia faithfulness aSbrded him 
other assistance. The burHt of joy by which the multilude 
welcomed Luther's theses, had been soon followed by a 
gloomy sileQCC. The learned had timidly retreated before the 
calamiiies and abuse of Tetzel and tlie Domiuicans. The 
bishops, who had prcrioualy exclaimed against the abuse 
of indulgences, seeing them attacked at last, had not failed, 
by a contradiction that is by no means rare, to discover that 
the attack was miseasonable. The greats- portion of the 
reformer's friends were alarmed. Many had fled away. Bui 
when tlie first terror was over, a. contrary movement took 
place in their minds. The monk of Wittemberg, who for 
some time had been almost alone in Che midst of the 
Church, soon gathered around him again a numerous body 
of friends and admirers. 

There was one who, although timid, yet remained faith- 
ful during this crisis, and whose friendship was his con- 
solation and support. This was Spalatin. Their corres- 
pondence was not interrupted. " I thank you," said Luther, 
speaking of a particular mark of friend^ip that he had re- 
ceived, "hut what am I not indebted to you?"* It was on 
the 11th November I5I7, eleven days after the puhUcadon 
of the theses, and consequently at the very time when the 
fermentation of men's minds was greatest, that Lutlier de- 
lighted thus to pour out his gratitude into his friend's heart 
It is interesting to witness in this very letter to Spalatin, this 
strong man, who had jusi performed the bravest action, de- 
claring whence all his strength was derived. " We can do 
nothing of ourselves : wc can do everything by God's grace. 
All ignorance is invincible for us : no ignorance is Invincible 
for the grace of God. The more we endeavour, of ourselves, 
to attain wisdom, the nearer we approach to folly.f It is 
OBtrue that this invincible ignorance excuses the sinner; 
otherwise there would be no sin in the world." 

Lnlher had not sent his propositions either to the prince 
or to any of Ids court. It would appear that the chaplain 

• TiM gntlta bro ; imo quid tibi non debeo t I. Epp, L 7*. 
■f (^vanto maips cDUB.mur ex nobis ad mpiontiuD, tftnto amplinE ap- 
pti)(ibiqiuious iasipiniitix. Ibid. 
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expressed some astonishment to his fnend in consequence. 
" I was unwilling," replied Luther, " that my theses should 
reach our most illustrious prince, or any of his court, before 
they had been received by those who think themselves espe- 
cially designated in them, for fear they should believe I had 
published them by the prince's order, or to conciliate hii 
favour, and from opposition to the Bishop of Mentz. I un- 
derstand there are many persons who dream such things. 
But now I can s^ely swear, that my theses were published 
without the knowledge of Duke Frederick."* 

If Spalatin consoled his friend and supported lum by his 
influence, Luther, on his part, endeavoured to answer the 
questions put to him by the unassuming chaplain. Among 
others, the latter asked one that has been often proposed in out 
days : " What is the best method of studying -Scripture 7" 

" As yet, most excellent Spalatin," Luther replied, " you 
have only asked me things that were in my power. But to 
direct you in the study of the Holy Scriptures is beyond my 
ability. If, however, you absolutely wish to know my 
method, I will not coiiceal it from you. 

" It is very certain, that we cannot attain to the under- 
standing of Scripture either by study or by the intellect 
Your first duty is to begin by prayer.f Entreat the Lord 
to grant you, of his great mercy, the true understanding of 
his Word. There is no other interpreter of the Word of 
God than the Author of this Word, as he himself has said: 
They shall be all taught of God, Hope for nothing firom 
your own labours, from your own understanding: trust 
solely in God, and in the influence of his Spirit Believe 
this on the word of a man who has had experience." J We 
liere see how Luther arrived at the possession of the truth 
which he preached. It was not, as some pretend, by trusting 
to a presumptuous reason ; it was not, as others maintain, by 

* Sed salyum est nunc etiam jurare, quod sine scita Dacis Frederid 
ozierint. L. Epp. i. 76. 

f Primum id certissimum est, saeras literas non posse Tel studio, to! 
in£;cnio penetrari. Ideo primmn officium est, at ab oratione incipias. 

X Igitur de tuo studio desperes oportet omnino, simnl et ingenio. Deo 
'litem BoU confidas et influxni Spiritos. Experto erode iito. L. Rppi 

UL dftted IStli January. 
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giving way to malignant passions. The purest, the subUmest, 
the holiest source — God himself, consulted in humility, con- 
fidence, and prayer, — was that at which he drank. But in 
our days he has found few imitators, and hence it is there 
are not many who understand him. To every serious mind 
these words of Luther's are of themselves a justification of 
the Keformation. 

Luther found further consolation in the friendship of 
respectable laymen. Christopher Scheurl, the excellent secre- 
tary of the imperial city of Nuremberg, gave him the moat 
affecting marks of his regard.* We know how dear are 
the expressions of sympathy to a man's heart when he sees 
himself attacked on every aide. The secretary of Murem- 
berg did still more; he desired to increase the number of 
Lnthei'a liien^s, and with this intent requested him to 
dedicate one of his works to Jerome Ebner, a celebrated 
Nuremberg lawyer. " You entertain a high opinion of my 
Htndiea," modestly answered the reformer ; " hut I have a 
very mean one of them. Nevertheless, I have desired to con- 
form with yout wishes. I have sought but among all my 

stores, that I have never found so paltry before, nothing 
presented itself that did not appear utterly unworthy of 
being dedicated to so great a man by so mean a person aa 
myself." Affecting humility 1 It is Luther who speaks, and 
it is to Doctor Ebner, whose name is unknown to its, that 
be compares himself. Posterity has not ratified this ded- 

Lnther, who had done nothing to circulate hia theses, had 
not sent them to Scheurl any more than to the Elector and his 
Gooit The secretary of Nuremberg espressed his astonish- 
ment at this. "Mydesign," answered Luther, "was notto give 
my theses such publicity. I only desired to confer on their 
Bcmtents with some of those who remain with us or neai- 
uB.-f If they bad been eondcnmed, I would have destroyed 

• Ijtetffi InjB animnni tuum erga monrn pirvilalam oandidnni et longo 
ultra iDvrila benevDleDtissimum piobareniiit. L. Epp. i. 79. " Yoor 
letters," wroto Luther gu 1 1th Dec. 1517, " have eboim tlw CDudaui or 
ftm mind, and Jour uumeiLud beneTolenoo to^vda my low CBiBjte." 

f Non fuil couriljum naqus Totum eu evuljiui, Eod cum paacis apod 
■• iMUtontibai isinaia supw ipui oooCani. U £ds- j>i>4- 
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them. If thej had been approyed o^ I purposed pubUahfaig 
them. But they have now been printed over and over 
again, and circulated so far beyond all my hopes, that I 
repent of my offspring ;* not because I fear th^ truth should 
be made known to the people, 'twas this alone I sought ; but 
that is not the way to instruct them. They contain questions 
that are still doubtful to me, and if I had thought my 
theses would have created such a sensation, there are some 
things I should hare omitted, and others I should have 
asserted with greater confidence.** In after-years Luther 
thought differently. Far from fearing he had said too much, 
he declared that he ought to have said much more. But 
the apprehensions he manifested to Scheurl do honour to 
his sincerity. They show that he had no premeditated 
plan, no party spirit, no self-conceit, and that he sought for 
truth alone. .When he had discovered it fully, he changed 
his tone. '' You will find in my earlier writings,** said he 
many years after, '' that I very humbly conceded many 
things to the pope, and even important tilings, that now I 
regard and detest as abominable and blasphemous." •}- 

Scheurl was not the only respectable layman who, at this 
time, gave testimony of his friendship for Luther. The 
celebrated painter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, per- 
haps one of his pictures, and the doctor warmly expressed 
his gratitude for the kindness.} 

Thus Luther practically experienced the truth of these 
words of Divine wisdom : A friend loveth at all times ; 
and a brother (s horn for adversity. But he remembered them 
also for others, and pleaded the cause of the whole nation. 
The' elector had just imposed one tax, and there was a talk 
of another, probably by the advice of his counsellor Pfeffinger, 
against whom Luther often vented his biting sarcasms. 
The doctor boldly placed himself in the breach : ^ Let not 
your highness despise the prayer of a poor beggar," said 
he. '' I beseech you, in God*s name, not to impose a new 

• Ut me pceniteat hujua foetaras. L. £pp. i. 95. 
f QiuB istis temporibas pro summa blasphemia et abomiuatioae hftbeo 
9tezaeror. L. 0pp. Lat. (W.) in Pwef. 
t Aooepi simul et doniim mngaVa nve\ A.lberti Durer. L. Epp. i. 9fi. 
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My heart waa bruised as well as the hearts of many al 
tlioae wlio are most devoted to you, when they saw liow far 
the last had injured your good fame, and the popularity 
your higlinesa enjoyed. It is true that the Lord has given 
you an exalted understanding, so that you sec into these 
mattera farther than I or your subjects can. .But perhaps 
it is God's will that a mean understanding should instniet a 
greater, in order that no one should trust to himself, but 
solely in the Lord our God, whom I pray to preserve your 
health of body for our good, and your soul for eternal 
blessedness. Amen." Thus it is that the Gospel, which calls 
upon us to honour kings, makes us also plead the cause ol 
the people. To a nation it proclaims its duties; and reminds 
the prince of his subjects' rights. The voice of a Christian 
like Luther, resounding in the cabinet of a sovereign, mtghl 
often supply the place of a whole assembly of legislators. 

In this same letter, in which Lulher addresses a severe 
lesson to the elector, lie does" not fear to make a request, 
or rather to remind him of a promise to give him a new' 
coat. This freedom of Luther, at a time when he might 
fear he had displeased Frederick, does equal honour lo the 
prince and to the reformer. " But if it is Pfeffinger who has 
charge of it," added he, " let him give it me in reality, not 
in protestations of friendship. He knows how to spin 
fine speeches, but they never produce good cloth." Luther 
imagined that by the faithful counsel he had given hia 
prince, he had well earned his court-dress,* But, however that 
may be, he had not received it two years after, and he asked 
for it again.^ This seems to indicate that Frederick wa& 
BO much influenced by Luther as has been supposed. 

UofUeid verdienen. Epp. L. i. 77, 76. t IbU. 383. 
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Mem'b minds had thus recovered a little from their first 
alarm. Luther himself felt inclined to declare that his 
theses had not the scope attrihuted to them. New events 
might turn aside the general attention, and this hlow 
aimed at the Romish doctrine he lost in air like so many 
others. But the partisans of Eome prevented the affair 
from ending thus. They fanned the flame instead of quench- 
ing it. 

Tetzel and the Dominicans replied with insolence to the 
attack that had heen made on them. Burning with the 
desire of crushing the impudent monk who had dared to 
trouble their commerce, and of conciliating the favour of 
the Roman pontiff, they uttered a cry of rage ; they main- 
tained that' to attack the indulgence ordained by the pope^ 
was to attack the pope himself, and they summoned to their 
aid all the monks and divines of their schooL* Tetzel 
indeed felt that an adversary like Luther was too much for 
him alone. Greatly disconcerted at the doctor's attack, and 
exasperated to the highest degree, he quitted the vicinity of 
Wittemberg, and repaired to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where 
!ie arrivedi in. the month of November 1517. The imiver- 
sity of this city, like that of Wittemberg, was of recent date; 
but it had been founded by the opposite party. Conrad 
Wimpina, an eloquent man, the ancient rival of Pollich of 
Mellerstadt, and one of the most distinguished theologians 
of the age, was a professor there. Wimpina cast an envious 

^ * Saum Ben&tum conyocat ; monAAhm «Jii<v3At et theolofos sua my 
phiftiea utonnque tinctos. Mel. Yi*- "^ n'tki. 
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glance on the doctor and university of Wittemberg; Their 
reputation galled him. Tetzel requested him to answer 
Luther's theses, and Wimpina wrote two lists of antitheseS|: 
the object of the first being to defend the doctrine of indul- 
genceSy and the second, the authority of the pope. 

On the 20th January 1518 took place that disputation 
prepared so long beforehand, announced with so much pomp, 
and on which Tetzel founded such great hopes. On every 
side he had beaten up for recruits. Monks had been sent, 
from all the cloisters in the neighbourhood, and they met to 
the number of about three hundred. Tetzel read his theses. 
They even contained this declaration, " that whoever says 
that the soul does not escape out of purgatory so soon as 
the money tinkles in the chest, is in error."* 

But above all, he put forward propositions according to, 
which the pope seemed actually seated as God in the temple 
of Godf according to the apostle's expression. It was con- 
venient for this shameless trafficker to take shelter, with all 
his disorders and scandals, under the mantle of the pope. 

He declared himself ready to maintain the following pro- 
positions before the numerous assembly by which he was 
surrounded : — 

3. " We should teach Christians that the pope, by the 
greatness of his power, is above the whole universal Church| 
and superior to the councils, and that we should implicitly 
obey his decrees. 

4. " We should teach Christians that the pope alone has 
the right of deciding in all matters of christian faith ; that 
he alone and no one besides him has power to interpret the 
meaning of Scripture according to his own views, and to 
approve or condemn all the words or writings of other men. 

5. "We should teach Christians that the judgment of 
the pope cannot err, in matters concerning the christian 
faith, or which are necessary to the salvation of the human 
race. 

6. " We should teacn Christians that, in matters of faith, 

* Qnisqais ergo dicit, non citias posse animam Yolare, qaam in ftmdo 
ollte d«nariiis possit tinnire, errat. Poritionet Ft&txia 4^^« *ltMd^ 
56. L. 0pp. f. 94. 
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we should rely and repose more on the pope's senthnentSi 
as made known by his decisions, than on the opinions of all 
the learned, which are derived merely from Scripture. 

8. ^ We should teach Christians that those who injure the 
honour or dignity of the pope, are guilty of high-treason^ 
and deserve to be accursed. 

17. ''We should teach Christians that thereare many things 
which the Church regards as indisputable articles of univer- 
sal truth, although they are not to be found in the canon of 
the Bible or in the writings of the ancient doctors. 

44. " We should teach Christians to regard as obstinate 
heretics all who declare by their words, acts, or writings, 
that they will not retract their heretical propositions, even 
should excommunication after exconmiunication fall upon 
them like hail or rain. 

48. '' We should teach Christians that those who protect 
the errors of heretics, and who, by their authority prevent 
them from being brought before the judge who has a right to 
hear them, are excommunicated ; that if in the space of a 
year they do not change their conduct, they will be declared 
infamous, and cruelly punished with divers chastisements, ac- 
cording to the law, and for a warning to other men. * 

50. " We should teach Christians that those who scribble 
so many books and waste so much paper, who dispute and 
preach publicly and wickedly about oral confession, the 
satisfaction of works, the rich and great indulgences of the 
Bishop of Rome, and his power ; that the persons who tako 
part with those who preach or write such things, who aro 
pleased with their writings, and circulate them among the 
people and over the world ; that those who speak in private 
of these things, in a contemptuous and shameless manner — 
should expect to incur the penalties before mentioned, and 
to. precipitate themselves, and others with them, into eternal 
condemnation at the judgment day, and into merited disgrace 
even in this world. For * if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, it shall be stoned.* " 

* Pro infamibos sunt tependi, qui etiam per jaris oapitala tenjlnliter 
nmUis plectentur poeuis in omnium hominum terrorem. PositioneB fMiis 
*oh. Tezelii, pos. 56. L. 0pp. \. ^ft. 
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Via see lliat Tetzel did not attack Luther only. He 
probably liad the Elector of Saxony in view in bla 48lh 
1 thesis. These propositions, besides, savour strongly of the 
Doniinicaii. To threaten every contradictor with cruel pun- 
ishments, was the argument of an inquisitor, to which there 
were no means of replying. The three hundred monks whom 
Tetzel liad collected stared and listened with admiration to 
what he had said. The theologians of the university were 
too fearful of being ranked with the alwttors of heresy, 
)r else were too strongly attached to "Wimpina'a principles, 
openly to attack the astonishing theses that had just been 
read. 

All this affair, about which there had been so much 
noise, seemed then destined to be a mere sham fight ; but 
among the crowd of students present at the disputation was 
a youth about twenty years of age, named John Knipstrow. ^ 
He had read Luther's theses, and had found them confor- 
mable to the doctrines of Scripture. Indignant at beholding 
the truth publicly trodden under foot, without any one 
appearing in its defence, this young man raised his voice, to 
the great astonishment of all the assembly, and att:icked the 
presumptuous Tetzel, The poor Dominican, who had not 
reckoned on any opposition, was quite confused. After a 
few eiertions, he deserted the field of battle, and gave way 
to Wimpina. The latter resisted more vigorously; but 
Knipstrow pressed him so closely, that, to finish a struggle 
so unbecoming in his eyes, the president (Wimpina himself) 
declared the disputation over, and immediately proceeded to 
confer the degree of doctor upon Tetzel in recompense of 
this glorious combat. In order to get rid of the young 
orator, Wimpina had him sent to the convent of Fyrilz in 
Pomerania, with an order that he should be strictly watched. 
But this davniing light was removed from the banks of the 
Oder, only to diffuse not long after a greater brilliancy 
throughout Pomerania.* When God thinks fit, he employs 
even learners to confound the teachers. 

TetKel, wishing to retrieve the check he had eipetieaRRA, 

* Spiglur, Gewh. Dr. U. LalhuB. BeekiUKal^'AVCu'Ui^-'^^*^^, 

Fnvkfort. 
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had recourse to the ultima rcttio of Rome and of the inqid- 
gitors, — to fire. He caused a pulpit and a scaffold to be 
erected in one of the public walks in the enyurons of Frank- 
fort Thither he repaired in solemn procession, with his 
uisignia of inquisitor of the faith. He gave vent to all his 
violence from the pulpit He hurled thunderbolts, and ex- 
claimed with his stentorian voice, that the heretic Luther 
deserved tolsuffer death at the stake. Next, placing the doo- . 
tor's propositions and sermon on the scaffold, he burnt them.* 
He knew better how to do this than to maintain theses. 
At this time he met with no gainsayers : his victory waa 
complete. The impudent Dominican re-entered Frankfort in 
triumph. When powerful parties are vanquished, they have 
recourse to certain demonstrations, which we may well accord 
to them as some comiolation for their disgrace. 

These second theses of TetzeFs form an important epoch 
In the Beformation. They changed the ground of dispute : 
they transported it from the indulgence-markets to the halls 
of the Vatican, and diverted it from Tetzd to the pope. 
In the place of that despicable broker whom Luther had so 
firmly grasped, they substituted the sacred person of the head 
of the Church. Luther was filled with astonishment It is 
probable that he would erelong have taken this step him- 
self; but his enemies spared him the trouble. It was hence- 
forward no question of a discredited trafilc, but of Borne 
itself; and the blow by which a daring hand had tried to 
demolish TetzePs shop, shook the very foundations of the 
pontifical throne. 

TetzeFs theses served as a rallying cry to the troops of 
Rome. An uproar against Luther broke out among the 
monks, infuriate at the appearance of a more formidable ad- 
versary than either Reuchlin or Erasmus. Luther's name re- 
sounded everywhere from the pulpits of the Dominicans, who 
addressed themselves to the passions of the people. They 
called the bold doctor a madman, a seducer, and a demoniac. 
His doctrine was cried down as the most horrible heresy. 

* Folmina in Lutherum torquot : vociferatur ubique huno heietieiim 
igni perdendum esse : prdpositiones etiam Lutheri et conoionem de indnl* 
titUs puhlice conjicit In &amii\aa Melancth. Vita Lath. 
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^ OtAy wait a fortnight, or a month at most,** aaid tfaney, ^ and- 
this notorious heretic will he humt." If it had depended 
solely on the Dominicans, the fate of Jerome and of Hnss 
would soon have heen that of the Saxon doctor also; hut 
Qtod was watching over him. His life was destined to ac- 
complish what the ashes of the Bohemian reformer had 
begun; for each does the work of God, one by his death, 
the other by his life. Many began already to exclaim that 
the whole university of Wittemberg was deeply tainted with 
heresy, and pronounced it infamous.* ^^ Let us driyoiout that 
villain and all his partisans," continued they. In many 
places these cries succeeded in exciting the passions of the 
multitude.- The public attention was directed against those 
who shared Luther's opinions; and wherever the monks, 
were the strongest, the Mends of the Gospel experienced the 
effects of their hatred. It was thus, vdth regard to the Be- 
formation, that our Saviour's prophecy began to be accom- 
plished : Men fcUl revile youj and persecute youj and say aU 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. In every 
age this is the recompense bestowed by the world on the 
decided friends of the Gospel. 

When Luther was informed of Tetzel's theses, and of 
the general attack of which they were the signal, his 
courage immediately took fire. He felt the necessity of 
opposing such adversaries face ' to face ; and his intrepid 
soul had no difficulty in coming to such a decision. But 
at the same time their weakness revealed to him his own 
strength, and inspured him with the consciousness of what he 
really was. 

He did not, however, give way to those seu^ments of 
pride so natural to man's heart. ^ I have more difficulty 
to refrain from despising my adversaries," wrote he about 
this time to Spalatin, " and from sinnmg in this way against 
Jesus Christ, than I should have in conquering them. They 
are so ignorant of human and divine things, that it is dis* 
gnuceful to have to fight against them. And yet it ia 

• Eo fonint nsqae, at Umrersitatem WiitembergeiiBem pioptec oaa 
fnikyioin eonantor feoere et hsretioam. L. Eiiyo . V. ^fl» 
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diifl yeiy ignorance which gives them their inoonceiTahk 
arrogance and their brazen HGtce."* But the strongest en- 
couragement to his heart, in the midst of this general 
hostility, was the intimate conviction that his cause was 
that of truth. ^' Do not be surprised,'' wrote he to Spalatin 
at the beginning of 1518, ^ that I am so grossly insulted. 
I listen to their abuse with joy. If they did not curse 
me, we could not be so firmly assured that the cause I have 
undertaken is that of God himselLf Christ has been set 
up for a sign to be spoken against" — ^^ I know," said he on 
another occasion, '^ that from the very beginning of the 
world, the Word of God has been of such a nature, that 
whoever desired to publish it to the world has been com- 
pelled, like the Apostles, to abandon all things, and to ex- 
pect death. If it were not so, it would not be the Word of 
Jesus Christ"} This peace in the midst of agitation is a 
thing unknown to the heroes of the world. We see men 
who are at the head of a government, or of a political 
party, sink under their toils and vexations. The Christian 
generally acquires new vigour in his struggle. It is be- 
cause he possesses a mysterious source of repose and 
of courage unknown to him whose eyes are closed against 
the Gospel. 

One thing, however, sometimes agitated Luther: the 
thought of the dissensions his courageous opposition might 
{NToduce. He knew that a single word might set the world on 
fire. At times his imagination beheld prince arrayed against 
prince, and perhaps people against people. His patriotic 
heart was saddened; his christian charity alarmed. He 
would have desired peace ; and yet he must speak, for such 
was the Lord's will " I tremble," said he, " I shudder at 

• Epp. Luth. i. 92. 

i* Nisi maledicerer, non crederem ex Deo ease qas tneto. L 
Epp. i. 85. 

t " The Word of God was purchased by death," continixes lie in hii 

8nerji;etic language, *' proclaimed by death, preserved by death, and Iff 

death must it be preserved and published." Morte emptom ett (Terbm 

Dei), mortibus vulgatum, mortibus serratum, mortiboi qnoqne 

dam %at referendum est 
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the idea that I may be an occaaion of discord between aucb 
miglity princes." * 

Ho still kept silence with regard to TetzcPa propoBitiona 
concerning the pope. Had he been canicd away by passion, 
he would, no doubt, have instantly fallen upon that asto< 
nishing doctrine, under the shelter of which his adversary 
Bought to protect himself. But he did not ; and in his 
delay, liia reserre and silence, there is something grave and 
solemn, which stifficiently reveals the spirit that animated 
him. He waited, but not from weakness : for the blow waa 
all the stronger. 

Tctzel, after his auto-da-fi at Frankfort, had hastened to 
send his theses into Saxony. Tliey will serve as au anti- 
dote (thonght he) against Luther's. A man from Halle, 
commissioned by the inquisitor to circulate his theses, arrived 
at Wittemberg. The students of the university, still indig- 
nant that Tetzel should have burnt their muster's propositions, 
had scarcely heard of his arrival, before they sought him 
out, surrounded him, mobbed and frightened him. " How 
can you dare bring such things here 7" aaid they. Some ul 
them bought part of the copies he had with him, others 
seised the remainder. They thus became masters of his whole 
stock, amounting to eight hundred copies ; and ihen, un- 
known to the elector, the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the professors,-]- they posted the following words on the 
university boards : " Whoever desires to be present at the 
burning and funeral of Tetzel's theses, must come to the 
market-place at two o'clock." 

Crowds assembled at the appointed hour, and the Domini- 
can's propositions were consigned to the flames in the midst of 
noisy acclamations. One copy escaped the conflagration, 
which Luther sent afterwards to his friend Lange of Erfurth. 
These generous but imprudent youths followed the precept 
of the ancients — Eye for eye, and tooCh for tooth, and not 
that of Jesus Christ. But when doctors and professors set 
the example at Frankfort, can we he astonished that it was 

■ Inter tantoa principes dissidii origo esse, TLlde homa «1 ^.'voilin. \. 
Epp. I. 93. 
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followed by young students at Wittembeig ? The neifm of^- 
this academical execution soon spread through all Germany, 
and made a great noise* Luther was deeply pained at it 

^ I am surprised," wrote he to his old master, Jodocns, at 
Erftirth, " you should have believed I allowed TetzePs theses 
to be burnt ! Do you think I have so taken leaveof my senses ? 
But what could I do ? When I am concerned, everybody belieyes 
whatever is told of me.+ Can I stop the mouths of the whole 
world? Weill let them say, hear, and believe whatever they 
like concerning me. I shall work so long as God gives me 
strength, and with His help I shall fear nothing." — ^^ What 
will come of it," said he to Lange, "I know not, except 
that the peril in which I am involved becomes greater on 
this very account."} This act shows how the hearts of 
the young already glowed for the cause which Luther de- 
fended. This was a sign of great importance ; for a move- 
ment which has taken place among the youth is soon of 
necessity propagated throughout the whole nation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wlmpina, although litde 
esteemed, produced a certain effect They aggravated the 
dispute ; they widened the rent in the mande of the Church; 
they brought questions of the highest interest into the con- 
troversy. The chiefs of the Church began, accordingly, to 
take a nearer view of the matter, and to declare strongly 
against the Reformer. " Truly, I do not know on whom 
Luther relies," said the Bishop of Brandenburg, " since he 
thus ventures to attack the power of the bishops." Perceiv- 
ing that this new conjuncture called for new measures, the 
bishop came himself to Wittemberg. But he found Luther 
animated with that interior joy which springs ftom a good 
conscience, and determined to give battle. The bishop saw 
that the Augustine monk obeyed a power superior to his 
own, and returned in anger to Brandenburg. One day during 
the winter of 1518, as he was seated before the fire, he said, 
turning to those who surrounded him : " I will not lay my 
head down in peace, until I have thrown Martin into the 
fire, like this brand;" and he flung the billet into the 

• Pit ex ea re ingens aadique fabula. L. Epp. i. 99. 
f Omnea omnibas omnia CTeduul dd me. Ibid. 109. t Ibid. 96. 
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flbmes. The reyolution of the sixteenth century was not 
destined to be accomplished by the heads of the Churchy 
any more than that of the first century had been by thid 
sanhedrim and by the synagogue. The chiefs of the clergy' 
In the sixteenth century were opposed to Luther, to the 
Reformation, and to its ministers; as they had been to 
Jesus Christ, to the Gospel, to his Apostles, and, as too fre-;' 
quently happens in every age, to the truth. — " The bishops,* 
said Luther, speaking of the visit the prelate of Branden- 
burg had paid him, " begin to perceive that they ought to 
have done what I am doing, and they are ashamed of it. 
They call me proud and arrogant — I will not deny that I 
am so ; but they are not the people to know either what God 
is^ or what we are."* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Prierio — System of Rome— Dialogue— System of -Refonn— Answer to 
Prierio— The Word— The Pope and the Chnroh— Hoohsiraten— The 
Monks— Luther replies—Eck— The School— Tho Obelisks— Luther's 
Sentiments — The Asterisks— Rupture. 

A" MORE formidable resistance than that made by Tetzel was 
already opposed to Luther. Rome had answered. A re^ly 
had gone forth from the walls of the sacred palace* It was 
not Leo X. who had condescended to speak of theology: 
" Tis a mere monkish squabble," he said one day ; ^' the best: 
way is not to meddle with it." And at another time he ob* 
senred, " It is a drunken German that has written these 
theses ; when the fumes have passed off> he will talk very 
diflferently."f A Roman Dominican, Sylvester Maszolini ol 
Prierio or Prierias, master of the sacred palace, filled tbo 
office of censor, and it was in this capacity that he first 
became acquainted with the theses of the Saxon monk. 

* Quid yel Dens yel ipsi snmxiB. L. "fivP* ^- ^^* 

f Ein roller tmnkener Deutsoher. L. O^V- ^^ •^ xi!kuWR« 
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A Romish censor and Lnthei'a theses, what a oootnitl 
Freedom of speech, freedom of inquiry, fireedora of heUel^ 
come into collision in the aty of Rome with that power 
wluch claims to hold in its hands the monopoly of intelli- 
gence, and to open and shut at pleasure the mouth of Chris- 
tendom. Tlie stniggle of christian liberty which engenders 
children of God, with pontifical despotism which produces 
slaves of Rome, is typified, as it were, in the first days of 
the Reformation, in the encounter of Luther and Prierio. 

The Roman censor, prior-general of the Dominicans, em- 
powered to decide on what Christendom should profess oi 
conceal, and on what it ought to know or be ignorant o^ 
hastened to reply. He published a writing, which he dedi- 
cated to Leo X. In it he spoke contemptuously of the 
German monk, and declared with Ronush assurance, " that 
he should like to know whether this Martin had an iron 
nose or a brazen head, which cannot be broken r* And 
then, under the form of a dialogue, he attacked Luther's 
theses, employing by turns ridicule, insult, and menaces. 

This combat between the Augustine of Wittemberg and 
the Dominican of Rome was waged on the very question that 
is the principle of the Reformation, namely : ^' What is the 
sole infallible authority for Christians ? " Here is the system 
of the Church, as set forth by its most independent organs : — f 

The letter of the written Word is dead without the spirit 
of interpretation, which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
Now, this spirit is not given to every Christian, but to the 
Church — ^that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to 
say, that He who promised the Church to be with het 
always, even to the end of the world, could have abandoned 
her to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the 
doctrine and constitution of the Church are no longer such 
' as we find them in the sacred oracles. Undoubtedly : but 
this change is only in appearance ; it extends only to the foim 
and not to the substance. We may go further : this change 

* An ferrenm nasom ant eapal sneom gerat iste LnthflroB, at tlBkbiit 
Don possit. Syly. Prieratis DialogoB. 
f See John Genon's Propoeitibnes de Senau Litterali S. SeriptanBi 

0|n>. tODL i. 
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Is progression. The vivifying power of the Divine Spirit 
has given a reality to what in Scripture was merely an idea; 
it has filled up the outline of the Word ; it has put a finish- 
ing touch to its rude sketches ; it has completed the work 
of which the Bible only gave the first rough draft. We 
must therefore understand the sense of the Holy Scriptures 
as settled by the Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. From this point the catholic doctors diverge. Grene- 
ral councils, said some (and Gersop was one of them), are 
the representatives of the Church. The pope, said others, 
is the depositary of the spirit of interpretation, and no one 
has a right to understand the Scriptures otherwise than as 
decreed by the Roman pontifl^ This was the opinion of 
Prierio. 

Such was the doctrine opposed by the master of the sacred 
palace to the infant Reformation. He put forward proposi- 
tions, on the power of the Church and of the pope, at which 
the most shameless flatterers of the Church of Rome would 
have blushed. Here is one of the principles he advanced at the 
head of his writing : " Whoever relies not on the teaching oi 
the Roman Church, and of the Roman pontiff, as the infal- 
lible rule of faith, from which the Holy Scriptures themselves 
derive their strength and their authority, is a heretic." * 

Then, in a dialogue in which Lutlier and Sylvester are the 
speakers, the latter seeks to refute the doctor's propositions. 
The opinions of the Saxon monk were altogether strange to 
a Roman censor; and, accordingly, Prierio shows that he 
understood neither the emotions of his heart, nor the springs 
of his conduct. He measured the doctor of the truth by the 
petty standard of the servants of Rome. " My dear Luther," 
said he, " if you were to receive from our lord the pope a 
good bishopric and a plenary indulgence for repairing your 
Church, you would sing in a softer strain, and you would ex- 
tol the indulgences you are now disparaging!" The Italian, 
io proud of his elegant manners, pccasionally assumes 
the most scurrilous tone : " If it is the nature of dogs to 
Wte," said he to Luther, " I fear you had a dog for your 

* A qua etiam Sacra Scriptnra robnr tr&hit et auctoritatem, hnretioof 
Fnndamentum tertium. 
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bther.** * The Dominican at last wonders at his own cxMi- 
descension in speaking to the rebellious monk; and ends 
by showing his adversary the cruel teeth of an inqnisitor. 
^ The Roman Church,'* says he, " the apex of whose spiritual 
and temporal power is in the pope, may constrain by the 
secular arm those who, having once received the faith, aftei^ 
wards go astray. It is not bound to employ reason to combat 
and vanquish rebels." f 

These words, traced by the pen of a dignitary of the 
Roman court, were very significant Still, they did not 
frighten Luther. He believed, or feigned to believe, that 
this dialogue was not written by Prierio, but by Ulrlc Hutten, 
or by another of the contributors to the Letters of some Obscure 
Men ; who, said he, in his satirical humour, and in order 
to excite Luther against Prierio, had compiled this mass of 
absurdities.} He had no desire to behold the see of Rome 
excited against him. However, after having kept silence 
for some time, his doubts (if he had any) were dispelled : he 
set to work, and his answer was ready in two days.§ 

The Bible had moulded the reformer and begun the Re 
formation. Luther needed not the testimony of the Church 
in order to believe. His faith had come from the Bible 
itself; from within and not from ydthout. He was so inti- 
mately convinced that the evangelical doctrine was immov- 
ably founded on the Word of God, that in his eyes all 
external authority was useless. This experiment made by 
Luther opened a new futurity to the Church. The living 
source that had welled forth for the monk of Wittemberg 
was to become a river to slake the thirst of nations. 

In order that we may comprehend the "Word, the Spirit 
of God must give understanding, said the Church ; and it 
was right so far. But its error had been in considering 

* Si mordere oanum est proprium, Tereor ne tibi pater oanis tahtit 
Sylr. Prier. Dial. 

f Secular! brachio potest eos compescere, neo tenetnr rationibiui 
oertare ad yincendos protervientes. Ibid. 

t Ck>iiyenit inter nos, esse personatum aliqnem SylTestmm ex obsonrif 
Tiris, quitantas ineptias in hominem luserit ad prorocaadam meadmsof 
earn. £pp. i. p. 87, 14th January. 

§ r. i. (W)Lat.,p. 170. 
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the Holy Spirit as a monopoly accorded to a certain class, 
and supposing that it could be confined exclusiyely within 
assemblies or colleges, in a city or in a conclave. The wind 
hhweth where it listethf had said the Son of God, speaking of 
God's Spirit ; in another place, they shall all he taught of 
God. The corruption of the Church, the ambition of the 
pontifib, the passions of the councils, the quarrels of the 
clergy, the pomp of the prelates, had banished far from the 
sacerdotal abodes that Holy Ghost, that spirit of huipility 
and peace. It had deserted the assemblies of the proud, the 
palaces of the mighty ones of the Church, and had taken up 
its dwelling with simple Christians and humble priests. It 
had fled from a domineering hierarchy, that had often trampled 
under foot and shed the blood of the poor ; from a proud and 
ignorant clergy, whose chiefs were better skilled in using the 
sword than the Bible ; and dwelt at one time with despised 
sects, and at another with men of intelligence and learning. 
The holy cloud, that had departed from the sumptuous basilics 
and proud cathedrals, had descended into the obscure abodes 
of the humble, or into the quiet studies, those tranquil witnesses 
of a conscientious inquiry. The Church, degraded by its love 
of power and of riches, dishonoured in the eyes of the people 
by the venal use it made of the doctrine of life ; the Church 
which sold salvation to replenish the treasuries drained by its 
haughtiness and debauchery, — ^had forfeited all respect, and 
sensible men no longer attached any value to her testimony. 
Despising so debased an authority, they joyfully turned 
towards the Divine Word, and to its infallible authority, as 
toward the only refuge remaining to them in such a general 
disorder. 

The agCy- therefore, was prepared. The bold movement 
by which Luther changed the resting-place of the sublim- 
est hopes of the human heart, and with a hand of power 
transported them from the walls of the Vatican to the 
rock of the Word of God, was saluted with enthusiasm. 
This is the work that the reformer had in view in his reply 

to Prierio. 

He passes over the principles which the Dominican had set 
forth in the beginning of his work : " But," said he, " following 
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jour example, I will also lay down certwi fimdaineott 
prindples. 

'' The first is this expression of St Paul : Though we, m 
an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you that 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 

'' The second is this passage from St. Augustine to St 
Jerome : ' I have learnt to render to the canonical books alont 
the honour of believing most firmly that none of them ha» 
erred ; as for the others, I do not beUeve in what they teach, 
simply because it is they who teach them.' " 

Here we see Luther laying down with a firm hand the 
essential principles of the Reformation : the Word of Grod, the 
whole Word of God, nothing but the Word of God. " K you 
clearly understand these points,** continues he, '^ you will also 
understand that your Dialogue is wholly overturned by them ; 
for yon have only brought forward the expressions and the 
opinions of St. Thomas." Then, attacking his adversary's 
axioms, he frankly declares that he believes popes and coun- 
cils can err. He complains of the flatteries of ^ the Roman 
courtiers, who ascribe both temporal and spiritual power to the 
pope. He declares that the Church exists virtually in Christ 
alone, and representatively in the councils.* And then coming 
to Prierio's insinuation : " No doubt you judge of me after 
yourself," said he ; " but if I aspired to an episcopal station, 
of a surety I should not use the language that is so grating 
to your ears. Do you imagine I am ignorant how bishoprics 
and the priesthood are obtained at Rome ? Do not the very 
children sing in the streets these well-known words : — + 

Of all foul spots the world around, 
The foulest spot in Rome is found." 

Such songs as these had been current at Rome before the 
election of one of the latter popes. Nevertheless, Luther 
speaks of Leo with respect : " I know," said he, " that we 
may compare him to Daniel in Babylon ; his innpcenoe has 

* £^0 ecclesiam virtualiter nou scio nisi in ChristOy repreeentfttifB noa 
oisf in ooDcilio. L. 0pp. Lat. p. 174. 
f" Quando hano pueri in%mm\>\iB pViAAia xnVlva qnqj0ud& \ Dealii^ nima 
IkoU fmt fbdissima Koma. l\>id. p. \«» 
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Sften endangered his life." He concludes by a few words iii 
reply to IVierio'a threats : " Finally, you Bay that the pope 
ia at once pontiff and emperor, and that he is mighty to com- 
pel obedience by the secular arm. Do you thirst for blood? 

I protest that you will not frighten me either by your 

rhodomontades or by the threatening noise of your words. 
If I am pnt to death, Christ lives, Christ my Lord and the 
Lotd of all, blessed for evermore. Amen."* 

Thus, with a firm hand, Luther erects against the infidel 
allar of the papacy the altar of the only infallible and 
Holy Word of God, before which he would have every 
fcnee to bow, and on which be declares himself ready to 
offer up his life. 

Prierio published an answer, and then a third book " On 
the Irrefragable Truth of the Church and of the Roman Pon- 
tiff," in which, relying upon the ecclesiastical law, he asserted, 
that although the pope should make the whole world go 
with him to bell, be could neither be condemned nor deposed.-f- 
The pope was at last obliged to impose silence on Prierio. 

A new adversary erelong entered the lists ; he also was 
a Dominican. James Hochstraten, inquisitor at Cologne, 
whom we have already seen opposing Reuchlin and the friends 
of letters, shuddered at Luther's boldness. It was necessary 
for monkish darkness and fanaticism to come in contact with 
him who was destined to give them a mortal blow. Mo- 
nachism had sprung up as the primitive truth began to dis- 
appear. Since then, monks and errors had grown up side by 
side. The man had now appeared who was to accelerate 
their ruin ; but these robust champions could not abandon 
the field of battle without a struggle. It lasted all the re- 
former's life ; but in Hochstraten this combat is singularly 
personified: Hochstraten and Luther; the free and courage- 
ous Christian with the impetuous slave of monkish super- 
■titions ! Hochstraten lost his temper, grew furious, and 
called loudly for the heretic's death It ia by the stake be 

* Si occidor, Tivit Cbriatua, OoniinaB mens et omnium. L. 0pp. Litt. 
p. 186. 
t De Juridica et IrrBfrngabili VeriUte RomwuB ?*d«iam,\-ft..\«i.'4aa. 
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wished to Becure the triumph of Rome. " It is high-traaaoo 
•gainst the Church," exclaimed he, '* to allow so horriUe a 
heretic to Hve one hour longer. Let the scaffold be instantly 
firected for himT This murderous adyice was, alasl but too 
effectually carried out in many countries ; the voibes of nu- 
merous martyrs, as in the primitive times of the Church, 
gave testimony to the truth, even in the midst of flames. 
But in vain were the sword and the stake invoked against 
Luther. The Angel of the Lord kept watch continuaDy 
around him, and preserved him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words, but with 
great energy : '^ Go," Said he in conclusion, ''go, thou 
raving murderer, who criest for the blood of Uiy brethren; 
it is my earnest desire that thou forbearest to call me 
Christian and faithful, and that thou continuest, on the 
contrary, to decry me as a heretic. Understandest thou 
these things, blood-thirsty man ! enemy of the truth ! and if 
thy mad rage should hurry thee to undertake anything 
against me, take care to act with circumspection, and to 
choose thy time well. God knows what is my purpose, if 

he grant me life My hope and my expectation, God 

willing, will not deceive me."* Hochstraten was silent 

A more painful attack awaited the reformer. Doctor 
Eck, the celebrated professor of Ingolstadt, the deliverer of 
Urban Regius, and Luther's friend, had received the famous 
theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abuse of indul- 
gences ; but he was a doctor of the schools and not of the 
Bible ; well versed in the scholastic writuigs, but not in the 
Word of God. If Prierio had represented Rome, if Hoch- 
straten had represented the monks, Eck represented the 
schoolmen. The schools, which for five centuries past had 
domineered over Christendom, far from giving way at the 
first blow of the reformer, rose up haughtily to crush the man 
who dared pour out upon them the floods of his contempt 
Eck and Luther, the School and the Word, had more than 
one struggle ; but it was now that the combat began. 

Eck could not but find errors in many of LnUier'i 
positions. Nothing leads us to doubt the sincerity of his 

* L. Opip. CLeips.) xriL 140. 



RoarictioDa. He as entliusiastically mtuntained the scholaBtic 
ofHnions, &s Luther did tlie declarationa of the Word of God. 
We may evj^n suppose that he felt no little pain when he 
found himself obliged to oppose his old Iriend ; it would seem, 
however, from the manner of his attack, that passion and 
jealousy had some share in his molives. 

He gave the name of Obelisks lo his remarks against 
Luther's theses. Desirous at first of saving appearances, he 
did not publish his work, but was satisfied with communicating 
it confidentially to his ordinary, the Bishop of Eichstadt. But 
the ObelUks were soon extensively circulated, either ihrough 
the indiscretion of the bishop or by the doctor himself. A 
copy fell into the hands of Link, a friend of Luther and 
preacher at Nuremberg. The latter hastened to send it to 
the reformer, Eck was a far more formidable adversary 
than Tetzel, Prierio, or Hochstraten : the more his work 
surpassed theirs in learning and in subtlety, the more 
dangerous it was. He assiuued a tone of compassion to- 
wards his " feeble adversary," being well aware that pity 
inflicts more barm than anger. He insinuated that Luther's 
propositions circulated the Bohemian poison, that they sa- 
Toured of Bohemia, and by these mahcions allusions, he drew 
upon Luther the unpopularity and hatred attached in Ger- 
many to the name of Huss and to the schismatics of his 
country. 

The malice that pervaded this treatise exasperated Lu- 
ther; but the thought that this blow came from an old 
friend grieved him still more. Is it then at the coat 
of his iriend's affections that he must uphold the truth? 
Luther poured out the deep sorrow of his heart in a letter 
to Egranus, pastor at Zwickau. " In the OhetUlcs 1 am atyled 
a venomous man, a Bohemian, a heretic, a seditious, in- 
solent, rash person I pass by the milder insults, such as 

drowsy-headed, stupid, ignorant, contemner of the sovereign 
pontiff, &c. This book is brimful of the blackest outrages. 
Yet he who penned them is a distinguished man, with a spirit 
foil ofleaming, and a learning full of spirit ; and, what causes 
me the deepest vexation, he is a man who \(a* ww^^Sa 
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me by a great and recently contracted friendship :* it is John 
Eck, doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, a man cele- 
brated and illustrious by his writings. If I did not know 
Satan's thoughts, I should be astonished at the fury which 
has led this man to break off so sweet and so new a Mend- 
shipjf and that, too, without warning me, without writing to 
me, without saying a single word." 

But if Luther's heart was wounded, his courage was not 
cast down. On the contrary, he rose up invigorated for the 
contest " Rejoice, my brother," said he to Egranus, whom a 
violent enemy* had likewise attacked, " rejoice, and do not let 
these flying leaves affright thee. The more my adversaries 
give way to their fury, the farther I advance. I leave the 
things that are beliind me, in order that they may bay at 
them, and I pursue what lies before me, that they may bay 
at them in their turn." 

Eck was sensible how disgraceful his conduct had been, and 
endeavoured to vindicate himself in a letter to Carlstadt In 
it he styled Luther " their common friend," and cast all the 
blame on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose solicitation he pre- 
tended to have written his work. He said that it had not been 
his intention to publish the Obelisks; that he would have felt 
more regard for the bonds of friendship that united him to 
Luther ; and demanded in conclusion, that Luther, instead of dis- 
puting publicly with him, should turn his weapons against the 
Frankfort divines. The professor of Ingolstadt, who had not 
feared to strike the first blow, began to be alarmed when he 
reflected on the strength of that adversary whom he had so 
imprudently attacked. Willingly would he have eluded the 
struggle; but it was too late. 

All these fine phrases did not persuade Luther, who was 
yet inclined to remain silent. ^* I will swallow patiently," 
said he, " this sop, worthy of Cerberus." J But his friends 

* Et quod magis urit, aniea mihi magna recenterqae contracta ami" 
citia conjunctus. L. Epp. i. 100. 

f Quo furore ille amicitias recentissimas et jaoundisBinuui aolToni. 
Ibid. 

X Volui tamon banc offam Ccrbero dignam absorbere patientia. Ibid 
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dilfcred from him: they solicited, they even conEtrained 
him to answer. He therefore replied to the Obelisks by his 
Aiterisks, opposing (as he said, playing an the words) to 
the rust and iirid hue of the Ingoldatadt doctor's OMiikt, 
the hght and dazzling brightness of the stars of heaven. In 
thiB work he treated his adversary with less severity than he 
had shown his previous antagonists; but his indignation 
pierced through his words. 

He showed that in these chaotic Obelisks there was no- 
thing from the Holy Scriptores, nothing from the Fathers of 
the Church, nothing from ^he ecclesiastical canons ; that they 
were filled with scholastic glosses, opinions, mere opinions 
and empty dreams;* in a word, the very things that Luther 
had attacked. The Asterisks are full of life anil animation, 
rhe author is indignant at the errors of his friend's book ; 
but he pities the man.f He professes anew the fundamental 
principle which he laid down in his answer to Prierio : " The 
supreme pontiff is a man, and may be led into error; but 
God is truth, and cannot err."J Farther on, employing 
the argumenltim ad hontmem against the scholastic doctor, 
he says to him, " It would be great impudence assuredly 
for any one to leach in the philosophy of Aristotle, what 
he cannot prove by the authority of that ancient author. — 
You grant it.— It is, a fortiori, the most impudent of all im- 
pudence to affirm in the Church and among Christians what 
Christ himself has not taught,§ Now, where is It found in 
the Bible that the treasure of Christ's merits is in the hands 
of the pope ? " 

He adds farther : " As for the malicious reproach of Bo- 
hemian heresy, I bear this calumny with patience through 
lore of Christ. I live in a celebrated university, m a wdl- 
famed city, in a respectable bishopric, in a powerful duchy, 

* Omnia BchoU.BCiDiBaina,opinii»iBeiiiM,meruii]esDnim>. Aste>iel,Opp 
L. IM. i. 145. 

■f Indigaorrei et miaereor hominfn. Ibid. p. ISO. 

X Homa «at Guraniue pontifei, fiili potest. Sed reritas est DeM, qnt 
(Ull non potest. Ibid. p. 155. 

f Louge eri;o impodDatiBBirnu omniam temerit>a Mt, a^iopA Vnweifti jt» 
asMrere. ei iater C^rialianos, qaod non docuU CImiiIob. Un&.'9.VA> 



wliere »H arc orthodox, and where, undoubted, n widttd a 
htretic wonU not be tolerated." 

Luther did not publiah the Astmriski ; he eoomHmkated 
them solely to his frienda* The j were not giren to the pah- 
lie till long after * 

This rupture between the two doctors of Ingoldstadt ahJ 
Wittemberg made a great sensation in Grcnnany. They had 
many friends in common. Scheurl especially^ who appears 
to have been the man by whom the two doctors had been 
connected, was alarmed. He was one of diose who desired 
to see a thorough reform in the Ggrman Church by means ef 
ito most distinguished organs. But if, at the very outse^ 
the most eminent theologians of the day should fall to Mows; 
if^ while Li^th^ came forward with novelties, Eck became the 
representative of antiquity, what disruption nught not be 
feared 1 Would not numerous partisans rally round eadi of 
these two chiefs, and would not two hostile camps be fomsi 
ia the bosom of the empire? 

Scheurl endeavoured therefore to reconcile Edc and Lu» 
ther. The latter decfared his willingness to forget every^ 
thing ; that he loved the genius, that he admired the learning 
of Doctor Eckjf and that what his old friend had done had 
caused him more pain than anger. " I am ready,** said he 
to Scheurl, " for peace and for war : but I prefer peace. Apply 
yourself to the task ; grieve with us that the devil has thrown 
among us this beginning of discord, and afterwards rejoice 
that Christ in his mercy has crushed it" About the same 
time he wrote Eck a letter full of affection :{ but Eick made 
no reply ; he did not even send him any message. § It was 
no longer a season for reconci^tion. The contest dafly grew 
warmer. £ck*s pride and implacable spirit soon broke entirely 
the last ties of that friendship which every day grew weakei; 



* ComiHiTatimdederimAstariMOsmeMiMHifiieirMpMMlMidi 
las. L. £pp. p. 126. 

t Dili^mus hominiB ingeniam et admiramur eniditionMB. L. ^f- ad 
Soheurlum, 15th June 1518, yoI i. 125. 

X Quo4 ad me attiuet, scrips! ad earn ipsum has, nt Tides, 
H plsnas Utteras haaaaitate er/|a som. Ibid. 

i Nihil utqp^ littenmun nsqne Twfaoram ma partidpsn httL 
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CHAPTER X. 



FvipDlAT WriHHg»— Th6 Lord's PnjOT— Onr Father— Who ut in HsHcn 

— Halloired ba tbj Nune— Thj Kiogdom uDine— Th; Will be imtt-^ 
Out Duly Bresd— SennoD On Repeutuice — RemiEsion of Sins oometh 
from Christ. 

SocH were the struggles that the champion of the Word of 
God had to sustain at the very entrance of his career. 
But these contests with the leaders of society, these academi- 
cal disputes, are of little acconnt to the Christian. Human 
teachers imagine they have gained the noblest triumph, when 
they succeed in filling a few journals or a few drawing-rooms 
with the noise of their systems. Since it is with them a 
mere question of self-love or of party rather than of the 
welfare of humanity, they are satisfied with this worldly 
Buccess. Their labours are accordingly like smoke, which, 
after blinding the eyes, passes away, leaving no trace behind. 
They have neglected depositing the fire among the masses ; 
they have but skimmed the surface of human society. 

It is not so with the Christian; he thinks not of a party, 
or of academical success, but of the salvation of souls. He 
therefore willingly neglects the brilliant contest in which he 
might engage at his ease with the champions of the world, 
and prefers the obscure labours which carry light and life to 
the cottages and homes of the people. This was what Luther 
did, 01 rather, following the precept of his Divine Master, 
Ac did thU, and left not other things undone. At the time 
he was combating with inquisitors, university chancellors, 
uid masters of the sacred palace, be endeavoiu'cd to diftusa 
•ound knowledge on religious subjects among the multitude, 
Hub is the aim of many of the popular works he published 
about this time, such as his Sermons on the Ten Vommand- 
TMnlt, delivered two years before in the church of Wittem- 
herg, and of which we have already spokea, tt-uA tia EU- 
plaaaticn of the Lord^s Prayer for simple a'nA \giioTa-ftt l*o.'^- 
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Men.* Who would not be pleased to know how the reformei 
addressed the people at this period ? We will therefore quote 
some of the expressions that he put forth '' to run through 
the land," as he says in the preface to the latter work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will undoubtedly 
e^er be one of the points by which a true and vital reformation 
will begin ; Luther accordingly occupied himself on this snb- 
. ject without delay. It is impossible to translate his energetic 
style, and the strength of that language which grew, so to 
speak, under his pen, as he wrote ; we will however make 
the attempt. 

" When thou prayest," said he, " let thy words be few, 
but thy thoughts and affections many, and above ail let them 
be profound. The less thou speakest the better thou prayest 
Few words and many thoughts, is christian : nmny words 
and few thoughts, is heathenish 

'' External and bodily prayer is that buzzing of the 
lips, that outward babble which is gone through without 
any attention, and which strikes the eyes and the ears of 
men ; but prayer in spuit and in truth is the inward desire,* 
the motions, the sighs, which issue from the depths of the 
heart. The former is the prayer of h3rpocrites, and of all 
those who trust in themselves : the latter is the prayer of 
the children of GU)d, who walk in his fear." 

Then passing on to the first words of the Lord's Prayer, 
Our Father, he expresses himself thus : — 

'' There is no name among all names which more inclines 
us towards God, than the name of Father. We should not 
feel so much happiness and consolation in calling him 

our Lord, or God, or Judge By this word Father the 

bowels of the Lord are moved; for there is no voice 
more lovely or more endearing to a father than that of his 
child. 

'' Who art in heaven. — ^He who confesses that he has a 
Father in heaven, acknowledges himself a stranger upon 
earth. Hence there arises an ardent longing in his hdart, 
like that of a child who dwells far from his father's couatcy. 
among strangers, in wretchedness and in mourning. P 

* 0pp. (Leips.) Til 1066. 



Is at if he said: Alasl my FatliccI thou art in heaveo, 
and I, thy unhappy child, am on the earth, far from tliee, in 
the midst of danger, necessity, and tribulation. 

" Hallowed be thy name. — He who is passionate, envious, 
an evil-speaker, a calumniator, dishonours that name of 
God in which he was baptized.* Putting to an impiooa 
use the vessel that God hatli consecrated to himBelf, lie is 
like a priest who would take_the holy cup and with it give 
drink to a sow, or gather dung 

" 77iy kincfdom come. — Those, who amass wealth, who 
bnild sumptuous liouseq, wlio seek all that the world con 
give, and pronounce this prayer with their lips, resemble 
lar^ orgon-pipea which peal loudly and locessantly in the 
churches, without either speech, feeling, or reason " 

Further on Luther attacks the then very popular error of 
prilgrimages : " One goes to Rome, anotlier to St. James; 
this man builds a chapel, that one endows a religious founda- 
lion, in order to attain the kingdom of God; but ail neglect the 
cssuutial point, which is to become His kingdom themseires. 
Why goest thou beyond tlic seas in search of God's king- 
dom? It is in thine own lieart that it should be found. 

" It is a terrible thing," continues he, " to hear this prayer 
olfered up : Thy viill be done ! Where in the Church do we see 

this will of God performed? One bishop rises up against 

another bishop, one church against another church. Priests, 
monks, and nuns, quarrel, liglit, and battle. In every phco 
there is nought but discord. And yet each party cxcl.iim 
that their meaning is good, their intention upright ; and 
thus to ihe honour and glory of God they all together per- 
form a work of the devil 

" Wherefore do we say Oitr bread ?" continues he in ei- 
planatioo of the words, Gire vs this day our diiHy bread, 
" Because we pray not to have the ordinary bread that pagcni 
eat, and which God gives to all men, but for our bread, oun, 
who are children of the heavenly Father. 

" And what, then, is this bread of God ? — It is Jeras 
Christ our Lord : Tam the lining bread ichich eometh dawn 
from heaven, and gixeih life unto the Korld. For thla 
reason (and let us not deceive (iuT5e\f«9\ tf\ wstoiwv* ^ 

' See pag.- l-iS bo\. 
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tl iiiBtroetioiui that do not set Jesus Christ before us and 
toaeh us to know him, cannot be the daily bread aad tlie 
nourishment of our soids 

** To what use will sndi bread hare been prepared for 
us, if it is not offered to us, and so we cannot taste it? 

It is as if a magnificent banquet haii been prepared, 

and there was no one to serve the bread, to hand round the 
dishes, to pour out the wine, so that th6 guests must feed 

themselves on the sight and the smell of the viands For 

this cause we must preacb Jesus Christ alone. 

" But what is it, then, to know Jesus Christ, gayest thou, 

and what advantage is derived from it? I reply: To 

learn and to know Jesus Christ is to understand what the 
apostle says : Christ is made unto us of Godj uTtscIom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. Now this 
you understand, if you acknowledge all your wisdom to be 
a condemnable folly, your own righteousness a condemnaUe 
iniquity, your own holiness a condemnable impurity, your 
own redemption a miserable condemnation ; if you feel that 
you are really before God and before all creatures a fool, 
a sinner, an impure, a condemned man, and if you show, 
not only by your words, but from the bottom of your heart, 
and by your works, that you have no consolation and no 
salvation remaining except in Jesus Christ To believe is 
none other than to eat this bread from heaven." 

Thus did Luther remain faithful to his resolution of 
opening the eyes of a blind people whom the priests w^re 
leading at their pleasure. His writings, circulating rapidly 
through all Germany, called up a new light, and scattered 
abundantly the seeds of truth in a soil well prepared for it 
But while thinking of those who were afar ofl^ he did not 
forget those who were near at hand. 

From every pulpit the Dominicans condenmed the in- 
fSEimons heretic. Luther, the man of the people, and who, 
had he been willing, might with a few words have aroused 
the popular waves, always disdained such triumphs, and 
thought only of instructing his hearers. 

His reputation, which extended more and more, and the 
eourage with which he raised the banner of Christ in the 



widft of the enslaved Chnrcb, caused Iiia sennons to IiQ 
listened to with ever increasing interest. Never had the 
crowd of hearers been so great. Luther vrent straight to the 
mark. One day, having gone into the pulpit at 'ffittemberg, 
he undertook to establish the doctrine of repentance, and on 
this occasion he delivered a sermon which artcnvarda became 
very celebrated, and in wliith he laid many of the foiindv- 
tionB of the evangelical doctrine. 

He first contrasts the pardon of men with the pardon of 
Heaven. " There are two kinds of remission," said he, 
" remission of the penalty, and remission of the sin. The 
first reconciles man externally with the Christian Church. 
The second, which is the heavenly indulgence, reconciles man 
to God. If a man does not experience within himself that 
peace of conscience, that joy of heart which proceeds from 
the remission of God, there are no indulgences that can 
aid him, even should he purchase all that hare ever been 
ofiercd upon earth." 

He continues thus ; " They desure to do good works 
before their buib are forgiven, whilst it is necessary for sin to 
be' forgiven before men can perform good works. It is not 
the works that expel sin ; but the sin once expelled, good 
works will follow!" For good works must be performed 
with a joyful heart, with a good conscience towards G«d, 
that is, with remission of sins." 

He then comes to the principal object of his sermon, and 
it was also the great aim of the entire Reformation. Th« 
Church had been set in the place of God and of his Word ; 
he challenges this claim, and makes evcrj'tliing depend on 
faith in the Word of God. 

" The remission of the sm is in the power neither of the 
pope, nor of the bishop, nor of the priest, nor of any other 
man, but reposes solely on the Word of Christ, and on your 
own faith. For Christ designed not to build our consolation, 
our salvation, on the word or on the work of man, hat 

Bolely on himself, on His work and on His Word Thy 

r^ntanee and tliy works may deceive thee, but Christ, thy 

' Nioht die W«rke treibea die SUods uu; londem die Auitraibant 
AerSUodothutftute Weckv L. Opp. (L.) xiii. Ib'2. 
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God| will not deceive thee, he will not falteri and tiM de?fl 
■hall not overthrow his words/ 

** A pope or a bishop has no more power than the lowliest 
priest, as regards remission of sins. And even were there 
no priest, each Christian, even a woman or a child,'{- can do 
the same thing. For if a simple Christian says to yon, 
* Qod pardons sin in the name of Jesns Christ,' and you 
receive this word with a firm faith, and as if Gh)d himsell 
were addressing you, you are absolved 

*' If you do not believe your sins are forgiven, you make 
God a liar, and you put more confidence in your own yain 
thoughts, dian in God and his Word 

** Under the Old iTestament, neither prophet, priest, nor 
king had the power of proclaiming remission of sins. But 
under the New, each believer has this power. The Church 
is overflowing with remission of sins ! { If a pious Christian 
consoles thy conscience with the word of the cross, let it be 
man or woman, young or old, receive this consolation with 
such faith as rather to die many deaths than to doubt 

that it will be so before God Repent, do all the woriut in 

thy power; but let the faith thou hast in pardon through 
Jesus Christ be in the foremost rank, and command alone 
on the field of battle."§ 

Thus spoke Luther to his astonished and enraptuied 
hearers. All the scafiblding that impudent priests had raised 
to their profit between God and the soul of man, was thrown 
down, and man was brought face to face with his God. The 
word of forgiveness descended pure firom on high, without 
passing through a thousand corrupting channels. In order 
that the testimony of God should be efficacious, it was no 
longer necessary for men to set their delusive seal to it The 
monopoly of the sacerdotal caste was abolished ; the Church 
was emancipated. 

* Qirisliui dein Gott wird dir nichi lU^en, noch wanken. L. Opp 
(L.) ZTiL 162. 

t Ob es sehon ein Weib oder ein Kind w^re. Jbid. 

t Also siehst da dass die ganze Kirche yoU Yon YeKebiinir dirSSnlai 
bt. Ibid. 

g Und Hauptmann im Felde bleibe. Ibid. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ApprebeD^na af hia Frieada — JDamoy to Ueiile1ber£ — Bibra — Paliliae 
Palace — Raptuie~The Paradoxes — Disputation — Thd AnciieDB»— 
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young Doctors — Effects on Luther— The aged Professor— Tb« triM 
Liffht — ArrivaL 

Mkahwiule it had become necessary for the fire that had been 
lifted at Wittemberg to be kindled ia other places. Luther, 
not content with announcing the Gospel truth in the place of 
his residence, both to the students of the academy and to 
the people, was desirous of scattering elsewhere the seed of 
sound doctrine. In the spring of 1518, a general chapter oi 
the Augustine order was to be held at Heidelberg. Luther was 
aammoned to it as one of the moat distinguished men of the 
order. His friends did all they could to dissuade him from 
undertaking this journey. In truth, the monks had endea- 
voured to render Luther's name odious in all the places 
through which he would have to pass. To insults they 
added menaces. It would require but little to excite a popular 
tumult on his journey of which he might be the victim. " Or 
else," aaid his friends, " they will effect by fraud and stra- 
tagem, what they dare not do by violence."* But Luther 
never suffered himself to be hindered in the aeeomplishmcnt 
of a duty by the fear of danger, however immineDt He 
therefore closed his ears to the timid observations of his 
friends: he pointed to Him in whom he trusted,- and under 
whose guardianship he was ready to undertake so formidable 
a journey. Immediately after the festival of Easter, ho aot 
out calmly on foot,! the I3th April 1518. 

He took with him o guide named Urban, who carried bis 
little baggage, and who was to accompany him as far OiS 
Wurtzburg, What thoughts must have crowded into the 
hear*, of this servant of the Lord during Uis journey T At 

■ L. Epp. i. 9B. ■ t rFiioBtcr Teolum, Ibid. 
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Weissenfelfl, the pastor, whom he did not hnow, inmecB* 
ately recognised him as the Wittemherg doctor, and grnvn 
him a hearty wdcome.* At Erfnrth, two other hrotheiB ol 
the Augustine order joined him. At Jndenhach, they iUI 
b with the elector's priry eonneillor, Degenhard PfeflSnger, 
who entertained them at the inn where they had found 
lum. <<I had thepleasaie,"wroteLnthertoSpalatin, '^cf 
making this rich lord a few groats poorer; yon know Imrl 
like on every of^rtonity to lery contributions on the rich 
for the benefit of the poor, especially if the rich aie my 
friends-^f He reached Coburg, oyerwhebned with fodgne. 
** All goes well by Gk)d's grace," wrote he, '* eieept that I 
acknowledge having sinned in undertaking this journey on 
foot But for that sin I have no need, I think, of the iemi»« 
skm of indulgences; for my contrition is perfect, and the 
satisfoction plenary. I am overcome with fotigue^ and al 
die conveyances are fiilL Is not this enough, and moro 
than enough, of penance, contrition, and satisCEwtion?*'| 

The reformer of Germany, unable to find room in tha 
public conveyances, and no one being willing to give up Uf 
place, was compelled, notwithstanding his weariness, to feavfi 
Coburg the next morning humbly on foot He reaohad 
Wurtzburg the second Sunday after Easter, towards evening. 
Here he sent back his guide. 

In this city resided the Bishop of Bibra, who had received 
his theses with so much approbation. Luther was the beanr 
of a letter to him firom the Elector of Saxony. The bishop^ 
delighted at the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with this bold champion of the truth, immediatdj 
invited him to the episcopal palace. He went and met hi» 
at the door, conversed affectionately with him, ^nd oflfend 
to provide him with a guide to Heidelberg. But at Wurtft^ 
burg Luther had met his two friends, the vicar-general 
Staupitz, and Lange, the prior of Erfurth, who had offiared 
him a place in their carriage. He therefore thanked Bibm 
for his kindness ; and on the morrow the threo friends quitted 
Wurtzburg. They thus travelled together for three daysi 
i^nversing with one another. On the 21st ApxQ they 

* L. Epp. i. 105. ^ Ibid. 101. t Ib<d. 10^ 
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arrived at Heidelberg. Lather went and lodged at the 
Angustiae convent. 

The Elector of Saxony had given him a letter for the 
Count Palatine WolTgang, duke of Bavaria. Luther re- 
paired to his magnificent castle, the situation of which excites, 
even to thia day, the admiration of strangers. The monk from 
the plains of Saxony had a heart t6 admire the situation of 
Heidelberg, where the two beautiful valleys of the Klune 
and the Neckar unite. He delivered his letter to James 
Simler, steward of the household. The latter on reading 
it observed : " In truth, you have here a valuable letter of 
credit,"" The count-palatine received Luther with much 
kindness, and frequently invited him to his table, together 
with Lange and Staupitz. So friendly a reception was a source 
of great comfort to Lnther. " We were very happy, and 
amused one another with agreeable and pleasant conversa- 
tion," said he; "eating and drinking, examining all the 
beauties of the palatine palace, admiring the ornaments, 
arms^ cnirasses ; in fine, cverytliing remarkable contained in 
this celebrated and truly regal caatlc."-J- 

But Luther had another task to perform. He must work 
while it is yet day. Having arrived at a university which 
exercised great Influence over the west and south of Cier- 
many, he was there to strike a blow that should shake the 
churches of these countries. He began, therefore, to write some 
theses which he purposed maintaining in a public disputation. 
Such discussions were not unusual ; but Luther felt that this 
one, to be useful, should lay forcible hold upon men's minds. 
His disposition, besides, naturally led him to present truth 
under a paradoxical form. The professors of the univcrsitf 
would not permit the discussion to take place in their large 
theatre ; and Luther was obliged to take a hall in the Augus- 
tine convent. The 26th April was the day appointed for the 
disputation. 

Heidelberg, at a later period, received the evangelical doc- 
Irine : those who were present at the conference in the con- 
vent might have foreseen that it would one day bear fruit. 
* IliT habt hei QoU eiaw kiigtliiihen Ciedeoi. L. Epp.1, 111, 
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Lather's lepatation had attracted a laige andienee; pm- 
fessors, students, courtierSi citizens, came in crowds. Ite 
fbUowing are some of the doctoi^s Paradoxet; lor so he de* 
signated his theses. Perhaps even in our days they would 
still bear this name; it woidd, however, be easy to trandato 
them into obvious propositions : — 

1. '' The law of God is a salutary doctrine of life. Nerei^ 
theless, it cannot ud man in attaining to righteousness; on 
the contrary, it impedes hiuL 

8. '' Man's works, however fair and good they may bs^ 
are, however, to all appearance, nothing but deadly sins. 

4. ^ God's works, however unsightly and bad they may 
appear, have however an everlasting merit 

7. ^ The works of the righteous themselves would be mortal 
rins, unless, being filled ^th a holy reverence for the Lord, 
they feared that their works might in truth be mortal sins.* 

9. ^ To sKy that works done out of Christ are truly dead, 
but not deadly, is a dangerous forgetfnlness of the fear of God. 

13. ^ Since the fiall of man, firee-will is but an idle word; 
and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally. 

16. ^ A man who imagines to arrive at grace by doing all 
that he is able to do, adds sin to sin, and is doubly guilty. 

18. ^ It is certain that man must altogether despair of 
himself in order to be made capable of receiving Christ^s 
grace. 

21. ^ A theologian of the world calls evil good, and good 
evil; but a theologian of the cross teaches aright on the 
matter. 

22. '' The wisdom which endeavours to learn the invisible 
perfections of God in his works, pufifo up, hardens, and blinds 
a man. 

23. " The law calls forth God's anger, kills, curses, ao* 
coses, judges, and condemns whatsoever is not in Ghrist-i* 

24. " Yet this wisdom (§ 22) is not evil; and the law 
(§ 23) is not to be rejected ; but the man who studies not 

* Jnatonim opera essent mortslia, nisi pio Dei iiiiiore» ab 
JuUi, at mortalia timerentur. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 55. 

t Lex iram Dei operator, ocddit, maledidt, leom ft«it» Jndloal, 
nftt, qniequid non est in Christo. Ibid. 
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the knowledge Qf God nnder tliccroafi, turns tc evil whatever 
u good. 

25. " That man is DOt justified who performs many works; 
but he who, without worka, has much faith in Christ. 

26. " The law says, Do this ! and what it commands ia i 
never done. Grace says, Believe in Him I and immediately /' 
all things are done.* 

28. " The love of God finds nothing in man, but creates 
in him what he loves. The love of man proceeds from his 
well-beloTed."f 

Five doctors of divinity attacked those theses. They had 
read them with all the astonishment that novelty excites. 
Such theology appeared very extravagant ; and yet they dis- 
cussed these points, according to Luther's own testimony, 
with a courtesy that inspired him with much esteem for 
them, but at the same time with earnestness and discern- 
ment. Luther, on his aide, displayed wonderful mildness in 
his replies, unrivalled patience in listening to the objections oi 
his adversaries, and all the quickness of St. Paul in solving the 
dilficulties opposed to him. His repUcs were short, but fuU 
of the Word of God, and e.xcited the admiration of hia hearers. 
" He is in all respects like Erasmus," said many ; " hut sur 
passes him in one thing: he openly professes what Erasmus / 
is content merely to insinuate." \ 

The disputation was drawing to an end, Luther's adver- 
saries had retired with honour from the field; the youngest 
of them, Doctor George Niger, alone continued the struggle 
with the powerful champion. Alarmed at the daring pro- 
positions of the monk, and not knowing what further argu- 
ments to have recourse to, he exclaimed, witli an accent of 
fear : " If our peaaants heard such things, they would stone 
you to death !"§ At these words the whole auditory burst 
into a loud laugh. 

* Lex dictt : Fao hoc I et Duoquam Et. Grat!»dicit : Creds in haiw I 
et jtiD taiClA sust omnia. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 5S. 

t Amet Dei nan invcnit, sod creat auum ilillgibile ; amor bomiDU SI 
K no diligibili. Ibid. 

t Bnoer, in Scultet'a Annal. Evanu- RenoTftt. p. H. 

% S roEtid biGO audirent, certs liLfiidibiu loa obruerent et islerflcersiit, 
L.Epp,i.llI. 



Nerer had an aaflemUy fistened with so much aitailioB 
to a theological disciisBioiu The first words of the roflw M i 
had aroused their minds. Qnestions which shortfy beftie 
would have heen treated with indi£ferenc^ ware now ftdl rf 
Interest On the countenances of manj of the hearen a 
looker-on might have seen r^tected the new ideas whieh 
the bold assertions of the Saxon doctor had awiakened k 
their minds. 

Hiree young men in particular were deeply moYcd. One 
of them, Martin Bucer by name, was a Dominican, twenty- 
seven years of age, who, notwithstanding the prejudices of 
his order, appeared unwilling to lose one of the doct<Mr^s woidsL 
He was bom in a small town of Alsace, and had entered a 
convent at sixteen. He soon displayed such capacity Aaft 
the most enlightened monks entertained the higher expec- 
tations of him :* ^ He will one day be the ornament of om* 
order," said they. His superiors had sait him to HeideKbeffp 
to study philosophy, theology, Greek, and Hebrew. At thai 
period Erasmus published several of his works, which Bucsr 
read with avidity. 

Soon appeared the earliest writings of Luthar. The Alsa- 
cian student hastened to compare the reformer's doctrines with 
die Holy Scriptures. Some misgivings as to the truth of 
the Popish religion arose in his mind.f It was thus that 
the light was diffused in those days. The elector-palatine 
took particular notice of the young man. His strong and 
sonorous voice, his graceful manners and eloquent language^ 
the freedom with which he attacked the vices of the day, 
made him a distinguished preacher. He was appointed 
chaplain to the court, and was fulfilling his functions when 
Luther's journey to Heidelberg was announced. What 
joy for Bucer I No one repaired with greater eagerness to 
the hall of the Augustine convent. He took with him 
paper, pens, and ink, intending to take down what the doctor 
said. But while his hand was swiftly tracing Luther's wotdfl, 

* Prudentioribus monachis spem de se prseclanun exdUiril. 
Adam. Vit. Buceri, p. 211. 

Cfam dootrinam in eU txa^tam qubl vn^cna \i\jbnia ^mtaUiHel^ 
dua in ponMd% religione iospeoUYkiAMnre QCBp\i« Wi^Vi. 
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tbe fingei of God, in more indelible characters, wrote on his 
heart the great truths he heard. The first gleaioB of the 
doctrine of grace were diffused through his soul during 
this memorabie hour.* The Dominican was gained otot 
to Christ. 

Not (ar from Bncer stood John Brentz or Brentius, then 
nineteen years of age. He was the son of a magistrate in 
a city of Swabia, and at thirteen had been entered aa 
fltnaent at Heidelberg, None manifested greater applica- 
tion. He rose at midniglit and liegan to study. This 
Iiabit became so confirmed, that during his whole life he 
could not sleep after that hour. In later years he conse- 
crated these tranquil moments to meditation on the Scrip- 
lures. Breatz was one of the first to perceive the new 
light then dawning on Germany. He welcomed it with a 
heart abounding in l0Te.-[- He eagerly perused Lnthei't 
works. But what was his delight when he could hear the 
writer himself at Heidelberg 1 One of the doctor's propositiona 
more especially startled the youthful scholar ; it was this ; 
" That man is not justified before God who performs many 
works ; but he who, without works, has much faith in Jeana 
Christ." 

A pious woman of Uellbronn on the Neckar, wife of a 
senator of that town, named Sncpf, had imitated Hannah's 
example, and consecrated her first-born son to tbe Lord, 
with a fervent desire to see him devote himself to the 
study of theology. This yonng man, who was bom in 
1495, made rapid progress in learning ; but either from taste, 
, or from ambition, or in compliance with his father's wishes, 
he applied to the study of jurisprudence. The pious mother 
t grieved to behold her i^ild, her Ehrhard, pursuing 
another career than that to which she had consecrated him. 
She admonished him, entreated him, prayed him continually 
lo remember the vow she had made on the day of his 

" Pritnsm Ineen pnrioria Bentratin da juatiflcatione ii 
Mndt. M<<Ich. Adun. Vit. Bnceri, p. 21 1. 

i- Ingeofl Dei beneficiam Isitus Breotitis ignorit, fit grata n 
pbiu est. Ibid. 
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Ofiercome at last by his motlier'a penevennoi^ 
Ehiliaid &iqif gave way Erelong he Mt anch a taste 
Ibr his new stn^es, that nothing in the world conM have 
direrted him from them. 

He was very intimate with Bncer and Brents, and they 
were friends until death; '^for," says one of their bio- 
graphersy *^ friendships based on the lore of letters and of 
virtue never fail" He was present with his two friends at 
the Heidelberg discussion. The Paradoxes and courage of the 
Wittemberg doctor gave him a new impulse. RQecting 
the vain opnion of human merits, he eipbraced the doctrine 
of the free justification of the sinner. 

The next day Bucer went to Luther. ^ I had a iamiliat 
and private conversation with him,** said Bucer; ^a most 
exquisite repast, not of dainties, but of truths that were eet 
before me. To whatever objection I made, the doctor had 
a reply, and explained everything with the greatest clear- 
ness. Oh I would to God that I had time to write moreTf 
Luther himself was touched with Bucer's sentiments. ^ He 
is the only brother of his ordeE,** wrote he to Spalatin, 
^who is sincere; he is a young man of great promise. 
He received me with simplicity, and convers^ with 
me very earnestly. He is worthy of our confidence and 

love."t 

Brentz, Snepf, and many others, excited by the new 

truths that began to dawn upon their minds, also visited 

Luther ; they talked and conferred with him ; they begged 

for explanations on what they did not understand. The 

reformer replied, strengthening his arguments by the Word 

of God. Each sentence imparted fresh light to their minds. 

A new world was opening before them. 

After Luther's departure, these noble-minded men began 

to teach at Heidelberg. They felt It their duty to continue 

what the man of God had begun, and not allow the flame to 

* Crebris imterpellatioiiibiu earn Toti qnod de nato ipeo fisoemi, ad 
moneret ; et a fltndio Juris ad theologiam qnaai oonvidia aTooani 
Mileh. Adam. Snepfii Vita. 

t GeidMiiu, Monument. Antiq., eto. $ L. ^^ L IIZ 
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expire which he had lighted up. The scholanr inH speak, 
when the teachers are silent Brentz, although still so youngi 
explained the Gospel of St. Matthew, at first in Ms own 
room, and afterwards, when the chamber became too smaQ, 
in the theatre of philosophy. The theologians, envious at 
the crowd of hearers this young man drew around him, 
became irritated. Brents then took orders, and transferred 
lus lectures to the college of the Canons of the Holy Ghost 
Thus the fire already kindled up in Saxony now glowed in 
Heidelberg. The centres of light increased in number.' 
This period has been denominated the seedtime of the 
Palatinate. 

But it was not the Palatinate alone that reaped the 
fruits of the Heidelberg disputation. These courageous 
friends of the truth i^oon became shining lights in the 
Church. They alTattaincd to exalted station^, and took part 
in many of the debates which the Reformation occasioned. 
Strasburg, and England a little later, were indebted to Bucer 
for a purer knowledge of the truth. Snepf first declared it at 
Marburg, then at Stuttgard, Tubingen, and Jena. Brentz, 
after having taught at Heidelberg, continued his labours 
for a long period at Tubingen, and at Halle in Swabia. We 
shall meet with these three men again in the course of our 
history. 

This disputation carried forward Luther himself. He in- 
creased daily in the knowledge of the truth. " I belong to 
those," said he, " who improve by writing and by teaching 
others, and not to those who from nothing become on a 
sudden great and learned doctors.** 

He was overjoyed at seeing with what avidity the 
students of the schools received the dawning truth, and 
this consoled him when he found the old doctors so deep- 
rooted in their opinions. " I have the glorious hope," swd 
he, " that as Christ, when rejected by the Jews, turned to 
the Gentiles, we shall now also behold tlie new theology, 
that has been rejected by these graybeards with their 
empty and fantastical notions, welcomed by the lisiiig 
generation.'** 

^ • L. Epp. i. 112. 
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Hie chapter being ended, Luther thongfat 9I cetinaing 
to Wittemberg. The count-palatine gave him a letter 
Ar the elector, dated Ist of May, in which he said ^ thai 
Luther had shown so much skill in the disputation, as 
greatly to contribute to the renown of the universily of 
Wittemberg.'' He was not allowed to return on foot* 
The Nuremberg Augustines conducted him as &r as 
Wurtsburg, from whence he proceeded to Erfurth with 
the friars from that city. As soon as he airiTed le 
repaired to the house of his old teacher, Jodocus. The 
aged professor, much grieved and scandalized at the patil 
his disciple had taken, was in the habit of placing befiwe 
all Luther's propositions a iheta, the letter empbyed by the 
Greeks to denote condenmation.-i* He had written to the 
young doctor in terms of reproach, and the latter desired 
to reply in person to these letters. Not having been 
admitted, he wrote to Jodocus : '' AH the imiyersity, with 
the exception of one licentiate, think as I do. More than 
this ; the prince, the bishop, many other preUtes, and all 
our most enlightened citizens, dedare with one voice, that 
iq> to the present time they had neither known nor understood 
Jesus Christ and his Gospel. I am ready to receive your 
corrections ; and although they should be severe, they will 
appear to me very gentle. Open your heart, therefore, with- 
out fear ; unburden your anger. I will not and I cannot 
be vexed with you. God and my conscience are my 
witnesses 1" J 

The old doctor was moved by these expressions of his 
former pupil. He was willing to try if there were no means 
of removing the danmatory theta. They conversed on 
the matter, but the result was unfavour&ble. '^ I made 
him understand at least," said Luther, '' that all their sen* 
tences were like that beast which is said to devour itselfl But 
talking to a deaf man is labour in vain. These doctors 

* Yen! antem ourrn, qni ieram pedester. L. Epp. i. 110. 

tOmnibnsplacitismeis nigrum theta prsBfigit. Ibid. 111. TheGreeki 
OMd to place the initial letter of the word j^wnf , deatih« oppoitto ifai 
Dames of criminals condemned to die. 

t Ibid, 
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ohidnstely cEng to their petty distmcdons, althongh thejr 
confess there is nothmg to confirm them 'bat the light of 
natural reason, as they call it — a dark chaos truly to us who 
preach no other light than Jesus Christ, the true and only 
Kght"* 

Luther quitted Erfurtii in the carriage belonging to the 
convent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence, the 
Augustines of the place, proij^of a doctor who had shed such 
glory on their order and on their city, liis natiye place, con- 
veyed him to Wittemberg with their own horses and at 
their own expense. Every one desired to bestow some mark 
of affection and esteem on this extraordinary man, whose 
tame was constantly increasing. 

fie arrived on the Saturday after Ascension day. The 
journey had done him good, and his friends thought him 
improved in appearance and stronger than before his de- 
parturcf They were delighted at all he had to tell them. 
Luther rested some time after the fetigues of his joum^ and 
his dispute at Heidelberg; but this rest was only a prepara- 
tion for severer toils. 

* Kisi dictftmhie rationia naturalis, quod apud nos idem est, qaod 
tenebratum, qui n<m prsedicamns aliam luoem, qnam 
hioem yeram et Bolam. L. Epp. I. 111. 

t ItovliioimoIliBTidflarfiMtnibdhitiorMcotfpiilMtlor. lUd. 
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LirrHEB BEFORB THE LEGATE. MAT TO HBCWMEEK IStBL 

CHAPTER I. 

The Resolutions— Repentance— Papacy— Leo X.— Lather to his Bidiop 
—Lather to the Pope— Lather to the Vicar-general- Rorera to the 
Hector— Sermon on Ezcommanioation — Inflaence and Strength ci 
Luther. 

Truth at last had raised her head in the midst of 
Christendom. Victorious over the inferior ministers of the 
papacy, she was now to enter upon a struggle with its chief 
m person. We are about to contemplate Luther contend- 
ing with Rome. 

It was after his return from Heidelberg that he took this 
bold step. His early theses on the indulgences had been mis- 
understood. He determined to explain their meaning ^th 
greater clearness. From the clamours that a blind hatred 
extorted from his enemies, he had learnt how important it 
was to win over the most enlightened part of the nation to 
the truth : he therefore resolved to appeal to its judgment, 
by setting forth the bases on which his new convictions were 
founded. It was requisite at once to challenge the decision 
of Rome : he did not hesitate to send his explanations thither. 
While he presented them with one hand to the enlightened 
and impartial readers of his nation, with the other he laid 
them before the throne of the sovereign pontic 

These explanations of his theses, which he styled MesoUif' 
tians* were written in a very moderate tone. Luther en- 
deavoured to soften down the passages that had occasionod 

* Lath. 0pp. (Leips.) zriL 29-1 la. 
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the greatest irritatioo, and thus gave proof of genuine hu- 
mility. But at the same time he Bhuwcd himself to be un- 
shaken in hia convictions, and courageously defended all the 
propositiona which truth obliged him to maintain. He 
repeated once more, that every truly penitent Christian pos- 
aesaes remiseion of sins without papal indulgences; that the f 
pope, like the meanest priest, can do no more than simply | 
declare what God has already pardoned ; that the treasury 
of the merita of the saints, administered by the pope, was 
a pure chimera, and that the Holy Scripturea were the sole i 
rule of faith. . But let us hear his own statement on some 
of these points. 

He begins by establishing the nature of real repentance, 
and contrasts that act of God which regeneratea man with 
the mummeries of the Church of Home. " The Greek word \ 
/urammTs," E^d he, "aignifies, put on a new spirit, a new mind, 
take a new nature, so that ceasing to be earthly, you may be- 
come heavenly Christ is a teacher of the spirit and nut of 

the letter, and his words are apirit and life. He teaches there- 
fore a repentance in spirit and in truth, and not those out- 
ward penances that can be performed by the proudest sin- 
ners without humiliation ; he wills a repentance that can be 
effected in every situation of life,^ — under the kingly purple, 
under the priest's cassock, under the prince's hat, — in the 
midst of those pomps of Babylon where a Daniel lived, as 
" well as under the monk's frock and the beggar's rags."* 

Further on we meet with this bold language : " I care not 
for what pleases or displeases the pope. He is a. man like 
other men. There have been many popes who loved not 
only errors and vices, but still more extraordinary things. 
I listen to the pope as pope, that is to say, when he speaks 
in the canons, according to the canons, or when he decrees 
some article in conjunction with a council, but not when 
he speaks after his own ideas. Were I to do otherwise, 
ought I not to say with those who know not Christ, that 
the horrible massacres of Chriatians by which Juhua IL 
WR3 st£uned, were the good deeds of a gentle shepherd 
towards Christ's flock ?t 

' Oathe first TbeeU. -¥ IbiMftlii- 
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^ I Gannot help wondering," continues Luther, " at the 
simplicity of those who have asserted that the two swoiii 
of the Gk>spel represent, one the spiritual, the other the 
secular power. Tes I the pope wields a sword of iron ; it if 
thus he exhibits himself to Christendom, not as a tender 
&iher, but as a formidable tyrant. Alas ! an angry Grod has 
given us the sword we longed for, and taken away that whidi 
we despised. In no part of the world have there been more 

terrible wars than among Christians Why did not tial 

acnte mind which discovered this fine conunentary, interpret 
in the same subtle manner the history of. the two keji 
intrusted to St. Peter, and lay it down as a doctrine of die 
Church, that one key serves to open the treasures of heaven, 
the other the treasures of the earth?*** 

^ It is impossible,** says Luther in another place, ^ for a 
man to be a Christian without having Christ ; and iif he bai 
Christ, he possesses at the same time all that belongs to 
Christ. What gives peace to our consciences is this — hy 
fiuth our sins are no longer ours, but Christ's, on wh<mi 
Grod has laid them all ; and, on the other hand, all Chrisf a 
righteousness belongs to us, to whom God has given it 
Christ lays his hand on us, and we are healed. He casts 
his mantle over us, and we are sheltered; for he is the 
' glorious Saviour, blessed for evermore.**-}- 

With such views of the riches of salvation by Jesos 

Christ, there was no longer any need of indulgences. 

While Luther attacks the papacy, he speaks honourably 

^ of Leo X. " The times in which we live are so evil,*' said 

^ he, " that even the most exalted individuals have no power 

■ to help the Church. We have at present a very good pope 

' in Leo X. His sincerity, his learning, inspire us with joy. 

But what can be done by this one man, amiable and gracious 

I as he is? He was worthy of being pope in better days. 

!In our age we deserve none but such men as Julius IL Mid 

I Alexander VL** 

(He then comes to the point : '^ I will say what I main, 
boldly and briefly : the Church needs a reformatioB. And 
this cannot be the work either of a single man, as thepopSi 

• Thesii 80. + Theni S7. 
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or of many men, aa the cardinals and councils ; but it must 
be that of the whole world, or rather it is a work that 
belongs to God alone. As for the time in which such a re- 
formation should begin, he alone knows who has created 

all time The dike is broken, and it is no longer in 

our power to restrain the impetuous and overwhelming 
biUows." 

This is a sample of the declarations and ideas which 
Luther addressed to his enlightened fellow-countrymen. 
The festiyal of Whitsuntide was approaching ; and at the 
same period in which the apostles gave to the risen Saviour 
the first testimony of their faith, Luther, the new apostle, 
published this spirit-stirring book, in which he ardently called 
for a resurrection of the Church. On Saturday, 22d May 
1518, the eve of Pentecost, he sent the work to his ordinary 
the bishop of Brandenburg with the following letter : — 

'' Most worthy Father in God I It is now some time since 
a new and unheard-of doctrine touching the apostolic indul- 
gences began to make a noise in this country ; the learned 
and the ignorant were troubled by it ; and many persons, 
flome known, some personally unknown to me, begged me 
to declare by sermon or by writing what I thought of the 
novelty, I will not say the impudence, of this doctrine. 
At first I was silent and kept in tlie background. But 
at last things came to such a pass, that the pope's holiness 
was compromised. 

" What could I do ? I thought it my duty neither to 
approve nor condemn these doctrines, but to originate a 
discussion on this important subject, until the holy Church 
ahould decide. 

'^ As no one accepted the challenge I had given to the 
whole world, and since my theses have been considered, not as 
matters for discussion, but as positive assertions,* I find 
myself compelled to publish an explanation of them. Con- 
descend therefore to receive these trifles,*{- which I present 
to you, most merciful bishop. And that all the world 
may see that I do not act presumptuously, I entreat you 

* Non at dispntabilia led aMwrta aedperentnr. L. Epp. L 114 
flnepliaB. 
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rererencc to take pen and ink, and blot out, or ereu thfim 
into the fire and bum, anything that may offend jijifnu 
I know that Jesus Christ needs neither my labours nor 
my services, and that he a^U know how to proclaim his 
glad tidings to the Church without my aid. Not that the 
bulls and the threats of my enemies alarm mc; quite 
the contrary. If they were not so impudent, so shameless, 
no one should hear of me ; I would hide myself in a comer, 
and there study alone for my own good. If this afi&ir is 
not God*s, it certainly shall no longer be mine or any other 
man's, but a thing of nought. Let the honour and the 
glory be his to whom alone they belong!" 

Luther was still filled with respect for the head of the 
Church. He supposed Leo to be a just man and a sincere 
lover of the truth. He resolved, therefore, to write to him. 
A week after, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, he penned 
a letter, of which we give a few specimens. 

" To the most blessed Father Leo X. sovereign' bishop, 
Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, wishes eternal salva- 
tion. 

" I am informed, most holy Father, that wicked reports 
are in circulation about me, and that my name Is in 
bad odour with your holiness. I am called a heretic, 
apostate, traitor, and a thousand other insulting names. 
What I see fills me with surprise, what I learn fills me with 
alarm. But the only foundation of my tranquillity re- 
mains, — a pure and peaceful conscience. Deign to listen 
to me, most holy Father, — to me who am but a child and 
unlearned." 

After relating the origin of the whole matter, Luther thus 
continues : — 

'* In all the taverns nothing was I^eard but complaints 
against the avarice of the priests, and attacks against the 
power of the keys and of the sovereign bishop. Of this the 
whole of Germany is a witness. When I was informed of these 
things, my zeal was aroused for the glory of Christ, as it 
appeared to me ; or, if another explanation be sought, my 
young and warm blood was inflamed. 

'* I forewarned so\wa\ ^^xme.^* of the Church ; but some 
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hoglied at me, and others turned a deaf ear. The terror of 
^our name aeemed to restrain every one. I then publiabed 
ray disputation, 

" And behold, most holy Father, the conHagration that is 
reported to have set the whole world on fire. 

" Now what shall I do ? I cannot retract, and I see tbat this 
publication draws down upon me an inconceivable hatred 
from every side. I have no wish to appear before the 
world ; for I have no learning, no genius, and am far too 
little for such great matters ; above all, in this illustrious age, 
in which Cicero himself, were he living, would be compelled 
to hide himself in some dark comer," 

" But in order to quiet my adversaries, and to reply to 
the solicitations of many friends, I here publish my thoughts, 
I publish them, holy Father, that I may be in greater safety 
under the shadow of your wings. All those who desire il 
will thus understand with what simplicity of heart I have 
called upon the ecclesiastical authority to instruct me, and 
what respect I have shown to the power of the keys.-)- If 
I had not behaved with propriety, it would have been im- 
possible for the most serene lord Frederick, dake and 
oleotor of Saxony, who shines among the friends of the 
apostolic and christian truth, to have ever endured in 
his university of Wiltemberg a man so dangerous as I am 
amerted to be. 

" For this reason, most holy Father, . I fall at the feet of 
your holiness, and submit myself to yon, with all that I have 
and with all that I am. Destroy my cause, or espouse it : 
dedare me right or wrong ; take away my life or restore it, 
aa you please. I shall acknowledge your voice as the voice 
of Jesus Christ, who presides and speaks tlu-ough you. If I 
have merited death, I shall not refuse to die;| the earth 

• Lirthar &dds : but iieoeeaLty oompelB mo to cackle !iho * gocBfl kmoni 
■WUI9. Sad aqgit necessitas mo ]iasorem sttepere intar ulorcs. L. Epp 
.131. 

-f Quam purs simpliciLerqiiB ccclesiaeticimi potealatem at nretcntiuii 
clkvina qniBsisriiD et calaerim. Ibiil. 

t ftuare, bcatiaaime Pater, proatratum me paiilni* X,iiw ^i«»!B&«»Ba» 
aflbra, diud omnibui qua; Eum et habeo • ^iii&cc, qccv&b'. ^oo^f 
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ig the Lord's, and all that, is therein. May He be praised 
Uuongh all eternity ! Amen. May he uphold you for ever! 
Amen. 
" Written the day of the Holy Trinity, in the year 1518. 

" Maktin Luther, Angostine Friar." 
What humility and truth in Luther's fear, or rather in the 
avowal he makes that his warm young blood was perhaps 
too hastily inflamed I In this we behold the sincerity of t 
man who, presuming not on himself, dreads the influence ol 
his passions in the very acts most in conformity with the 
Word of God. This language is widely different from 
that of a proud fanatic We behold in Luther an earnest 
desire to gain over Leo to the cause of truth, to prevent all 
schism, and to cause the Reformation, the necessity of whidi 
he proclaims, to proceed from the head of the church. As- 
suredly it is not he who should be accused of destroying 
that unity in the Western Church which so many persons of 
all parties have since regretted. He sacrificed everything to 
maintain it ;— everything except the truth. It was not he, it 
was his adversaries, who, by refusing to acknowledge die 
fdlness and sufficiency of the salvation wrought by Jesus 
Christ, rent our Saviour's vesture, even at the foot of the 
cross. 

After writing this letter, and on the very same daj, 
Luther >vrote to his friend Staupitz, vicar-general of his 
order. It was by his instrumentality that he desired the 
Solutions and letter should reach Leo. 

'' I beg of you," says he, '' to accept with kindness these 
trifles* that I send you, and to forward them to the excel- 
lent Pope Leo X. Not that I desire by this to draw yon 
into the peril in which I am involved ; I am determined to 
. encountei* the danger alone. Jesus Christ will see if what I 
' have said proceeds from Him or from me — Jesus Christy 
■ without Avhose will the pope's tongue cannot move, and the 
I hearts of kmgs cannot decide. • 

approba, reproba, at placuerit. Vocem tuam, voeem Ghristi in to pf0> 
tidentis et loquentis a^oscam. Si mortem mernL moiri mm 
L, Epp. i. 121. 
* Hm Solaiions. 
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" As to those who threaten me, I reply in the woida of 
Ueuchlin : ' He who U poor has nothing to fear, since ht 
has nothing to lose.'* I have neither property nor money, 
and I do not desire any. If formerly I possessed any honour, 
any reputation, let Him who has begun to deprive me of 
them complete his task. All that is left to me is a -wretched 
body, weakened by many trials. Should they kill me by 
stratagem or by force, to Uod be the glory I They will thus, 
perhaps, shorten my life by an hour or two. It is enough 
for me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High 
Priest, Jeaua Christ my Lord. As long as I live will I 
praise him. If another will not unite with me in these 
praises, what is that to me ?" 

In these words we read Luther's inmost heart. 

"While he-was thus looking with confidence towards 
Borne, Rome already entertained (boughts of vengeance 
against him. As early as the 3d of April, Cardinal Raphael 
of Rovera had written to the Elector Frederick, in the pope's 
name, intimating that his orthodoxy was suspected, and 
cautioning him against protecting Luther. " Cardinal 
Raphael," said the latter, " would have had great pleasure in 
seeing me burnt by Fredcrick.''-J- Thus was Rome begin- 
ning to sharpen her weapons against Luther, It was 
through his protector's mind that she resolved to aim the 
first blow. If she succeeded in destroying that shelter under 
which the monk of Wittemberg was reposing, he would be- 
come an easy prey to her. 

The German prhices were very tenacious of their reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. The slightest suspicion of heresy filled 
them with alarm. The court of Rome had skilfully taken 
advantage of this disposition. Frederick, moreover, had al- 
ways been attached to the religion of his forefathers, and 
hence Raphael's letter made a deep impression on his inind. 
But it was a rule with the elector never to act precipitately. 
He knew that truth was not always on the side of the 
strongest. The disputes between the empire and Rome had 
tBoght him to mistrust the interested views of that court 
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He had found ont that to bb a christian prinea^- it wmmi 
necessary to be the pope's slaye. 

<< He was not one of those protoe persons," said Itfekne* 
thon, " who order all changes to be arrested at &eiip jay 
commencement* Frederick submitted himself to Gbd. He 
carefully perused the writings that appeared, and did not 
allow that to be destroyed which he believed to be tnie."t 
It was not from want of power; for, besides being sovereigB 
in his own states, he enjoyed in the empire a respect very fiddb 
inferior to that which i^as paid to the emperor himselt 

It is probable thfit Luther gained some information of 
this letter of Cardinal Raphael's, transmitted to the ekctoi 
on the 7th July. Perhaps, it was the prospect of exeommv- 
nication which this Rotnan missite seemed to forebode, that 
induced him to enter the pulpit of Wittemberg«on the 15th 
of the same moMh, «nd to delirer a sermon on that subject, 
which made a deep impression. He drew a distincticm be* 
tween external and internal excommunication; thefSmner 
excluding only from the sernees of the Church, the latter 
from communion with God. " No one," said he, '^ can re- 
concile the fallen sinner with God, excie^ the Eternal One. 
No one can separate man from G^, except man himself bf 
his own sins. Blessed is he who dies under an unjust excom- 
munication ! While he suffers a grievous punishment at the 
hands of men fbr rightcfousness' sake^ he receiyes from the 
hand of God the crown of everiasting happiness." 

Some of the hearers loudly commended this bold Uhih 
guage ; others were still more exasperated by it. 

But Luther no longer stood alone; and although his 
&ith required no other support than that of Gt>d, a phalanx 
which defended him against his enemies had grown ap 
around him. The German people had heard the voice ol 
the reformer. From his sermons and writings issued thoee 
flashes of light which aroused and iUuinined his contempo- 
raries. The energy of his faith poured forth in torrents of fiie 
•n their frozen hearts. The life tliat Gtod had placed in thiff 

* Neo profana jndicia sequens quae tenera initia omnium mntattonntt 
oelenime opprimi jubent. Mel. Tit. Lath, 
t Deo oessit, et ea ^ iioayit, Meri non Tohiift. lUl 
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otraordinary mind communicated itself to tlie dead body of 
the Church. Christendom, motionless for so many cen- 
turies, became animated with religious enthusiasm. The 
people's attacliment to the Romish superstitions diminished 
day hy day; there were always fewer hands that offered 
money to piircbaae forgireocss ;* aud i\t the same time 
Luther's reputation continued to increase. The people 
turned towards him, and saluted him with loye and respect, 
as the intrepid defender of truth and liberty, f Undoubt- 
edly, all men did not see the depth of the doctrines he pro- 
claimed. For the greater number it was suiiicicnt to know 
that he stood up against the pope, and that tlie dominion of 
the priests and monks was shaken by the might of his 
word. In their eyes, Luther's attack was hke those beacon 
fires kindled on the mountains, which Emnouncc to a whole 
nation that the time to burst their chains has arrived. 
The reformer was not aware of what he had done, until the 
noble-minded portion of tlie nation had already hailed him 
as their leader. But for a great number also, Luther's coming 
was something more than this. The Word of God, which 
he BO sltilfully wielded, pierced their hearts like a two-edged 
sword. In many bosoms was kindled an earnest desire of 
obtaining the assurance of pardon and eternal life. Since 
the primitive ages, the Church had never witnessed such 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. If the elo- 
quence of Peter the Hermit and of St Bernard had in- 
spired the people of the Middle Ages to assume a perishable 
cross, the eloquence of Luther prevailed on those of his day 
to take up the real cross, — the truth which saves. The scaf- 
folding which then encumbered the Church had stifled every- 
thing ; the form bad destroyed the life. The powerful lan- 
guage given to this man diffused a quickening breath over the 
soil of Christendom. At the first outburst, Luther's writings 
bad carried away believers and unbelievers alike : the un- 
believers, because the positive doctrines that were afterwards 
to be settled had not been as yet fully developed; the believers, 

* Rareaeebant manna Igrgenlium. Caohlteug,7, 
f Luthcro BUleiD contra i,iigebBtar koctoriCBs, Ikioi, fidei, asiitUob' 
Uo, faoiB 1 quod lam liber aearqua ' " 
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because their germs were found in that living fjuth wbioh 
his writings proclaimed with so much power. Accordinglyi 
the influence of these writings was inmiense ; they filled in an 
instant Grermany and the world. Eyerywhere prevailed a 
secret conviction that men were ahout to witness, not the 
establishment of a sect, but a new birth of the Church and 
of society. Those who were then bom of the breath of the 
Holy Ghost rallied around him who was its organ. Chris- 
tendom was divided into two parties : the one contended 
with the spirit against the form, and the other with the fonn 
against the spirit. On the side of the form were, it is true, 
all the appearances of strength and grandeur ; on. the side oi 
the spirit were helplessness and insignificance. But form,voM 
of spirit, is but a feeble body, which the first breath of wind 
may throw down. Its apparent power serves but to excita 
hostility and to precipitate its destruction. Hius, the simple 
Word of truth had raised a powerful army for Luther. 
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(Het at An^boig— The Emperor to the Pope— Hie Eleetor to Eoiren-' 
Luther gammoned to Rome— Lather's Peace— InteroessloD of the 
University — Papal Brief— Lather's Indignation— The Pope to the 

Elector. 

This army was very necessary, for the nobles began to be 
alarmed, and the empire and llie Church were already unit- 
mg their power to get rid of this troublesome monk. If a 
strong and courageous prince had then filled the imperial 
throne, he might have taken advantage of this reli^ous agi- 
tation, and in reliance upon the Word of God and upon the 
nation, have given a fresh impulse to the ancient opposition 
against the papacy. But Maximilian was too old, and he had 
determined besides on making every sacrifice in order to attain 
the great object of his life, the aggrandizement of his house, 
and consequently the elevation of his grandson. The emperor 
was at that time hold?- * '^rial diet at Augsburg. Six 
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electors had gone thither in person at his summons. All 
the Germanio states were there represented. The kings 
of France, Hungary, and Poland had sent their ambassa- 
dors. These princes and envoys displayed great magni- 
ficence. The Turkish war was one of the causes for which 
the diet had been assembled. The legate of Leo X. earnestly 
urged the meeting on this point. The states, learning wisdom 
from the ba^ use that had -formerly been made of their con- 
tributions, and wisely counselled by the Elector Frederick, 
were satisfied with declaring they would reflect on the 
matter, and at the same time produced fresh complaints 
against Rome. A Latin discourse, published during the 
diet, boldly pointed out the real danger to the German 
princes. " You desire to put the Turk to flight," said the 
author. " This is well ; but I am very much afraid that you 
are mistaken in the person. You should look for him in 
Italy, and not in Asia."* 

Another affair of no less importance was to occupy the diet. 
Maximilian desired to have his grandson Charles, aheady 
king of Spain and Naples, proclaimed king of the Romans, 
and his successor in the imperial dignity. The pope knew 
his own interests too well to desire to see the imperial throne 
filled by a prince whose power in Italy might be dangerous 
to himself. The emperor imagined he had already won over 
most of the electors and of the states ; but he met with a 
vigorous resistance from Frederick. All solicitations proved 
unavailing ; in vain did the ministers and the best friends 
of the elector unite their entreaties to those of the emperor ; 
he was immovable, and showed on this occasion (as it has 
been remarked) that he had firmness of mind not to swerve 
from a resolution which he had once acknowledged to be just 
The emperor's design failed. 

Henceforward this prince sought to gain the good-will of 
the pope, in order to render him favourable to his plans ; 
and, to give a more striking proof of his attachment, he 
wrote to him as follows, on the 5th August : " Most holy 
Father, we have learnt these few days since that a friar of 
the Augustine order, named Martin Luther, has presumed 

• Schrbck, K. Geuch. n. d. R. i. 156. 
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i» -^*ai»t*wfc mtain propositions on the traffic of indnlgones; 
a ■attvr tlua displeases ns the more hecanse this fiiar lias 
BT protectora, among whom are persons of exalted 
ML* If your holiness, and the very reverend fathen 
ti ^ Ckut^ ;i. #. the cardinals) do not soon exert jom 
aiK^hMirr to pat an end to these scandals, these pemicioos 
viO not onlr sednce the simple people, hut they 
in^^lTY ^mt princes in their destruction. We wiU tde 
csK duu vhatervr jour holiness may decree in this mattei 
ftc t&e irivT cf G<d Afanightj shall he enforced thronghoot 
iBie vlwie csnpii^.'^ 

TIm» Vcsm' most hare heen written immediately after some 
wsraa du^*«Hs!«Mi hetwiKn Maximilian and Frederick. On 
die SUM' d»T« the triector wrote to Raphael of Rovera. He 
Iml iNuraiu no^ donht* that the emperor was writing to the 
imtidt and to parnr the Mow, he pnt himself in com- 
ikuuM with Rome. 

^'^ I jImII nerw hare any other desire,* says he, '' than to 
aiiifw my 5«Kni5is«Mi to the muTersal Chardu 

"^ AoN«din2^« I hare nexer defended either the writings 
tr ^ nKVMiis of Doctor Martin Lnther. I learn, hesidM, 
that he ha$ always odered to appear, under a safe-conduct, 
Mm impaniaL learned, and christian judges, in order to 
Mnd ht» (dkvtrine, and to snhmit, in case he should be 
cvHirided of envw by the Seriptnies themselTes."-]- 

Ln> X^ who op to this time had let the husiness follow its 
■atval tfvni^. aroiu«ed by the clamours of the theologians 
and monks^ nominated an ecclesiastical commission at Rome 
<aq^>wimd to try Luther, and in which Sylvester Prierio, the 
retemer"; great enemy, was at once accuser and judge. The 
caaie was soon pn^parod, and the court summoned Luther to 
appear be^>i^ it in person within sixty days. 

Lnther was tianquilly awaiting at Wittemberg the good 
tffcda that he imagined his submissiTe letter to the pope 
wx^uM produce* when on the 7th August, two days only 
after the letter? of Maximilian and of Frederick were sent 
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tM, lie received the summons of the Roman tribunal. " A( 
I the very moment I waa expecting a hleaaltg," said he, "I 
saw the thuu'Icrbolt fall upon mc. I was the lamb that 
troubled the waler the wolf was drinking. Tetzel escaped, 
and I waa to pennit myself to be devoured." 

This summons caused general alarm in Witteraherg; for 
whatever courae Luther might take he could not escape daiigert 
If he went to Rome, lie would there become the victim of his 
enemies. If he refused to appear, he would he condemned for 
contumacy, as was usual, without the power of escaping; 
for it was known that the legate had received orders to do 
everything he could to exasperate the emperor and the Ger- 
man princes against the doctor. His friends were filled with 
eonatemation. Shall the preacher of truth risk his life in 
that great city drunk with the blood of the loints and of the 
martyrs of Jemis ? Shall a head he raised in the midst ol 
enslaved Christendom, only to fall? Shall this man also be 
struck down — this man whom God appears to have formed 
to withstand a power that hitherto nothing had been able to 
resist? Luther himself saw that no one could save him 
but the elector ; yet he would rather die than compromise 
bis prince. At last his friends agreed on an expedient that 
would not endanger Frederick. Let him refuse Luther a 
safe-conduct, and then the reformer would have a legitimate 
excuse for not appearing at Borne. 

On the 8th August, Luther wrote to Spalatiu begging 
him to employ his influence with the elector to have his 
cause heard in Germany. " See what snares they are laying 
for me," wrote he also to Slaupitz, " and how I am sur- 
roouded with thorns. But Christ lives and reigns, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. My conscience assures me 
that I have been teaching the truth, although it appears etill 
more odious because I teach it. The Church is the womb 
of Rebecca. The children must struggle together, even to 
the risk of the mother's life.* As for the rest, pray the 
Lord that I feel not too much joy in this trial. May God 
not lay this sin to their charge." 

* UternB Rflbecote est ; panuloa in eo cuUiAinftwro* eA,tfi«oa™ 
4^ perieiiJuiD nutrJB. L. Epp. i. 138. 
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Luther's friends did not confine themselves to oeiisdtft<i 
lions and complaints. Spalatin wrotcf on the part of the 
doctor, to Renner the emperof's seerelarf r ^ Doctor Mbf- 
tin Lather wilUngly consents to be judged by all the unt- 
versities of Germany, except Leipsic, Erfurth, and Friank- 
flbrt-on-the-Oder, which hare shown themselres partial 
It is impossible for him to appear at Rome in person."* 

The university of Wittemberg wrote a letter of interces- 
sion to the pope : '^ The weakness of his frame," they said, 
speaking of Luther, '^ and the dangers of the journey, renda 
it difScult and even impossible for him to obey the order d 
your holiness. -His distress and his prayers incline us to 
sympathize with him. We therefore entreat you, most 
holy Father, as obedient children, to look upon him as a 
man who has never been tainted with doctrines opposed to 
the tenets of the Roman Church." 

The university, in its solicitude, wrote the same day to 
Charles of Mildtz, a Saxon gentleman and the pope's cham- 
beriain, in high estimation with Leo X. In this letter 
they gave Luther a more decided testimony than they had 
ventured to insert in the first. ^ The reverend £ather Martin 
Luther, an Augustine," it ran, " is the noblest and most 
distmguished member of our university. ' For many yesrs 
we have seen and known his talents, his learning, his pro- 
found acquaintance with the arts and literature, his irre- 
proachable morals, and his truly christian behaviour." f 

This active charity shown by all who surrounded Luther 
is his noblest panegyric 

While men were anxiously looking for the result of this 
afiEair, it was terminated more easily than might have been 
expected. The legate De Yio, mortified at his ill success 
in the commission he had received to excite a general war 
against the Turks, wished to exalt and give lustre to his 
embassy in Germany by some other brilliant act He 
thought that if he could extinguish heresy he should return 
to Rome with honour. He therefore entreated the pope to 
intnist this business to him. Leo for his part was hi£^ 

• L. 0pp. <L.) XYU. 173. - 

j- L. 0pp. Lat. i. 18a. \a4. 1^ Opp. Oa.^ iL^\Al\^\l1. 
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[leased with Frederick for' his strong opposition to the 
election of the youthful Charles. He felt that he might yet 
stand in need of bis Euppoit. Without farther reference to 
the snmmonfl, he commissioned the legate, by a brief datfed 
23d August, to investigate the affair in Germany. The 
pope lost nothing by this course of proceeding; and even 
if Lnther conld not be prevailed on to retract, the noise and 
scandal that his presence at Rome must have occasioned 
would be avoided. 

" We charge you," said Leo, " to summon personally 
before you, to prosecute and constrain w^ithout any delay, and 
as soon as you shall have received tliis paper &om us, the 
said Luther, who has already been declared a heretic by 
our dear brother Jerome, bishop of Ascoli."* 

The pope then proceeded to utter tlie severest threats 
against Luther : 

" Invoke for this purpose the arm and the aid of our very 
dear son in Christ, Maximilian, and of the other princes of 
Germany, and of all the communities, universities, and 
potentates, ecclesiastic or secular. And, if you get possession 
of his person, keep him in safe custody, that he may be 
brought before n3;"f 

We sec that this indulgent concession from the pope was 
only a surer way of inveigling Lulhcr to Rome. Next 
followed milder measures : 

" If he return to his duty, and beg forgiveness for so great 
a misdeed, of his own accord and without solicitation, we 
give you power to receive him into the unity of our holy 
mother the Church," 

The pope soon returned to hia maledictions : 

" If he persist in his obstinacy, and you cannot secure his 
person, we authorize you to proscribe him in every part of 
Germany; to banish, curse, and excommunicate all those 
who are attached to him ; and to order all Christians to flee 
from their presence." 
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* SictuD Laihernm hferoticiun per pra^diatiuD ■udltorem 
liim. Breso Loonis X. ad Thomam. 

f Brachia cagna atquo compellas, et eo in potesl&ta \ui, 
■nb Sdell cnatcitjfl relinEj.9 ut cnTa.in udVvb iielB.VuT. Wsvi. 
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Still this was not enough : 

^ And in order that this contagious disease may be the 
more effectually eradicated," continued the pope, ^ you will 
excommunicate all prelates, religious orders, oniTersities, 
communities, counts, dukes, and potentates (the Emperor 
MaTimSliAn always excepted), who shaXl not aid in seixing 
the aforesaid Martin Luther and his adherents, and send 
them to you under good and safe guard. — ^And i^ which 
Gh)d forhid, the said princes, communities, universities, and 
potentates, or any belonging to them, shall in any manner 
oifier an asylum to the said Martin and his adherents, 
gire him priyately or publicly, by themselves or by others, 
succour and counsel, we lay under interdict all these princes, 
communities, universities, and potentates, with their cities, 
towns, countries, and villages, as well as the cities, towns, 
countries, and villages in which the said Martin may take 
refuge, so long as he shall remain there, and three days aflei 
he shall have quitted them.** 

This audacious see, which claims to be the earthly represen- 
tative of him.who said : God sent not his San into the vHnid 
t» condemn the 1^or^ but that the world ^trough kim might 
he saved, continues its anathemas; and after pronouncing 
the penalties against ecclesiastics, goes on to say : 

'^ As for the laymen, if they do not immediately obey your 
orders without delay or opposition, we declare them in- 
famous (the most worthy emperor always excepted), incapable 
of performing any lawful act, deprived of christian burial, 
and stripped of all the fiefs they may hold either from the 
apostolic see, or from any lord whatsoever."* 

Such was the fate destined for Luther. The monarch of 
Rome has invoked everything for his destruction. Nothing 
was spared, not even the quiet of the grave. His ruin ap- 
pears certain. How can he escape from this vast conspiracy ? 
But Rome was deceived ; the movement, begun by the Spirit 
of God, cannot be checked by the decrees of her chancery. 

The pope had not even preserved the appearances of a just 
and impartial examination. Luther had been declared a 



' InBuaias et inhabiUta^ %d omnM metna «ac>timoi^ 
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bentic, not only before he )iad bei'ii Iictird, but eren before 
the espiration of the time allowed fur Lis itppearance. The 
paBBions, and never do they show llicmsclvcs more violentlj 
than in religious discussions, overleap all forma of justice. 
It is not only in the Roman chureh, but in the FroteBt- 
ant churclies that liave turned aside from the Gospel, and 
wherever the truth is not found, that we meet with such 
strange proceedings in this respect. Every thing is lawful 
against the Gospel. We frequently see men who in every 
other case would seruple to commit the least injustice, not 
fearing to trample under foot all rule and law, whenever 
Christianity, or the testimony that is paid to it, is concerned. 

When Luther became acquainted with this brief, he thus 
expressed his indignation : " This is the most remarkable 
part of the affair : the brief was issued on the 23d August — 
I was summoned on the 7th — so that between the brief and 
the summons sixteen days elapsed. Now, make the cal- 
culation, and you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of 
Aflcoli, proceeded against me, pronounced judgment, con- 
demned me, and declared me a heretic, before the summons 
reached me, or at the most within sixteen days after it bad 
been forwarded to me. Now, where are the sixty days ac- 
rorded me in the summons? They began on t>ie 7tli Au- 
gust, they should end on the 7 th October Is this the style 

and fasfdon of the Roman court, which on the same day 
summons, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and declares 
a man guilty who is so far from Rome, and who knows no- 
liiing of all these things ? What reply can they make to 
this 1 No doubt they forgot to clear their brains with helle- 
bore before having recourse to such trickery."* 

But while Rome secretly deposited her thunders in the 
bands of her legate, she sought by sweet and flattering words 
to detach from Luther's cause the prince whose power she 
dreaded most. On the same day (23d August 1518), the 
pope wrote to the Elector of Saxony. He had recourse to 
the wiles of that ancient policy which we have already 
noticed, and endeavoured to flatter the prince's vanity. 

" Dear son," wrote the pontiff, " wtevi nj^i "Ot«di ^ -^wa 
• Loth. Opp, IL..1 Trti, \16. 
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noble and worthy family ; of you who are its ornament and 
head; when we call to mind how you and your ancestors have 
always desired to uphold the christian faith, and the honour 
and dignity of the holy see, we cannot beliere that a man 
who abandons the faith can rely upon your highness's OEtvour, 
and daringly give the rein to his wickedness. Yet it is re«» 
ported to us from eyery quarter that a certain friar, Martin 
Luther, hermit of the order of St Augustine, has forgotten, 
like a child of the evil one and despiser of God, his habit and 
his order, which consist in humility and obedience, and that 
he boasts of fearing neither the authority nor the punishment 
of any man, being assured of your favour and protection. 

" But as we know that he is deceived, we have thought 
fit to write to your highness, and to exhort you in the Lord 
to watch over the honour of your name, as a christian prince, 
the ornament, glory, and sweet savour of your noble family; 
to defend yourself from these calunmies ; and to guard your- 
self not only from so serious a crime as that imputed to you, 
but still further even from the suspicion that the rash pre- 
sumption* of this friar tends to bring upon you." 

Leo X. at the same time informed the elector that he had 
commissioned the cardinal of St. Sixtus to investigate the 
matter, and requested him to deliver Luther into the legate's 
hands, '' for fear,** added he, still returning to his first argu- 
ment, " the pious people of our own or of future times should 
one day lament and say : The most pernicious heresy with 
which the Church of God has been afflicted sprung up under 
the favour and support of that high and worthy family."* 

Thus had Rome taken her measures. With one hand she 
scattered the intoxicating incense of flattery ; in the other 
she held concealed her terrors and revenge. 

All the powers of the earth, emperor, pope, princes, and 
legates, began to rise up against this humble friar of Erfurth, 
whose internal struggles we have already witnessed. Th€ 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
^V^Mut the Lordf and against his anointed, 

* Lath. 0pp. (L.) zWL 173. 
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riic ArmuarsT SchwaTtzanl— Hia Wtfo— Philip— His Gaaiua and Studies 
—The Bible— Call to WittomberR— Molanotliou's Departure and Jour- 
ney— Leipaic—MiBlaJie— Luther's Joy— Parallel- Berolulion in Edu- 
Mtiou— Study of Greek. 

Before this letter and tbe brief had reached GermanT, and 
while Luther was still afraid of being compelled to appear at 
Kotne, a fortunate event brought consolation to his heart He 
needed a friend into whose bosom he could pour out his 
Borrows, and whose faithful aSection would eomfort him in 
hia hours of dejeetion. God gave him auch a friend in Me- 
lancthon. 

George Schwartzerd was a skilful master-armourer of 
Bretten, a small town in tlie palatinate. On the 14th of 
February 1497, his wife bore him a son, who was named 
Philip, and who became famous in after-years under tha 
name of Melancthon, George, who was highly esteemed by 
the palatine princes, and by those of Bavaria and Saiony, 
was a man of perfect integrity. Frequently he would refuse 
from purchasers the price they offered him ; and if lie found 
they were poor, would compel them to take back their 
money. It was his Iiabit to leave his bed at midnight, and 
offer a fervent prayer upon his knees. If the morning came 
without his having performed this piou& duty, he was dis- 
Batisfied with himself all the rest of the day. His wife 
Barbara was the daughter of a respectable magistrate named 
John Renter. She possessed a tender disposition, rather in- 
clined to superstition, hut in other respects discreet and 
prudent. To her we are indebted for these well-knowu 
Gfliman rhymes :^ 

Alma-giving impoTcriaheth not. 

Cborcb-KoinK hindaieth not. 

To grease the car dolayeth noti 

Ill-gotten wenlth profitetli noi. 

God's book dcctnVEth. uA. 




And the following rhymes also : — 

Those who loTe to aqnander 
Mora than their fields render. 
Will sorely come to rain. 
Or a ropt be their nndoinji.* 

Philip was not ^even years old when his father died. 
Two days bdbre he expired, Gkorge caUed his son to his 
bedside, and exhorted him to haye the fear of Grod constantly 
before his eyes. " I foresee," said the dying armourer, " that 
terrible tempests are about to shake the world. I have wit- 
nessed great things, but greats still are preparing. May God 
£rect andgnide theel" After Philip had received his fathei's 
blessing, he was sent to Spire that he might not be present 
at his parent's death. He departed weeping bitterly. 

The lad's grandfather, the worthy bailiff Renter, who him- 
self had a son, performed a father's duty to Philip, and took 
him and his brother George into his own house. Shortly aflet 
tiiis he engaged John Hungams to teach the three boys. 
The tutor was an excellent man, and in after-years proclaimed 
the Gk)spel with great energy, even to an adranced age. 
He overlooked nothing in the young man. He punishecl 
him for every fault, but with discretion : '' It is thus," said 
Melanethon in 1554, " that he made a scholar of me. He 
loved me as a son, I loved him as a father; and we shall 
ttieet, I hope, in heaven." f 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of his understand' 
faig, and his facility in learning and explaining whaf he had 
leamt He could not remain idle, and was always looking 
for some one to discuss with him the things he had heard.) 
It frequently happened that well-educated foreigners passed 
through Bretten and visited Renter. Immediately the 
bailiff's grandson would go up to them, enter into conversa- 
tion, and press them so hard in the discussion that the hearers 
were filled with admiration. With strength of genius he 

* Almosen geben armt nicht, etc. Wer mehr will Tenefaren, ete. IftU- 
ler*8 Reliquien. 

t Dilexit me ut filium, et ego emu at p«trem ; et eonYeniemas, spein^ 
fai vita SBtema. Melanoth. ExpHeat. Eyang. 
t QuieBcere non poterat. Bed qmeTf^XMA ub\(^xi« tUi^Mm. earn qno de an* 
dfdf dispuUret. Gamer. Vit. Me\ p. 7 . 
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onited great gentleness, and thus won the tavour ol all. He 
BtammeTed ; but likii the illustriouB Grecian orator, he so 
diligently set about correcting this defeut, that in after-lifo 
no traces of it could he perceived. 

On the death of hia grandfather, the youthful Philip with 
his hrother and hia young uncle Joiin, was sent to the school 
at Pforzheim. These lads resided witli one of their relations, 
sister to the famous ReuchUn. Eager in the pursuit ofknow- 
ledge, Philip, under the tuition of George Simmler, made rapid 
progress in learning, and particularly in Greek, of which he 
was passionately fond. Beuchlin frequently came to Pforz- 
heim. At his slater's house he became acquainted with her 
young boarders, and was soon struck with Philip's replies. He 
presented him with a Greek Grammar and a Bible. These 
two books were to be the study of his whole life. 

When Reuchlin returned from his second journey to Italy, 
hie young relative, then twelve years old, celebrated the day 
of his arrival by representing before him, with the aid of 
Borae fiends, a Latin comedy whidi he had himself com- 
posed. Keuchlin, cliarmed with the young man'e talente, 
tenderly embraced him, called him his dear son, and placed 
sportively upon his head the red hat he had received when 
he had been made doctor. It was at this time that Keuchlin 
ebanged the name of Schwartzerd into that of Melancthon ; 
both words, the one in German and the other in Greek, 
signifying black earth. Most of the learned men of that age 
thus translated their names into Greek or Latin. 

Melancthon, at twelve years of age, went to the University 
of Heidelberg, and here he began to slake his ardent thirst for 
knowledge, lie took his bachelor's degree at fourteen. In 
1512, Reuchlin invited him to Tubingen, where many learned 
men were assembled. He attended by turns the lectures of 
the theologians, doctors, and lawyers. There was no branch of 
knowledge that he deemed unworthy his study. Praise was 
not his object, but the possession and the Iruits of leaiiung. 

The Holy Scriptures especially engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubingen hod remarked that h 
frequently held a book in his hands, which Ut "«*% wR.wi\< 
in reading be'tveen (he services. Ttos ujiLiua-«iv-^si.\B»ft 
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j$ni larger than the prayer books, and a report was m^ 
. -^olated that Philip used to read pro&ne authors during those 
interrals. But the suspected book proved to be a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, printed shortly before at Basle 1^ 
John Frobenius. All bis Ufe he continued this study with the 
most unceasing application. He always carried this precious 
volume with him, even to the public assemblies to which 
he was invited.* Rejecting the empty systems of the school- 
men, he adhered to the plain word of the Gospel. ^ I enter- 
tain the most distinguished and splendid expectations of Me- 
lancthon,** wrote Erasmus to (Ecolampadius about this time; 
" God grant that thi^ young man may long survive us. He 
win entirely eclipse Erasraus.''+ Nevertheless, Melancthon 
shared in the errors of his age. " I shudder,'' he observed at 
an advanced period of his life, '* when t think of the honour 
I paid to images, while I was yet a papist."J 

In 1514, he was made doctor of pliilosophy, and then 
began to teach. He was seventeen years old. Tlie grace 
and charm that he imparted to his lessons, formed the 
most striking contrast to the tasfcless method which the 
doctors, and above all the monks, had pursued till then. 
He took an active part in the struggle in which Reuchlin 
was engaged with the learning-haters of the day. Agree- 
able in conversation, mild and elegant in his manners, be- 
loved by all wlio knew him, he soon acquired great authority 
and solid reputation in the learned world. 

It was at this time that the elector formed the design of 
inviting some distinguished scholar to the university of Wit- 
temberg, as professor of the ancient languages. He applied 
to Reuchlin, who recommended Melancthon. Frederick 
foresaw the celebrity that this young man would confer on 
an institution so dear to him, and Reuchlin, charmed at be- 
holding so noble a career opening before his young friend, 
wrote to him these words of the Almighty to Abraham : " Gci 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred^ and from thy 

• Cuner. Vita Phil. Mel. p. 16. 
f Is proreuB obscurabit Erasmum. Er. Epp. i. 405. 
f Coborresoo quando co^ito q^uomodo v^ba tAOMMtriia ad rtatnai In |i^ 
|«te. £zplio. ETftDKcl. 
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faAfv^i house^ and I will make thy name greaty and thou 
ikaU he a blessing. Yea,'' continued the old man, '^ I hope 
that it will be so with thee, my dear Philip, my handiwork 
and my consolation."* In this invitation Melancthon ac- 
knowledged a call fix)m God. At his departure the uni- 
rersity was filled with sorrow ; yet it contained individuals 
who were jealous and envious of him. He left his native 
place, exclaiming: '^The Lord's will be doneP He was 
then twenty-one years of age. 

Melancthon travelled on horseback, in company with 
several Saxon merchants, as a traveller joins a caravan in 
the deserts ; for, says Reuchlin, he was unacquainted both 
with the roads and the country .f He presented His respects 
to the elector, whom he found at Augsburg. At Nuremberg 
he saw the excellent Pirckheimer, whom he had known be- 
fore ; at Leipsic he formed an acquaintance with the learned 
hellenist Mosellanus. The university of this last city gave 
a banquet in his honour. The repast was academicaL 
The dishes succeeded one another in great variety, and at 
each new dish one of the professors rose and addressed 
Melancthon hi a Latin speech he had prepared before hand. 
The latter immediately replied extemporaneously. At last, 
wearied with so much -eloquence, he said : " Most illustri- 
ous men, permit me to reply to your harangues once for 
all ; for, being unprepared, I cannot put such varieties into 
my answers as you have done in your addresses." After 
this, the dishes were brought in without the accompaniment 
of a speech.| 

Reuchlin's youthful relative arrived in Wittemberg on the 
25th August 1518, two days after Leo X. had signed the 
tkrief addressed to Cajetan, and the letter to the elector. 

The Wittemberg professors did not receive Melancthon 
so favourably as those of Leipsic had done. The first 
impression he made on them did not correspond with their ex- 
pectations. They saw a young man, who appeared younger 
than he really was, of small stature, and with a feeble and 

* Meam opna ei meum solatium. Corp. ReH L 891 
■I* Des We^ and der Orte unbekaant. lVA!i.^lk 
t Ouner. Vita Mol. 26. 
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tfanid air. Was this the illustrious doctor whom Erasmus and 
Renchlin, the greatest men of the day, extolled so highly ? 
Neither Luther, with whom he first hecame acquainted, nor 
his ooUeagucs, entertained any great hopes of him when thejr 
saw his youth, his shyness', and his diffident manners. 

On the 29th August, four days after his arrival, he delivered 
his inaugural discourse. All the uniyersity was assembled. 
This lad, as Luther, calls him,* spoke in such elegant hUinity, 
and showed so much learning, an understanding so colti- 
yated, and a judgment so sound, that all his hearers were 
struck with admiration. 

When the speech was finished, all crowded round him 
with congratulations ; but no one felt more joy than Luther. 
He hastened to impart to his friends the sentiments that 
filled his heart. '* Mclancthon," wrote he to Spalatin on 
the 31st August, '' delivered four days after his arrival so 
learned and so beautiful a discourse, that every one listened 
with astonishment and admiration. We soon recovered 
from the prejudices excited by his stature and appearance; 
we now praise and admire his eloquence ; we return onr 
thanks to you and to the prince for the service you have 
done us. I ask for no other Greek master. But I fear that 
his delicate frame will be unable to support our mode of 
living, and that we shall be unable to keep him long on 
account of the smallness of his salary. I hear that the 
Leipsic people arc abrcady boasting of their power to take 
him from us. my dear Spalatin, beware of despising 
his age and his personal appearance. He is a man worthy 
of every honour."-]- 

Melancthon began immediately to lecture on Homer and the 
Epistle of St. Paul to Titus. He was fuU of ardour. "IwiH 
make every effort," wrote he to Spalatin, " to conciliate the 
favour of all those in Wittemberg who love learning and 
virtue."} Four days after his inauguration, Lather wrote 
again to Spalatin : '' I most particularly recommend to you 
the very learned and very amiable Grecian, Philip. His 

* Paer et adoIescentnloB, si statem oonsideret. L. Epp. i. 141. 

f Ibid, 135. 

t Ut Wittemherga.m. Uter&t\B haVmiiU omn^^oB onuKS&iBBu Cmt^.'^iCX^ 
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lecttiTe-roora is always full. All the theologians in par- 
ticular go to hear him. He is making every class, upper, 
lower, and middle, begin to read Greek."* 

Melancthon was able to respond to Luther's affection. 
He soon found in him a kindness of disposition, a strength 
of mind, a courage, a discretion, tliat he had never found till 
thea in any man. He venerated, he loved him. " If there 
is any one," said he, " whom I dearly love, and whom I 
embrace with my whole heart, it ia Martin Luther."-}- 

Thus did Luther and Melancthon meet; they were friends 
until death. We cannot too much adniii% the goodness and 
wisdom of God, in bringing together two men so different, 
«nd yet so necessary to one another. Luther possessed 
varmth, vigour, and strength; Melancthon cleameas, dis- 
cretion, and mildness. Luther gave energy to Melancthon, 
Melancthon moderated Luther. They were like substances in a 
state of positive and negative electricity, which mutually act 
upon each other. If Luther had been without Melancthon, 
perhaps the torrent would have overflowed its banks ; Me- 
lancthon, when Luther was taken from him by death, hes- 
itated and gave way, even where he should not have 
yielded.f Luther did much by power ; Melancthon per- 
haps did no less by following a gentler and more tranquil 
method. Uoth were upright, open-hearted, generous ; both 
ardently loved the Word of eternal life, and obeyed it with 
» fidehty and devotion that governed their whole lives. 

Melancthon's arrival at Wittemberg effected a revolution 
not only in that university, but in the whole of Germany 
and in all the learned world. The attention he had bestowed 
on the Greek and Latin classics and on philosophy had given 
a regularity, clearness, and precision to his ideas, which shed 
a new Ught and an indescribable beauty on every subject 

' Summos oum mediis et InSmie, atudioeos ^it Griecitatis. L. 
Epp.i. HO. 

+ Mulinum, el omnina in rebaa humaniB quidqusin, TehementisBune 
diligo, et laimo iuUgemmo aomplMtgr. Mel. Epp. i. 411. 

X Calfia writea to Sleidia : Dominua eum fortiore apirtta iagtrnat, ne 
grariMn ex qua timiditate jactursui acotiat poateritae. Muf the Lord 
Kire him a more detcrtnined apirit, lest thioa^\i\a ^^mSv^ <na \mi- 
tciity aaffer s leriom injury. 
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Oii he took in hand. Themildspirit of the QotpAkt^MmA 
iaA animated hia meditations, and in his lectures the driest 
pursuits were clothed with a surpassing grace that eaptrratsi 
idl hearers. The barrenness that scholasticism had cast otct 
edoeation was at an end. A now manner of teaching aad of 
itndjring began with Melancthon. ** Thanks to him," says 
an iHustrious (German historiim,* '' Wittemberg became die 
school of the nation." 

It was indeed highly important that a man who kmiw 
Greek thoroughly should teach in that nnlTersity, where the 
new derdopments of theology called upon masters and pdpQi 
to study in their original language the earliest documeais of 
the christian faith. From this time Luther zealously applied 
to the task. The meaning of a Greek word, of whiefa he 
had been ignorant until then, suddenly cleared up his theo- 
logical ideas. What consolation and what joy did he not feel, 
when he saw, for instance, that the Greek word fiuldnm, 
irhich, according to the Latin Church, signifies sl penance^ a 
aatisfaction required by the Church, a human expiation, 
Mally meant in Greek a transformation or conrersion of the 
heart ! A thick mist was suddenly rolled away from belbie 
lus eyes. The two significations given to this word suffice 
of themselves to characterize the tvvo Churches. 

The impulse Melancthon gave to Luther in the translation 
oC the Bible is one of the most remarkable circumstances of 
the friendship between these two great men. As early as 1517, 
Luther had made some attempts at translation. He had pro- 
fiured as many Greek and Latin books as were within his 
reach. And now, with the aid of his dear Philip, he applied 
to his task with fresh energy. Luther compelled Melancthon 
to share in his. researches; consulted him on the difncult pas- 
sages : and the work, which was destined to be one of the grpat 
labours of the reformer, advanced more safely and more 
speedily. 

Melancthon, on his side, became acquainted with the new 
theology. The beautiful and profound doctrine of justifica- 
tion by fuith filled him with astonishment and joy ; but lie 
received with indo\>endo\\co tlw system taught by Luther, 



and moulded it to the peculiar form of liis luind ; Tor, although 
he waa only twenty-one years old, he was one of those pre- 
cocious geniuses who attain early to a full posseaaion of all 
their powers, and who think for themselvca (torn the very first. 
Tlie zeal of tUe teachers was soon communicated to tha 
disciples. It was decided to reform the method of instrucN 
tion. With tlie elector's consent, certain courses that pos- 
sessed a merely scholastic importance were suppresBed ; at 
the same time the study . of the classics received a iresh 
impulse. The school of Wittemberg was transformed, and 
the contrast with other universities became daily more 
striking. All this, however, took place within the limits of 
the Church, and none suspected they were on the eve of 8 
great contest with the pope. 



CHAPTER IV. 

a of Lulhei ind Staupiti — Sammona to ftppeftr — Alum uid 

Courage— The Elector with the Legate— Dopartu re for Aiigaburg— 
S<youni at Weimar — Nuiemberg— AniTal at Augsburg. 

No doubt Mclancthon's arrival at a moment so critical brought 
B pleasing change to the current of Luther's thoughts ; no 
douht, in the sweet outpourings of a dawning friendship, 
and in the midst of the biblical labours to which he 
devoted himself with fresh zeal, he sometimes forgot Rome, 
Prierio, Leo, and the ecclesiastical court before which he waa 
to appear. Yet these were but fugitive moments, and his 
thoughts always returned to that formidable tribunal before 
which his implacable enemies had summoned him. With 
what terror would not such thoughta have filled a soul whose 
object had been anything else than the truth I But Lulher did 
not tremble; confident in the faithfulness and power of God, 
he remained firm, and was ready to expose himself alone to 
the anger of enemies more terrible than those who had kindled 
John HuBs's pile. 

4 few days afler Melancthon'e unisV, smA "oelwe, *«^ 
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ffauiTL^.a :^i!:K ;»:>« uvisfening Lnther^s citation fromBome 
v Vi^": nrz r:^iii >e fcaown. the latter wrote thus to Spalatin: 
• I ii. T'.c ri'ixlr* liii oor sorereign should do the least 
aui;^ n. h^Sjs»:n .c zij iLeses ; I am willing to be given op and 
;ir.«T. -t:; ii-; "LldI? ci* mj adTersaries. Let him pennit 
il uif «G.ra: t: Iuts: c^lxi me. What I have undertaken 
ai o?^:3ii« I 2>:c«f r: ^ able to maintain, with the help of 
C^^c A? 5.C ▼S.ink'*, w>t must needs yield to that, bnt 

la'.3i:r » r;(irs.f: was iafKtioas : the mildest and most 

iaud lan. a$ u»;t hs&ell the danger that threatened thu 

«*.^3t:rit> ?i ;^ rrx±« $->=aKi language full of energy and in- 

iLriii^ -a. T^w 7r»5nx. the pacific Staupitz wrote to Spa- 

itii:! ;a rw T'Ji >rcci«>rr: • IX^ not cease to exhort the 

^xn.^. v.itr 33:15?!^^ aaki nine, not to aUow himself to be 

r^t'.iwi >T n»e r.-^rjtr cf the lions. Let him defend the 

r-ici}« ^:.a»»<L: Jk3jierr Esther aKnit Luther, Staupitz, or the 

icrftfT. Lee "itiere >f ooe ptac« at least where men may speak 

iw!.> i:3>i wii^Hi: iear. I ksow that the plague of Babylon, 

I v:» anjrrr sajiag o£ Kmm. is let loose against wboevcr 

a::&fec&< :h^ iVoaes cf ibi>» who sefl Jesus Christ I have 

ttvsc'- ««sra a rcrjsci-er ii\>wa from the pulpit for teaching 

'2iK inri: 1 siv hiau alih?urfi i: was a festival, bound and 

irtjjc^i r." prA:c. Och-ers have witnessed still more crud 

ji^-^ F:r liiLj reason, ieaiest Spalatin, prevail upon his 

hj^lmessi^ :,^ .vttdaw in !)us present sentiments." f 

A: lisc Ciae cf^er »> apgiear tteiore the cardinal-legate at 
Aa;^?^a:? arnv^ It was now with one of the princes of 
dw Kociaa church that Luther had to deaL All his friends 
eauv«i^^i him not so set out4 They feared that even during 
the journey soaies might be laid for his life. Some busied 
Kheiuseivcs in dnding an asylum for hiuL Staupitz himself 
the tiaiid Sciupita^ was moved at the thought of the dangers 
i^which bcodier Martin would be exposed — that brother whom 
lie haul dragged firom the seclusion of the cloister, and whom 
ht had launched on that agiuted sea in which his life wai 
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now endangered. Alas ! would it not have been better for 
the poor brother to have remained for ever unknown ! It was 
too late. At leafit he would do everything in hia power to 
save him. Accordingly he wrote from hia convent at Sah- 
buTg, on the 15th September, soliciting Luther to fleo and 
seek an asylum with him. " It appears to me," said lie, 
" that the whole world is enraged and combined against tho 
truth. The cmcified Jesus woa hated in Uke manner. I do 
not see that you have any thing else to expect bnt persecu- 
tion. Erelong no one will be able without the pope's per- 
mission to search the Scriptures, and therein look fur Jesns 
Christ, which Jesus Christ however commands. You have 
but few friends : I would to God that fear of your adversaries 
did not prevent those few from declaring themselves in your 
favour ! The wisest course is for you to abandon Wittem- 
berg for a season and come to me. Then we shall iiv.e and 
die together. This is also the prinee's opinion," adds 
StaupitE.* 

From different quarters Lnther received the most alarm- 
ing intelligence. Count Albert of Mansfeldt bid him beware 
of undertaking the journey, for several powerful lords had 
8Wom to seize liis person, and strangle or drown him.-J- But 
nothing could frighten him. He had no intention of profits 
ing by the vicar-general's offer. He will not go and conceal 
himself in the obscurity of a convent at Salaburg; he will 
remain faithfully on that stormy scene where the hand ol 
God has placed him. It is by persevering in despite of his 
adversaries, by proclaiming the truth aloud in the midst of 
the world, that the reign of this truth advances. Why then 
should be flee? He is not one of those who draw back to 
perish, but of those who keep the faith to the saving of their 
BOttls. This expression of the Master whom he desires to serve, 
and whom he loves more than life, re-echoes incessantly in his 
heart : Wkoiae^eT shall con/ett me before men, htm will I 
aho confesi hefure my Father icko is in Heaven. At all times 
do we find in Luther and in the Reformation this intrepid 
courage, this exalted morality, this infinite charity, which 
■ Epp. L 61. 
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(he fint advent hf Ghrittianitj had alieady made kn»wm la 
Ike world. " I am tike Jeremiah," aays LAther at the 
time of which we are speaking, ^ a man of atdfe andcoatefr- 
tkm ; bat the more their threats increase, the more my joj 
Is multiplied. My wife and my children are well proYided 
for; my fields, my houses, and my goods are in order.* 
Xikey have alre^y destroyed my honour and my reputaticm. 
One single thing remains; it is my wretched body: kt 
them take it; they wiU thus shorts my life by a lev 
hours. But as for my soul, they cannot take that He who 
desires to proclam the WM «C Christ to Uie wodd, muit 
expect death at every moment ; for our husband is « btoed/ 
husband to as.**-}- 

The elector was then at Augsbucg. Shortly before wai- 
ting the diet in that city, he had paid lihe legate « yisit The 
cardinal, highly flattcKd with this ooBdescension from so 
illustrious a prince, promised Frederick, that if die monk 
appeared before him, he would listen to him in a patemsl 
manner, and dismiss him kindly. Spalatin, by the frinee*8 
Older, wrote to his friend, that die pope had a||itmtod a 
OMnmission to hear him in Germany; that the elector wonli 
not permit him to be dragged to Rome ; and that he most 
prepare for his journey to Augsburg. Luther resolved to 
obey. The notice he had received from the count of Mans>- 
feldt Induced him to ask a safe-conduct from Frederick. Tfas 
latter replied that it was unnecessary, and sent him onif 
letters of recommendation to some of the most distinguished 
councillors of Augsburg. He also provided him with moocf 
for tlie journey ; and the poor defenceless reformer set out ou 
foot to place himself in the hands of his enemies4 

What must have been his fedings as he quitted Witten- 
berg and took the road to Augsburg, where the pope's 
legate awaited him I The ol^ject of this journey was not 
like that to Heidelberg, a friendly meeting ; he was about to 

"UxormeaetUberimeiinrofiaimini. L. Ilpp. i. 139. ^ehadntllhtf 
wkh nor children at this time. 

t Sic enim sponaaB noster, iponsni F^w| rri<nnm nobii eit* Ibid. 8tt 
ExoduB iy. 25. 
t Veoi isfitar pedtster ei p«qp»t KncaikMa. \» Oiv^.' 
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appear before the Roman delegate without a Rafe-conduct 
perhaps he was going to death. But his faith was not one 
of mere outward ahow; with him it was a reality. Hence 
it gave him peace, and he could advance witliout fear, 
in the name of the Lord of hosta, to bear his testimony to 
the Gospel. 

He arrived at Weimar on the 28th September, and lodged 
intheCordeliers'monastery. One of the monks could not take 
his eyes off him ; it was Myconius. He then saw Luther for 
the first time ; he wiabed to approach him, to say that he was 
indebted to him for peace of mind, and that his whole desire 
' was to labour with him. But Myconius was too strictly 
watched by his superiors : he was not allowed-to speak to 
Luther.* 

The Elector of Saiony was then holding hia court ai 
Weimar, and it is on this account probably tltat the 
Cordeliers gave the doctor a welcome. The day following 
bis arrival was the festival of St. Michael, Luther said 
mass, and was invited to preach iu the palacc-chapeL 
This was a mark of favour his prince loved to coikfer on him. 
He preached extempore, ia presence of the court, selecting 
his text (Matthew, chap, iviii. verses 1 to 11) from the gospel 
of the day. Ee spoke forcibly against hypocrites, and those 
who boast of their own righteousnesa. But he said not a 
word about angels, although each was the custom on St. 
Michael's day. 

The courage of the Wittemberg doctor, who was going 
quietly and on foot to answer a Bummona which had terminated 
in death to so many of his predecessors, astonished all who 
saw him. Interest, admiration, and sympathy prevailed by 
turns in their hearts. John Kestner, purveyor to the Cordc- 
liera, struck with apprehension at the thouglit of the dangers 
which awtuted his guest, said to him : " Brother, in Augs- 
burg you will meet with Italians, who are learned men and 
subtle antagonists, and who will give you enough to do. 
I fear you will not be able to defend your cause against ' 
them. Tltey will cast yon into the fire, and their flames will 
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oonsome you."* Luther solemnly replied: '^ Dear friend 
pray to our Lord God who is in heayen, and put up a 
paternoster for me and for his dear Son Jesna, whose caasf 
is mine, that he may he (ayourahle io him. If He maiii- 
tain lus cause, mine is maintained; hut if he will not 
maintain it, of a truth it is not I who can maintain it, and 
it is he who will bear the dishonour." 

Luther continued his journey on foot, and arriyed at 
Nuremberg. As he was about to present himself before i 
prince of the Church, he wished to appear in a becoming 
dress. His own was old, and all the worse for the joumef. 
He therefore borrowed a frock from his faithful friend 
Wenceslas Link, preacher at Nuremberg." 

Luther doubtless did not confine his yisits to Link; he 
saw in like manner his other Nuremberg friends, Scheurl the 
town-clerk, the illustrious painter Albert Durer (to whose 
memory that city has recently erected a statue), and others 
besides. He deriyed strength from the conyersation of these 
excellent ones of the earth, while many monks and laymen 
felt alarm at his journey, and endeayoured to shake Ids've- 
solution, beseeching him to retrace his steps. l%e letters he 
wrote from this city show the spirit which then animated 
him : " I haye met," said he, " with pusillanimous men who 
wish to persuade me not to go to Augsburg; but I am resolyed 
to proceed. The Lord's will be done I Eyen at Augsburg, 
eyen in the midst of his enemies, Christ reigns. Let Christ 
liye; let Luther die,f and eyery sinner, according as it 
is written I May the God of my salyation be exalted I 
Farewell! perseyere, stand fast; for it is necessary to be 
rejected either by (}od or by man: but God is true, and 
man is a liar." 

lAok and an Augustine monk named Leonard could not 
make up their minds to permit Luther to go alone to face the 
dangers that threatened him. They knew his disposition. 

* Profeoto in igaem te oonjieient et lUunmiB exnient Mcloh. AdMi. 
Vit. Mye. p. 176. Myoonis Ref. Hist. p. 90. 

t Viirat Chrutos, moriatur Martinus. WeumMiiii, Hist Smt. Not. 
Te§t p. 1465. WoiBmaim \iiATetA\.\u«\<^\.\AT vcLm&iiafloripi. It li not 
io be fcand Id the eoUeeUon o^ 'M.. ^« ^ «»\.\a. 
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and were aware that, abounding as he did in determination and 
courage, he would prohahly be wanting in prudence. They 
therefore accompanied him. When they were about five 
leagues from Augsburg, Luther, whom tlie fatiguea of the 
journey and the various agitationa of his mind hod probably 
exhausted, was seized with violent pains in the stomach, 
He thought he should die. His two friends in great alarm 
hired a waggon in which they placed the doctor. On the 
evening of the 7th October they, reached Augsburg, and 
alighted at the Augusttne convent. Luther was very tired; 
but he soon recovered. No doubt his faith and the viva- 
city of his mind speedily recruited his weakened body. 



De Vio— His Gunctet— Serra Longo— Prelimiiiary ConTfitMtiini— 
Visit of (ho ConncUIOTB — Rotuin of Sorra. Longn— The Prior — Lathei^ 
DiBuration— Luther uid Sena Lougft— The Safa-coaduct — LoUMrIa 
Melancthao. 

Ihuediately on hia arrival, and before seeing any one, 
Luther, desirous of showing the legate all due respect, begged 
Link to go and annotmee his presence. Link did so, and re- 
spcctfuUy informed the cardinal, on the part of the Wittem- 
berg doctor, that the latter was ready to appear before him 
whenever he should give the order. The legate was delighted 
at this news. At last he had this impetuous heretic within 
Ilia reach, and promised himself that the reformer should not 
quit the walla of Augsburg as he hud entered them. At the 
same time that link waited upon the legate, the monk Leo- 
nard went to inform Staupitz of Luther's arrival. The vicar- 
gencral had written to the doctor thai he would certainly 
come and see him as soon as he knew that he had reached 
Augsburg. Luther was unwilling lo lose a mmute in in- 
Eorming him of his presence.* 

•L.Epp.v\«. 
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The diet was over. The emperor and the electors had 
already separated. The emperor, it is trae, had not yet qi^ 
ted the place, but was hunting in the neighbonrhood. He 
ambassador of Rome remained alone in Angsbnrg. If 
Lnther had gone thither during the diet, he would haye met 
with powerful supporters ; but eyerything now seemed des- 
tined to bend beneath the weight of the papal authority. 

The name of the judge before whom Luther was to ap- 
pear was not calculated tt> encourage him. Thomas de Yio, 
sumamcd Cajetan, from the town of Gaeta in the kingdom 
of Naples, where he was bom in 1469, had given great 
promise from his youtlu At sixteen, he had entered the Domi- 
nican order, contrary to the express will of his parents. He 
had afterwards become general of his order, and cardinal of 
the Roman Church. But what was worse for Luther, this 
learned doctor was one of the most zealous defenders of that 
scholastic theology which the reformer had always treated 
so unmercifully. His mother, we are informed, had dreamt 
during her pregnancy that St Thomas in person would instruct 
the child to which she ^as about to ^ve birth, and would 
introduce him into heaven. Accordingly De Yio, when he 
became a Dominican, had changed his name from James to 
Thomas. He had zealously defended the prerogatives of 
the papacy, and the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, whom he 
looked upon as the j)earl of theologians.* Fond of pageantry 
and show, he construed almost seriously the- Roman maxim, 
that legates are above kings, and surrounded himself with a 
brilliant train. On the 1st August, he had performed a 
solemn mass in the cathedral of Augsburg, and, in presence 
of all the princes of the empire, had placed the cardinal's hat 
on the head of the Archbishop of Mentz, who knelt before 
him, and had delivered to the emperor himself the hat and 
sword which the pope had consecrated. Such was the man 
before wliom the Wittemberg monk was about to appear, 
dressed in a frock that did not belong to him. Further, the 
legate's learning, the austerity of his disposition, and the 
purity of his morals, ensured him an influence and authority in. 

* Diri Thomte Sukma cum Cornxntntariifl Thomn de Yio. Liigdimi« 
1587 
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Gennany that other Roman courtiers would not easily ha7e 
obtaiocd. It was no doubt to this reputation for sanctity 
that he owed tiiis misaiou, Rome perceived tbat it would 
admirably forward her designs. Thus cren the good qualities 
of Cajetan rendered him still more formidable. Besides, the 
a&ir intrusted to him was by no means complicated. Luther 
was already declared a heretic. If be would not retract, 
the legate must send him to prison; and if he escaped, 
whoever should give him an asylum was to be excom- 
municated. This was wliat tlic dignitary of the Church, 
before whom Luther was summoned, had to perform on be- 
half of Borne.* 

Luther had recovered his strength during the niglit, Qq 
Saturday morning {8lh October), being abeady reinvigorqtgd 
after his journey, he began to consider his strange positiof^. 
He was resigned, and awaited the manifestation of God's nIi^ 
by the course of events. He had not long to wait. A per- 
son, unlcnown to him, sent to say (as if entirely devoted to 
him) that he was about to pay bim a visit, and that Luth^ 
should avoid appearing before the Jegate until after this 
interview. The message proceeded from an Italian courtier 
named Urban of Serra Longa, who had often visited Ger- 
many as envoy from the Margrave of Montferrat. He had 
known tlie Elector of Saxony, to whom he had been accre- 
dited, and after the margrave's death, he had attached him- 
self to the Cardinal dc Vio. 

The art and address of this individual presented the most 
striking contrast with the noble Irankness and generous 
integrity" of Luther. The Italian soon arrived at the Augus- 
tine monastery. The cardinal had sent him to sound the 
reformer, and prepare him for the recantation expected from 
him. Serra Longa imagined thai nis sojourn in Germany 
had given him a great advantage over the other courtiers in 
the legate's train ; he hoped to make short work with this 
German monk. He arrived attended by two domestics, and 
professed to have come of his own accord, from friendship 
towards a bvourite of the Elector of Saxony, and trom 
attachment to the holy Church. After having most oot- 
• 1t«poiHi'(lHll. I. Opv-tU'iiVii-VlV 
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diallj saluted Luther, the diplomatist added in an afilBcdonate 
manner: 

" I am come to offer you good advice. Be wiae, and become 
reconciled with the Church. Submit to the cardinal without 
reserve. Retract your offensive language. Remember the 
Abbot Joachim of Florence: he had published, as yon 
know, many heretical things, and yet he was declared no 
heretic, because he retracted his errors." 

Upon this Luther spoke of justifying what he had done. 

Serra Longa. — ^"Beware of that! Would you enter 

the lists against the legate of his holiness ?^ 

Luther. — " If they convince me of having taught aoj- 
Ihing contrary to the Roman Church, I shall be my own 
Judge, and immediately retract The essential point will he 
to know whether the legate relies on the authority of St 
Thomas more than the faith will sanction. If he does so, I 
win not yield." 

Serra Lonoa. — " Ob, oh I You intend to break a lanoe 
tfaenr 

The Italian then b^gan to use language which Luther 
styles horrible. He argued that one might maintain false 
IMTopositions, provided they brought in money and filled the 
treasury ; that all discussion in the universities against the 
pope's authority must be avoided ; that, on the contrary, it 
should be asserted that tlic pope could, by a single nod, change 
or suppress articles of faith ;* and so he ran on, in a similar 
strain. But the wily Italian soon perceived that he was for- 
getting himself; and returning to his mild language, he en- 
deavoured to persuade Luther to submit to the legate in aU 
things, and to retract his doctrine, his oaths, and his theses. 

The doctor, who was at first disposed to credit the fail 
professions of the orator Urban (as he calls him in his nar- 
rative), was now convinced that they were of little worth, 
and that he was much more on the legate's side than on 
his. He consequently became less conmiunicative, and was 
eontent to say, that he was disposed to show all humility, to 
give proofis of his obedience, and render satisfaction in those 

* Bt nnta solo omnia abroKsxe, e\Mja «ik ^q» ^<^r^ «nnBl« L. Bp^ !• 
J44. 
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IIiingB Id which he might have cned. At these words 
Serra Longa exclaimed joyfully: " I shall hasten to the 
legate ; you will follow me presently. Everything will go 
well, and ail will soon be settled." • 

He went away. The Saxon monk, who had more dis- 
cemmcDt than the Roman couTtier, thought to himself: 
" This crafty Sinon has been badly taught and trained by 
his Greeks." j; Luther was in suspense between hope and 
fear; yet hope prevailed. The visit and the strange pro- 
fessions of Serra Longa, whom he afterwards called a bun^ 
ling mediator,! revived hia courage. 

The councillors and other inhabitants of Augsburg, to 
whom the elector had recommended I-uther, were all eager 
to see the monk whose name aheady resounded throughout 
Germany. Peutinger, the imperial councillor, one of the 
most eminent patricians of the city,- who frequently invited 
Luther to his table ; the councillor Langemantel ; Doctor 
Auerbach of Leipsic; the two brothers Adelmann, both 
canons, and many more, repaired to the Augustine convent. 
They cordially saluted this extraordinary man, who had un- 
dertaken so long a journey to place himself in the hands of the 
Roman agents. " Have you a safe-conduct ?" asked they.— 
" No," replied the intrepid monk. " What boldness I" they 
all exclaimed. — " It was a polite cxpresaion," says Luther, 
" to designate my rashness and folly." All unanimously 
entreated him not to visit the legate before obtaming a safe- 
conduct from the emperor himself. It is probable the public 
had already heard sometliing of the pope's brief, of which 
the legate was the bearer. 

" But," replied Luther, " I aet out for Augsburg without 
a safe-conduct, and have arrived safely," 

" The elector has recommended you to us ; you ought 
therefore to obey ua, and do all that we tell you," answered 
langemantel affectionately but firmly. 

Doctor Auerbach coincided with these views, and added : 

* L. 0pp. (L.) irii. 179. 

f Hiiiic Sinanem panim eonEullii iQetructum arte peUsga. L. Bpp. i, 
L44. Sm Vir^t's JEneid, book ii. 
X Ucdlitor iocjitna. IliJ. 
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* We know that at the bottom of his heart the caidiopi n 
eateedingi J imtated against yon.* O&e cttmot trust ^hm 
]lalians."t 

The canon Adehnann nrged the same thing : ^ Yon hsue 
be«i sent without proteotiony and thejr haye forgotten to pro- 
vide yon with that which yon needed most*^ 

His friends undertook to obtain the requisite safis-oondnet 
ftom the emperor. They then told Lnther how msnf 
pcrw)ns, eren in elevated rank, had a leaning m ]i]8'&tqi& 
^ The minister of France himself who left Augebnig a Urn 
days ago, has spoken of yon in the jnost honoaiable miuH 
ner."^ TUb remark struck Luther, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus several of the most respectable citiseDS m 
one of the first cities of the '£mpire were already gained over 
40'the Reformation. 

The comBcrsation had reached this poiiit .when Sena 
lionga returned. ^ Come," said heto Luther, *^ the eaidi- 
nal is 'Waiting 'for you. I will myself loondnct yeurto'him. 
But you must £ist leavn how ^to iq^iear in hi n pmafmnn 
lAen youenter the room in whidihe k, you stiD prostalB 
yourself with your face to the ground ; when be telb you'to 
rise, you will kneel before -him ; and jrou will wait hkioiH 
ther orders before you stand up. || Remembw you are 
about to appear before a prince of tbe Ghurch. As for &e 
rest, fear nothing : all will speedily beoMttled without diifi- 
culty." 

Luther, who had promised to follow this Italian as aooa 
as he was invited, found himsdtf in a dilemma. However, 
he did not hesitate to inform him of the advioe of his Augs^ 
burg 'friends, and spoke of a safe-conduct 

'' Beware of asking for anytiiing of the kind," immedi^ 
ately replied Serra Loiiga; <' yon do not require one. The 
legate is kindly disposed to wurds you, and ready to end this 
business in a friendly manner. If you. ask for a safo-eondnct, 
you will min everything.^lf 

* Sciant enim earn in me eiacegbatiaiimqin intm, qoio^piid aiiiiulflt 
foKu. L. £pp. i. 143. 
1 1^ Opp. (LO anii. 901. J IMd. 908. 

I Seekend. p. 144. "^ 1M^\«L 

TI». Opp. (L.) 179. 
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" My gracious lord, tbe Etector of Saxony," replied 
Ldther, " recommeDded me to several honourable men ic 
this city. They advise me to undertake nothing withoot 
a safe-conduct : I ought to follo-w their advice. For if I did 
not, and anything should happen, they will write to the 
elector, my master, that I would not listen to them." 

Xuther persisted in his determination, and Serra Longa 
was compelled to return to his chief, and announce the ahoal 
on which his mission had struck, at the very moment he 
flattered himaelf with success. 

Wius terminated the conferences of that day with tbe 
orator of Montferral. 

Another invitation was sent to Lnther, bnt with a. very 
different view. John Frosch, prior of the Carmelites, was as 
old friend. Two years before, as licentiate in theology, he had 
defended some theses, under the preaidence of Lather. H« 
come to see bim, and beg^'cd him earnestly to come and stay 
with him. He claimed the honour of entertaining the doctor 
of Germany as bis guest. Already men did not fear to pay 
him homage even in the face of Rome ; already the weak bad 
become the stronger, Luther accepted the invitation, and 
■ left the convent of the Augustiues for that of the Carmelites. 

Tlie day did not close without serious reflections. Serra 
Longa's eagerness and the fears of tlie councillors alike 
pointed out llie diflicultieB of Luther's position. Neverthe- 
less, he had God in heaven for his protector ; guarded by 
Him he could sleep without fear. 

The next day was Sunday* on which he obtained a little 
more repose. Yet he had to endure fatigues of another kind. 
AH the talk of the city was about Doctor Luther, and 
everybody desired to see, as ho wrote to Melaucthon, " this 
new Erostratus, who bad caused so vast a conflagration."+ 
They crowded round him in his walks, and the good doctor 
smiled, no doubt, at this singular excitement. 

But he had to underga importunities of another kind. If 
the people were desirous sf seeing him, they bad a still greater 

' Wh Ootober. 

t Omnes capiunt Ticlere hominsm, la,nU VomqA:^ l^mciitotin.'m. 
Spp.1 146. 
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wiflh to hear him. He was requested on all sides to pretdi. 
Luther had no greater joy than to proclaim the (JospeL It 
would have delighted him to preach Jesus Christ in diii 
large city, and in the solemn circumstances in which he wu 
placed. But he evinced on this occasion, as on many othen, 
a just sentiment of propriety, and great respect for his so- 
periors. He refused to preach, for fear the legate should 
think he did it to annoy and to hrave him. This moderatkn 
and this discretion were assuredly as good as a sermon. 

The cardinal's people, however, did not permit him to le- 
main quiet They renewed their persuasions. '^ The cardmal,' 
said they, '^ gives you assurances of his grace and fovour: 
what are you afraid of?*' They employed a thousand reasons 
to persuade lum to wait upon De V io. '' He is a very mercifol 
fatiier,'' said one of these envoys. But another approached 
and whispered in his ear :" Do not believe what they teD 
you. He never keeps his word."* Luther persisted in his 
resolution. 

On Monday morning (10th October), Serra Longa again 
retumed to the charge. The courtier had made it a point of 
honour to succeed in his negotiation. He had scarcely wf 
rived when he said in Latin : " Why do you not widt upon 
the cardinal? He is expecting you most indulgently: the 
whole matter lies in six letters: Revoca, retract Cornel 
you have nothing to fear." 

Luther thought to himself that these six letters were verj 
important ones ; but without entering into any discussion on 
the merits of the things to be retracted, he replied : '' I will 
appear as soon as I have a safe-conduct" 

Serra Longa lost his temper on hearing these words. He 
insisted — ^he made fresh representations; but Luther was 
immovable. Becoming still more angry, he exclaimed: 
'^ You imagine, no doubt, that the elector will take up arms 
in your defence, and for your sake run the risk of losing the 
territories he received from his forefathers ?** 

Luther.—" God forbid I" 

Serra Longa. — " When all forsake you, where wiD yoa 
lake refuge?" 

• \.. Opp. vl^.^ xVvv, *»«». 
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Lttther, iooking to heaven witlt an ei/e of faith, " Uadet 
heave D."* 

Serra Longa was silent Tor a. moment, strnck with ths 
sublimity of this unexpected answer. He then resumed the 
eonTersation : 

" Wliat would you do if you held the legate, pope, and 
cardinals In your hands, as they haye you now in theirs?" 

Luther. — " I would show them all possible honour and re- 
spect. But with me, the Word of God is before everything." 

Serra Longa, smilinff, and snapping his fingers in the 

manner of the Italians ; " Eh, eh I all honour 1 1 do not 

believe a word of it." 

He then went out, sprung into his saddle, and disappeared, 

Serra Longa did not return to Lutber; hut he long re- 
membered the resistance he had met with tiom the reformer, 
and that which his master was soon after to experience in 
person. We sliall find him at a later period loudly calUng 
for Luther's blood, 

Serra Longa hod not long quitted the doctor when the 
iafe-conduct arrived, Luther's friends had obtained it from 
the Imperial councillors. It is probable that the latter had 
consulted the emperor on the subject, aa he was not far from 
Augsburg. It would even appear from what the cardinal 
aaid afterwards, that from unwillingness to displease him, 
his consent also had been asked. Perhaps tins was the 
reason why Serra Longa was set to work upon Luther ; for 
open opposition to the security of a safe-conduet would have 
disclosed intentions that it was desirable to keep secret. It 
was a safer plan to induce Luther himself to desist from the 
demand. But they soon found out that the Saxon monk 
was not a man to give way, 

Luther was now to appear. In demanding a safe-conduct, 
he did not lean upon an arm of flesh ; for he was fully aware 
that an imperial safe-conduct hod not preserved John Huss 
from the stake. He only wished to do his duty by sub- 
mitting to the advice of his master's friends. The Lord 
will decide his fate. If God should require his life, he 
is ready joyfully to resign it. At this solemn moment, ha 
■ Et nbi minebis t Reapondi-. Su\iMn\o. \., O^^.m'^'sl- 
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Alt the need of eommvung onoe again wkb bia 6J«4«, 
above all with Melancthon, who was so dear to his haai^ 
aad he took adTanta^a ef a few momenta of leiaivf to miti 
to him. 

^ Show yourself a man," said he, '' as jou do at all tiiiMp. 
Teach our belcfred yontha what is uprigbt aaid aeceptaUe to 
God. As (or me, I am gomg Ao be oaedfioed i(a jou and 
ibr them, if such is the Lord's vilL* I worid rather die, and 
eren (which would be mj greatest misfiartiiiie} be for €wm 
deprived of your sweet society, than Mteet what I felt it «iy 
dnty to teadi, and thus mhi perhaps by my own fsaili thi 
excellent studies to which we are now deviotiiig ^owrael^ef. 

^ Italy, like Egypt in times of «U, is plwgod in daikness 
so thick that it may be felt Ko ene in that opwtfy lija^ws 
anything ^ Christ, or of wiiat bdongs lo him ; nndyetthsf 
are our lords and our masters in faith and in inonds. IlijBii 
the wrath of God fis fidfilledaBMng oa,as^ihe|MDQidietiMittf 
I will give children to he their princes^ and hqh^ 4ipBfr^ 
over (hem. Do your duty to God, my dear Pfeolim f^^fnxi 
Us anger l^ pure and fervent prquer." 

The legate, betag informed ihat Lnlher woidd appoar hh 
fcre him on ^morrow, assembled ithe Italians and OianiiMS 
in whom he had the greatest confidence, in order ito eoneyt ^ 
inth them the method he should pursue with the Saxon mont^' 
Their opinions were divided. We must compel jhim to isp 
tract, said one ; we must seixe him and put him In pdsoi^ 
said another; it woidd be better to put him ottt of die wi^^ 
thought a third ; they should try to win him over by gentfo^ 
nes8 and mildness, was the opinion of a fourth. The cjai^ 
dinal seems to have resolved on beginning with the lairt 
method.f 

* E|gD pro illis et Tobis vado imnudaif. L. Epp. L 140. 
t L. Opp. (L.) zviL 181 
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CHAPTER VL 



It Appeannce— First Warda— CoaditioQB of Rome— Propontionttl 

ba rclractod — Luther's Ausirer — He witbdraws— Impreeeian oa Uitll 
Putiaa — ArriT»l of Staupilt 

TiiB day fiiod for the interview arrived at la§t.' The legale 

knowing that Luther had declared himself willing to retract 
everything that could be proved coDtrary to the truth, was full 
of hope; he doubted not that it would be easy for a man oi 
his rank and learning to reclaim this monk to obedience to 
the Church, 

Luther repaired to the legate'e residence, accompanied by 
the prior of the Carmelites, his host and his Mend ; by two 
friars of the same convent; by Doctor Link and an Augn^ 
tine, probably tlie one that had come from Nuremberg with 
htm. He had scarcely entered the legate'a palace, when all 
the Italians who formed the train of tius prince of the Clitirch 
crowded round him ; every one desired to see the famous 
doctor, and they ttirongcd him so much that he could with 
difRcnlty proceed, Luther found the apoatohc nuncio and 
Serra Loaga in the hal! where the cardinal was waiting for 
him, His reception was cold, hut civil, and conformable 
with Roman etiquette. Luther, in accordance with the ad- 
vice he had received from Sena Longo, prostrated himself 
before the cardinal; when the latter told him to rise, he re- 
mained on his knecB ; and at a fresh order from the legate, 
he stood up. Many of the most distinguished Italians in 
(he legate's court found their way into the hall in order to 
be present during the interview; they particularly desired 
to see the German monk humble himself before the pope'a 
representative. 

The legate remamed silent. He hated Luther as an .ad- 
versary of the theological supremacy of St, Thomas, and 
* TuesdaT. IVtlt OctoVm. 
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us the chief of a new, active, and nostile party in a rising 
wuTcnity, whose first steps had disquieted the Thomigts. 
He was pleased at seeing Lather fall down before him, 
and thought, as a contemporary observes, that he was about 
to recant The doctor on his part humbly waited for the 
prince to address him; but as he did not speak, Lather 
understood this.silence as an invitation to begin, and he did 
■Din these words: 

^ Most worthy Father, in obedience to the summons of hb 
papal holiness, and in compliance with the orders of my gra- 
cioDS k»d the Elector of Saxony, I appear before yoa asi 
•ubmissive and datifal son of the holy Christian Church, and 
acknowledge that I have published the propositions and 
theses ascribed to me. I am ready to listen most obediently 
to my accusation, and if I have erred, to submit to instraetion 
in the truth.** 

The cardinal, who had determined to assume the appeanmoe 
of a tender and compassionate father towards an ening 
diild, then adopted the most firiendly tone ; he praised sad 
expressed his delight at Luther's humility, and said to him: 
* My dear son, you Jiave disturbed all Glennany by your 
dbpute on indulgences. I understand that you are a very 
learned doctor in the Holy Scriptures, and that you haye 
many followers. For this reason, if you desire to be a 
member of the Church, and to find a gracious father in the 
pope, listen to me." 

After this prelude, the legate did not hesitate to dedaie 
at once what he expected of him, so confident was he of 
Luther's submission. ^Here are three articles," said he, 
" which by the comniand of our holy Father, Pope Leo X., 
I have to set before you. Fvrst^ You must bethink yourself 
own your faults, and retract your errors, propositions,* and 
sermons ; secoiuRy, You must promise to abstain in fiitnre 
firom propagating your opinions ; and, thitdXy^ Bind yonrsdf 
to behave with greater moderation, and avoid everything that 
may grieve or disturb the Church." 

Luther. — << Most holy Father, I beg you will show me 
the pope's brie^ by virtue of which you have received ftiD 
powers to treat of thia m&Uexr 
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Serra I/mgn and the other Italians opened their eyee witb 
astonishment at this demand, and alihongh the German 
monk had already appeared to them a TCry strange kind ol 
man, they could not conceal their amazement at such a 
daring request. Christians, accustomed to ideas of justice, 
desire that justice should be observed towards others and to- 
wards themselves; but those who act habitually in an arbi- 
trary manner, are surprised when, they are called upon to 
proceed according to the usual rules, formalities, and laws. 

Db Vio.- — " This request, my dear son, cannot be granted, 
Tou must confess your errors, keep a strict watch upon 
your words for the future, and not return like a dog to hia 
vomit, BO that we may sleep without anxiety or disturbance ; 
then, in accordance with the order and authorization of oui 
most holy Father the Pope, I will arrange the whole business." 

Ldther. — " Condescend, then, to inform me in what I 
have erred." 

At this new request, the Italian courtiers, who had ex- 
pected to see the poor German fall down on his knees and 
beg pardon, were still more astonished thau before. None 
of them would have deigned to reply to so impertinent a 
question. But De Vio, who thought it ungenerous to crash 
this petty monk with the weight of his authority, and who, 
besides, trusted to gain an easy victory by his learning, con- 
sented to tell Luther of what he was accused, and even to 
enter into discussion with him. We must do justice to 
the general of the Dominicans. We must acknowledge that 
he showed more equity, a greater sense of propriety, and less 
passion, than have been often shown in similar matters since. 
Re replied in a CMidescending tone : 

'.' Moat dear son ! here are two propositions that yon have 
advanced, and which you must retract before all : l*t, The 
treasure of indulgences does not consist of the sufferings aud 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 2d, The man who receives 
the holy sacrament must have faith in the grace that is 
presented to him." 

Each of these propositions, in truth, struck a mortal blow 
at the Romish commerce. If the pope had not the floww <A 
dispensing- fl I bis pleasure the metita ol \kfc^aN\wa.T\''&^"^ 
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no! my Fathet's houie a haute ofme n kam dU e^ he had said. 

'' In oonfoting jonr errors," said d^ietan, ^ I w3l not 
appeal to the anthority of St Thomas and otfier doctm oi 
the schools ; I will rely entirely on Holy Scriptore, and talk 
with you in all friendliness.'' 

But De Yio bad scarcely begun to bring forward his proofii 
before he departed from the role be had declared that he 
would follow.* He combated Luther's first proposition by tt 
Bxtrawigancej^ of Pope Clement, and the second by aO snts 
of opinions from the schoolmen. The discussion turned fint 
on this papal constitution in frtvour of indulgences. Luthsr, 
Indignant at hearing what authority the legate ascribed to 
a decree of Homo, exclaimed : — 

^ I cannot rcceiye such constitutions as sufiSdent proofs mi 
matters so important For they pervert the Holy Seriptmes, 
and never quote them to the purpose." 

Da Vio. — '' The pope has power and authority over all 
things." 

L\miKR, quickly, — " Except Scripture I"t 

• UOp|K(L)jtTU, 180. 
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De Yio, wieeriny.--" Except Scripturel Do you not 

know that the popo is above councils ; he liaa recently cod- 
demned and punished the Council of Basle." 

LuTHEK, — " The uniyersity of Paris has appealed from 
this sentence." 
DbVio, — "These Parisgentlemenwillreceive their deserts." 
The dispute between the cardinal and Luther then turned 
upon the second point, namely, tlie faith that I.uther declared 
necessary for the efficacy of the sacraments. Luther, accord- 
ing to his custom, quoted various passages of Scripture in 
f&rour of the opinion he maintained ; but the legate treated 
them with ridicule. " It is of fajth in general that you are 
speaking," said he. — " No," replied Luther.- — One of the 
Italians, the legate's master of the ceremonies, irritated 
at Luther's resistance and replies, was burning with the 
desire to speak. Ue continually endeavoured to put in a. 
word, but the legate imposed silence on liim. At last he was 
compelled to reprimand lilm so sharply, that the master of 
the cetcmonies quitted the hall in confusion.* 

" As for indulgences," siud Luther to the legate, " if It can 
be shown that I am mistaken, I am very ready to receive in- 
Btniction. We may pass over that and yet be good Christiana. 
But as to the article of faith, if I made the shghtcst concession, 
I should renounce Jesus Christ. I cannot— I will not yield 
(m this point, and with God's grace I will never yield." 

Dk Vio, growing angryi — " Whether you will, or whether 
you will not, you must retract Uiat article this very day, or, 
upon that article alone, I shall reject and condemn your 
whole doctrine." 

LuTiiER,—" I have no will but the Lord's. Let him do 
with mc as scemeth good to him. Sul if I had four hundred 
heads, I would rather lose thera all than retract the testi- 
mony which I have borne to the holy Christian faith." 

Db Vio. — " I did not come here to dispute with you. He- 

ttact, or prepare to suffer the penalty you have deserved." "I- 

Lather saw clearly that it was impossible to put an end to 

the subject by a conference. His opponent sat before him as 

if he were himself pope, and pretended that he would "ceeisN^. 

'L.Opp.iL.)ijii. tao +ltf^4.\W,\%'^,■»ft,(l.*. 
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Luther did not carry away a rery exalted opinion of his 
ftdversary. He had heard from him, as he wrote afterwards 
to Spalatin, propositions quite opposed to aoimd theology, 
and which in the mouth ofanotherwouldhave been considered 
areh-hereaies. And yet Do Vio was reckoned the most 
learned of the Dominicans, Next after him was Prieri*). 
" We may conclude from this," Bays Luther, " what they 
must be who are in the tenth or the hundredth rank."* 

On tlie other hand, the noble and decided bearing of the 
■Wittemberg doctor had greatly surprised the cardinal and 
bis courtiers. Instead of a poor monk asking pardon as a 
favour, they had found a man of independence, a firm Chria- 
tian, an enlightened doctor, who required that unjust accusa- 
tionB should be supported by proofs, and who victoriously 
defended his own doctrine. Every one in Cajetan's palace 
cried out against the pride, obstinacy, and effrontery of the 
heretic. Luther and Do Vio had learned to know each 
other, and both prepared for their second interview. 

A very agreeable surprise awaited Luther on liis return 
to the Carmelite convent. The vicar-general of the Augus- 
tine order, his friend and father, Staupitz, had arrived at 
Augsburg. Unable to prevent Luther's journey to that 
eity, Staupitz gave his friend a new and touching proof 
of his attachmeat by going thither himself in the hope of 
being useful to him. This excellent man foresaw that the 
conference with ttie legate might have the most serious con- 
sequences. He was equally agitated by his fears and 
by his friendship for Luther, After so painful an interview, 
it was a great comfort to the doctor to embrace so dear 
a friend. He told him how impossible it had been to obtain 
an answer of any value, and how the cardinal had insisted 
solely upon a recantation, without having essayed to con- 
rinee him. " You must positively," said Staupitz, " reply 
lo the legate in writing." 

After what lie had learnt of the first interview, Staupitz 
entertuned but little hopes from another. He therefore re- 
solved upon an act wtiich he now thought necessary ; he deter- 
mined to release Luther from the obligatioTvaot\«.aOT&«. "^ 
* Lath.Epp.i.\'I&. 
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this meauB Stanpits thought to attain two objects: li, as 
everything seemeid to forebodei Luther should £eu1 in ^ 
vndertakingy he would thus prevent the disgrace of his con- 
demnation from being reflected on the whole order; and if 
the cardjpi^^l should order him to force Luther to be silent 
or to retract, he would hare an excuse for not doing so.* 
The ceremony was performed with . the usual formalities. 
Luther saw clearly what he must now expect. His sod 
was deeply moved at the breaking of those bonds which he 
had taken upon him in the enthusiasm of youth. The order 
he had chosen rejects him; his natural protectors forsake 
him. He is already become a stranger among his brethren. 
But although his heart was filled vnth sadness at the 
thought, all his joy returned when he directed his eyes to 
the promises of a faithful God, whp has said : / wUl nerier 
leaw thee nor forsake thee. 

The emperor's councillors having informed the l^^ate, 
through the Bishop of Trent, that Luther was provided with 
an imperial safe-conduct, and having at the same time 
enjoined him to take no proceedings against the doctor, De 
Vio lost his temper, and abruptly answered in this truly 
Romish language : ''Itiswell; but I will execute the pope^ 
orders."f We know what they were. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Saoond Intarriew— Lnther's Declaration— The Legaie'ii Ansivov— His 

Volability— Luther's Reqaesi. 

IThe next day| both parties prepared for a second interview, 
which it seemed would be decisive. Luther's Mends, who 
were resolved to accompany him to the legate's palace, went 
to the Carmelite convent. Peutinger and the Dean of 

^Dariim ihn Dr StaapHz ron dem IQoster-Gehorsam absolmi 
MM. 15. 
f L. 0pp. (L.) XTli. 201. X^«ATtf»&».i A'ai^v^^KJuiJw*.* 



l^vnt, both" imperial councillors, and Staupitz, anived 
Buccessivcl;. Shortly after, the doctor had the pleasure ol 
seeing them joined b? the knight Philip of Feilitzsch and 
Doctor Kuhel, councillors of the elector, who had received 
their master's order to be present at the conferences, and to 
protect Luther's hberty. They had reached Augsburg the 
previous evening, Tlicy were to keep close to him, Bays 
Matbesius, as the knigbl of *Cblum stood by John IIuss at 
Constance. The doctor moreover took a notary, and, 
accompanied by all liis fricuda, be repaired to the legate's 
palace. 

At this moment Staupitz approached him : he fully 
comprehended Luther's position ; he knew that unless his 
eyes were fixed on the Lord, who is the deliverer of his 
people, he must fall. " My dear brother," said he, seriously, 
"hear constantly in mind that you have begun these 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ."-}- Thus did 
God environ his humble servant with consolation and 
encouragement. 

When Luther arrived at the cardinal's, he found a new 
adversary ; this was the prior of the Dominicans of Augs- 
burg, who sat beside his chief. Luther, conformably with 
the resolution he had taken, had written hia answer. The 
cnstomary salutations being finished, be read the following 
declajation with a loud voice: — 

" I declare that I honour the holy Roman Church, and thai 
I shaU continue to honour her, I have sought after truth 
in my public disputatious, and everything that I have said 
I still consider as right, true, and christian. Yet I am but 
a man, and may be deceived. I am therefore willing to 
receive instruction and correction in those things wherein I 
tap.y ho re erred. I declare myself ready to reply orally or 
m writing to all the objections and cbargcs that the lord 
legate may bring against me. I declare myself ready to 
submit my theses to the four noiveraities of Basle, Friburg 
in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to retract whatevei 
they shall declare erroneous. In a word, I am ready to 
(to all that can be required of a Christian. But I solemnly 
tSeEk8iia.'p,\5I, 
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protest against the method that has been pursued in this 
afiair, and against the strange pretension of compelling me 
V to retract without having refuted me."* 

Undoubtedly nothing could be more reasonable than these 
propositions of Luther's, and they must have greatly em- 
barrassed a judge who had been tutored beforehand as to 
the judgment he should pronounce. The legate, who had 
not expected this protest, endeavoured to hide his confusion 
by affecting to smile at it, and by assuming an appear- 
ance of mildness. " This protest," said he to Luther, with 
a smile, " is unnecessary ; I have no desire to dispute with 
you either privately or publicly; but I propose arranginp 
this matter with the kindness of a parent" The sum of the 
cardinaVs policy consisted in laying aside the stricter forms of 
justice, which protect the accused, and treating the whole 
affair as one of mere administration between a superior and 
an inferior : a convenient method, that opens a wider Beld 
for arbitrary proceedings. 

Continuing with the most affectionate air, De Yio eaid: 
*' My dear friend, abandon, I beseech you, so useless an 
undertaking ; bethink yourself, acknowledge the truth, «nd 
I am prepared to reconcile you with the Church and the 

sovereign bishop Retract, my friend, retract; such is the 

pope's wish. Whether you will or whether you will not, is 
of little consequence. It would be a hard matter for you to 
kick against the pricks." 

Luther, who saw himself treated as if he were already 
a rebellious child and an outcast from the Church, exclaimed 
* I cannot retract I but I oflfer to reply, and that too in writing. 
We had debating enough yesterday." -[- 

De Vio was irritated at this expression, which reminded 
him that he had not acted with sufficient prudence ; but he 
recovered himself, and said with a smile : " Debated ! my 
dear son, I have not debated with you: besides, I have 
no wish to debate ; but, to please the most serene Elector 
Frederick, I am ready to listen to you, and to exhort you in 
a friendly and paternal manner." 

• Loschw, ii. 46^ \ 1.. O^^. Cl..^ xyU. 18U 90&. 

+ Digladiatnm, batt?cd. \,, lc»\»v '^* ^'^^* • 
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Lutber could not understand why tlie legate was bo mucb 
scandalized at the tenn he had employed ; for (thought be], 
if I had not wished to apeak with pohteneas, I ought to have 
said, not debated, but disputed and wrangled, for that ia 
what we really did yesterday. 

De Vio, who felt that in the presence of the respectable 
witnesses who attended this conference, he must at leaat 
appear anxious to convince Luther, reverted to the two pro- 
positions, which he had pointed out as fundamental errors, 
being firmly resolved to permit the reformer to speai* as 
little as possible. Availing himself of his Italian volubility, 
he overwhelmed the doctor with objections, without wait- 
ing for any reply. Atone time he jeered, at another scolded; 
he declaimed with passionate warmth ; mingled together 
the most hel«rogcneoiis matters 5 quoted St. Thomas and 
Aristotle; clamoured, stormed against all who thought differ- 
ently &om himself; and apostrophized Luther. Morcthanten 
times did the latter try to apeak ; but the legate immediately 
interrupted him and overwhelmed him with threats. Retract 1 
retract! this was all that was reqm'rcd of him. He raved, 
he domineered, he alone was permitted to speak.* Staupits; 
took upon himself to check the legate. " Pray, allow brother 
Martin time to reply to you," said he. But Dc Vio began 
again ; he quoted the Extravagances and the opinions of St. 
Thomas; he had resolved to have all the talk to himself 
during this interview. If he could not convince, and if he 
dared not strike, he would do his best to stun by his violence. 

Luther and Staupitz saw very clearly that they must re- 
■ nounce alt hope, not only of enliglitening De Vio hy dis- 
cussion, but still more of making any useful confession of 
feith. Luther therefore reverted to the request he had made 
at the beginning of the sitting, and which the cardinal had 
then eluded. Since he was not pcnnittcd to speak, he 
begged that he might at least be permitted to trans* 
mit a n-rittCD reply to the legate. Staupitz seconded this 
petition ; several of the spectators joined their entreaties bi 
liis, and Cajetan, notwithstanding his repugnance to every- 
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thing that was written, for he remembered that such writings 
are lasting {scripta nianent) at length consented. The meet* 
ing broke up. Tlie hopes that had been entertained of seeing 
the matter arranged at this interview were deferred ; they 
must wait and see the issue of the next conference. 

The pcmiission which the general of the Dominicans had 
given Luther to take time for his reply, and to write his 
answer, to the two distinct accusations touching indul- 
gences and faith, was no more than strict justice required, 
and yet we must give De Vio credit for this mark of moder- 
ation and impartiality. 

Luther quitted the cardinal, delighted that his request 
had been granted. On his way to Cajetan, and on his re- 
turn, he was the ohjoct of public attention. All enlightened 
men were as much interested in his affair as if thev were to be 
tried themselves. It was felt that the cause of the Grospel, of 
justice, and of liberty, was then pleading at Augsburg. The 
lower classes alone held with Cajetan, and they no doubt 
gave the Reformer some significant proofs of their senti- 
ments, for he took notice of them.* 

It became more evident every day that the legate would 

hear no other words from Luther than these : '* I retract," 

■nd Luther was resolved not to pronounce them. What 

wiU be die issue of so unequal a struggle ? How can it be 

kHigined tliat all the power of Eome matched against a 

■■b Ban should fail to crush him? Luther sees this; 

Ib the weight of that terrible hand under which 

I voimterily placed himself: he loses all hope of re- 

1^ ti Wlttemberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, of 

Mee more with those generous youths in whose 

toMighted to scatter the seeds of life. He beholds 

im of excommunication suspended over his head, 

li not fluit it will soon fall upon him.7 These pro- 

^ Us soul, but he is not cast down. His trust in 

iftokai. God can break ihe instrument he has 

'v^ make use of until this hour : but he will uphold 

Sfpeii what may. Luther must defend it to 

kntfaK be^iiis to propani^ the protest that he 
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Lniends presenting to the legate. It would appear that he ' 
devoted part of the 13th October to this Uek. 



CHAPTER TUI. 

Third Intel Mew— TroiBore of Indulgoocos— Faith— Humble PatitioQ- 
Legate'fl Reply— Lather's Anawer— The Legate's Angot— Luthw 
withdniwH— First Defection. 

On Friday (14th October), Luther retnmed to the cardinal, 
accompanied by the elector'a councillors. The Italians 
crowded around him as usual, and were present at the 
conference in great numbers. Luther advanced and pre- 
sented his protest to the cardinal. His courtiers regarded 
this paper with aatonishment — a paper so presumptuous in 
their eyes. This is what the Wittemberg doctor declared to' 
their master :* — 

" Yon attack me on two points. First, you oppose to me 
the constitution of Pope Clement VI., in which it ia said 
that the treasure of indulgences is the merit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of the saints — ^which I deny in my theses. 

" Panormitanus^ declares in his first hook, that in what- 
ever concerns the holy faith, not only a general council, but 
Still further, each believer, is above the pope, if he can bring 
forward the declarations of Scripture and allege better reasons 
than the pope.) The voice of oiur Lord Jesus Christ is far 
above the voice of all men, whatever be the names they 
bear. 

"My greatest cause of grief and of serious reflection is, that 
this constitution contains doctrines entirely at variance with 

■ L. 0pp. (L.) itii. 187. 

f By FaaormitaDUB Lathee indieatea Irsa, author of the famona eei- 
Section of eocleBiasCioal hiw entitled /'anennia, and bishop of Chutiea 
towarda the close of the eloritnth oentury. 

t Ostendit in muteria. fidci, con modu f^aemle eanciliuni esse aapei 
p&IHiia, sod cliun quemlibet fldelium, si meliaiibue nitatur si 
tstione quom paps. L. 0pp. Lat i. 2Q9. 
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die troth. It dedares that the merits of the siunts are a 
treasure, while the whole of Scrqstiue bears witnesB tiiat 
God rewards us far more richly than we deserve. Tbe 
prophet exclaims : Enter not into judgment toith thy servant^ 
Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living he justified !* 
• Woe be to men, however honourable and however praise- 
worthy their lives may have been,' says Augostine, *ifa 
judgment from which mercy was excluded should be pro- 
nounced upon them !'-{- 

^ Thus the saints are not saved by their mq^ts, but solely 
by God's mercy, as I have declared. I maintain this^ and 
in it I stand fast The words of Holy Scripture, which 
declare that the saints have not merit enough, must be set 
above the words of men, which affirm that they have an 
excess. For the pope is not above the Word of G^ but 
below it" 

Luther does not stop here : he shows that if indulgences 
cannot be the merits of the saints, they cannot any the mxsn 
be the merits of Christ He proves that indulgences aie 
barren and fruitless, since their only effect is to exempt men 
from performing good works, such as prayer and alms- 
giving. '^No,** exclaims he, "the merits of Jesus Christ 
are not a treasure of indulgence exempting man from good 
works, but a treasure of grace which quickeneth. The merits 
of Christ are applied to the believer without indulgences, 
without the keys, by the Holy Ghost alone, and not by the 
pope. If any one has an opinion better founded than mine," 
adds he, terminating what referred to this first point, " let 
him make it known to me, and then will I retract" 

" I aflSrm," said he, coming to the second article, " that no 
man can be justified before God if he has not faith ; so that 
it is necessary for a man to believe with a perfect assurance 
that he has obtained grace. To doubt of this grace is to 
reject it The faith of the righteous is his righteousness 
and his Ufe."} 

^ Luther proves his proposition by a multitude of declara* 
tions from Scripture. 

• Psalm cxUii. f Confess, ix. 
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" Condescend, tliereforc, to inlcmt'de lor me with otir most i 
lioly father tlie pope," adds he, " in order that he may Dot 1 
tfeat me with Eudi harshness. My bouI is seeMng for the 
light of truth, I am not so proud or so vaingloriouH as to 1 
be ashamed of retracting if I have taught false doctrinee. J 
My ^atest joy will he to witness the triumph of what is / 
according to God's Word. Only let not men force me to do 
anytliing that is against the voice of my conscience." 

Thi* legate took the declaration from Luther's hands. ' 
After glancing over it, he said coldly : " You have indulged 
in uacleaa verbiage ; you have penned many idle ivords ; 
you have replied in a foolish maimer to the two articles, and 
have blackened your paper with a great number of passages 
^om Scripture that have no connexion with the subject." 
Then, with an air of contempt, Da Vio flung Luther's protest 
aside, as if it were of no value, and recommencing in the tone 
which had been so aucccsaful in the previous interview, he 
began to exclaim with all his might that Luther ought to 
retract. The latter was immovable. " Brother 1 brother 1" 
then died De Vio in Italian, " on the last occasion you were 
very tractable, hut now yon are very ohstinatc." The cardinal 
then began a long speech, extracted from the writings of St. 
Thomas ; he again extolled the constitution of Clement VI. ; 
and persisted in maintaining that by virtue of this constitu- 
tion it is the very merits of Jcsua Christ that are dispenBcd 
to the believer by means of indulgences. He thought, ha had 
reduced Luther to silence : the latter sometimes interrupted 
him; but De Vio raved and stormed without intermission, 
and claimed, as on the previous day, the sole right ol 
speaking. 

This method had partially succeeded the first time; 
but Luther was not a man lo submit to it on a second occa- 
sion. His indignation bursts out at last ; it is his turn to 
astonish the spectators, who believe him already contiuered 
by the prelate's volubility. He raises his sonorous voice, 
seises upon the cardinal's favourite objection, and makes 
bim pay dearly for his rashness in venturing to enter into 
discussion with him. "Retract, rettaclV" Tfe\fta.V»&.'Vi«i^"«>x 
poitttiag to tiie papal consUttttion. "N^^Ji, M '* '»»'^ 
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pfoved by this constitution," said Luther, ^ that the treasoie 
of indulgences is the very merits of Jesus Christ| I cMi- 
sent to retract, according to your Eminence's good-will and 
pleasure." 

The Italians, who had expected nothing of the kind, opened 
their eyes in astonishment at these words, and could not con* 
tain their joy at seeing their adversary caught in the net 
As for the cardinal, he was beside himself; he laughed aloud, 
but with a laugh in which anger and indignation were 
mingled ; he sprang forward, seized the book which contained 
this famous constitution ; looked for it, found it, and, exulting 
m the victory he thought certain, read the passage aloud with 
panting eagerness.* The Italians were elated ; the elector's 
councillors were uneasy and embarrassed ; Luther was waiting 
for his adversary. At last, when the cardinal came to these 
words : '^ The Lord Jesus Christ has acquired this treasure 
by his sufferings," Luther stopped him : '' Most worthy 
father," said he, ^^pray, meditate and weigh these words 
carefully : He has acquired,-^' Christ has acquired a treasure 
by his merits; the merits, therefore, are not the treasure; 
for, to speak philosophically, the cause and effect are very 
different matters. The merits of Jesus Christ have acquired 
for the pope the power of giving certain indulgences to the 
people ; but it is not the very merits of our Lord that the 
hand of the pontiff distributes. Thus, then, my conclusion is 
the true one, and this constitution, which you invoke with so 
much noise, testifies with me to the truth I proclaim." 

De Vio still held the book in his hands, his eyes rest- 
ing on the fatal passage ; he could make no reply. He was 
caught in the very snare he had laid, and Luther held 
him there with a strong hand, to the inexpressible astonish- 
ment of the Italian courtiers around him. The legate would 
have eluded the difficulty, but had not the mean^ : he had 
long abandoned the testimony of Scripture and of the 
Fathers ; he had taken refuge in this Extravagance of Cle- 
ment VI., and lo I he was caught. Yet he was too cunning to 
betray his confusion. Desirous of concealing his disgrace, 
the prince of the Church suddenly quitted this subject, and 

* Le^t ferrena et aiiheWis. li.^v^\.\^ ^ kiqaieiyit. Ibid. 
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vujlantly attacked other articles. Luther, who perceived this 
skilful manteuvre, did not permit hira to escape ; he tigLteced 
and closed on every side the nut in which he had taken the 
cardinal, and rendered all escape impossible. " Most reverend 
Father," said he, with an ironical, yet very respectful tone, 
" your eminence cannot, however, imagine that we Germans 
are ignorant of grammar : to be a treasure, and to acquire 
a treasure, are two very different things." 

"Retract I" said De Vio; " retract 1 or if you do nol, I sli£ill 
send you to Rome to appear before judges commissioned 
to take cognizance of your affair. I sliall axeommunicata 
you with all your partisans, with all wlio are or who may 
be favourable to you, and reject llieni from the Church. All 
power has been given me in this respect by the holy apos- 
tolic see.* Think you that your protectors will stop mc ? 
Do yon imagine that the pope cares anything for Germany } 
The pope's little finger is stronger than aL the German 
princes put together."-}- 

" Deign," replies Lnther, " to forward to Pope Leo X., 
with my humble prayers, the answer which I have trans- 
mitted you in writing." 

At these words, the legate, highly pleased at finding a 
moment's release, again assumed an air of dignity, and said 
tfl Luther with pride and anger: 

" Retract, or return no morc."J 

These words struck Luther, This time he will reply 
in another way than by speeches : he bowed and left the 
hall, followed by the elector's councillors. The cardinal and 
the Italians, remaining alone, looked at one another iu con- 
fusion at such a result. 

Thus the Dominican system, covered with the brilliancy 
of the Roman purple, had haughtily dismissed its humble ad- 
versiuy. But Luther was conscious that there was apower — 
(lie Christian doctrine, the truth — that no secular or spiritual 
authority could ever suMuo, Of the two combatants, he wbo 
withdrew remained master of the field of battle. 
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This is the first step by which the Church separated fitmi 
tlie papacy. 

Lather and De Yio did not meet agun ; but the reformer 
had made a deep impression on the legate, which was never 
effiu^ What Luther had said about foith, what De Yio 
read in the subsequent writings of the Wittemberg doctor, 
greatly modified the cardinal's opinions. The theologians 
of Rome beheld with surprise and discontent the sentiments 
he advanced on justification in his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. The Reformation did not recede, 
did not retract ; but its judge, he who had not ceased from 
crying, Retract I retract I changed his views, and indirectly 
retracted his errors. Thus was crowned the unshaken 
fidelity of the Reformer. 

Luther returned to the monastery where he had been en- 
tertained. He had stood fast ; he had given testimony to 
the truth; he had done his duty. God will perform the 
rest I His heart overflowed with peace and joy. 
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and Staupitz — Lather to Cajetan — Cardinal's Silence — Luther's Fare 
well — Departure — Appeal to Rome. 

Yet the rumours that reached him were not very en- 
couraging: it was reported in the city, that if he did 
not retract, he was to be seized and thrown into a dungeon. 
The vicar-general of his order, Staupitz himself, it was 
aflBrmed, had given his consent.* Luther cannot believe 
what is said of his friend. No I Staup.Hz will not deceive 
him I As for the cardinaFs designs, to judge fi^m his 
words, there could be no doubt about them. Yet he will 

•L.Ov^CI'»>xvii.2iO. 
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not flee froni the danger ; bis life, like the truth itself, fs in 
powerful hands, and, despite the threatening peril, he is r»- 
solred not to quit Augsburg. 

The legate booh repented of hia violence ; lie felt that Lo 
had gone beyond his part, and eodeayoured to retrace hia 
steps. Staupitz had scarcely finished his dinner (on the 
J morning of the interview, and the dinner-hour was noon}, 
before he received a message from the cardinal, inviting 
him to his palace. Staupitz went thither attended by 
Wenceslas Link.* The vicar-general found the legate 
alone with Serra Longa. De Vio immediately approached 
Staupitz, and addressed him in the mildest language. 
" Endeavour," said he, " lo prevail upon your monk, and 
induce him to retract. Really, in other respects, I am well 
pleased with him, and he has no better friend than myself." f 

Staupitz. — " I have already done so, and I will again ad- 
vise him to submit to the Church in all humility." 

De Vio. — " You will have to reply to the arguments ho 
derives from the Holy Scriptures." 

Staupitz. — " I must confeaa, my lord, that is a task beyond 
my abilities ; for Doctor Martin Luther is superior to me both 
in genius and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." 

The cardinal smiled, no doubt, at the vicar-general's frank- 
ness. Besides, he knew himself how difficult it would be to 
convince Luther. He continued, addressing both Staupitz 
and Link : — 

" Are you aware, that, as partisans of an heretical doctrine, 
you are yourselves liable to the penalties of the Church?" 

Staupitz- — " Condescend to resume the conferonce with 
Luther, and order a public discussion on the controverted 
points." 

Db Vio, alarmed at the very thought. — " I will no longer 
dispute with that beast, for it has deep eyea and wonderful 
■peculations in its head."} 

Staupitz at length prevailed on the cardinal to transmit 
to Luther in writing what he was required to retract, 

* L. Opp, (L.) xyU. 204, t Ibid. 185. 

i Ego nolo ampliua cum baa beslia diaputaje. llnbot viiim pra?ind;iH 
— '— et minbilos sppenlfltionea in ckpila tai. }ATxsrx\t-,'S!i. 
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The Ticar-geaeral returned to Luther. Staggerad by liie 
representations of the cardinal, he endeayonred to persoade 
him to come to an arrangement ^ Refate, theoy" said 
Lutiier, ^ the declarations of Scripture that I have ad- 
vanced.'' — " It is heyond my ability," said Staapitz. — 
^ Well then P replied Luther, '' it is agiunst my conscience 
to retract, so long as these passages of Scripture are not 
explained differently. What T continued he, "^ the cardinal 
professes, as you inform me, that he is desirous of arrang- 
ing this affiBur without any disgrace or detriment to me ! Ah ! 
these are Roman expressions, which signify in good German 
that it will be my eternal shame and ruin. What else can 
he expect who, through fear of men and against the voice of 
his conscience, denies the truth ?"* 

Staupitz did not persist ; he only informed Luther that 
the cardinal had consented to transmit to him in writing the 
points which he would be required to retract He then no 
doubt informed him also of his intention of quitting Augs- 
burg, where he had no longer any^iing to do. Luther com- 
municated to him a plan he had formed for comforting and 
strengthening their souls. Staupitz promised to return, and 
they separated for a short time. 

Alone in his cell, Luther turned his thoughts towards the 
friends dearest to his heart. His ideas wandered to Weimar 
and to Wittemberg. He desired to inform the elector of what 
was passing ; and, fearful of being indiscreet by addressing 
the prince himself, he wrote to Spalatin, and begged the chap- 
lain to inform his master of the state of affairs. He detailed 
the whole transaction, even to the promise given by the 
legate to send him the controverted points in writing, and 
finished by saying : " This is the posture of affairs ; but I 
have neither hope nor confidence in the legate. I will not 
retract a syllable. I will publish the reply I gave him, in 
order that, if he should proceed to violence, he may be 
covered with shame in all Christendom.*'f 

The doctor then profited by the few moments that still 
I'emained to write to his Wittemberg friends. 

" Peace and liappiiiess," wrote he to Doctor Carlstadt 
• L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. %xi». + L. Epp. i. 149. 
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* Accept these few words as if they were a long letter, for 
lime and events are preHsmg. At a better opportunity I will 
write to you and others more fully. Three days my busi- 
ness has been in hand, and matters arc now at such a point 
that I have no longer any hope of returning to you, and 
I have nothing lo look for but excommunication. The legate 
positively will not allow me to dispute eithi^r publicly or 
privately. He desires not to be a judge/' says lie, " but a 
father to me ; and yet he will hear no other words from ma 
than these : ' I retract, and acknowledge my error.' And 
these I will not utter. 

" The dangers of my cause are so much the greater that its 
judges arc not only implacable enemies, but, still farther, 
men incapable of understanding it. Yet the Lord God lives 
and reigns; to his protection I coromit myself, and I doubt 
not that, in answer to the prayers of a few pious souls, he 
will send me deliverance ; I imagine I feci them praying 
for me. 

" Either I shall return to you without having suffered ODy 
harm ; or else, struck with excommunication, I shall havo 
lo seek a refuge elsewhere. 

" However that may be, conduct yourself valiantly, stand 
fast, and glorify Christ boldly and joyfully 

" The cardinal always styles me his dear son. I know 
how much I must believe of that, I am nevertheless per- 
suaded that I should be the most acceptable and dearest 
man to him in the world, if I would pronounce the single 
word Revoeo, I retract. But I will not become a heretic 
by renouncing the faith by which I became a Christian. I 
would rather he exiled, accursed, and burnt lo death. 

" Farewell, my dear doctor; show this letter to our theo- 
logians, to Amsdorff, to Philip, to Otten, and the rest, iu 
order that you may pray for me and also for yourselves ; 
for it is your cause that I am pleading here. It is that ol 
faith in the Lord Jefius Christ, and in tho grace of God."* 

Sweet thought, which ever fills with consolation and with 
peace all those who have borne witness to Jesus Christ, to 
Ilia diviiiify, lo his grace, when the world pours upon them 
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from eyery side its judgments, its exclusions, and its difl« 
grace : '' Our cause is that of £aith in the Lord l" And 
what sweetness also in the conviction expressed by the re- 
former : " I feel that they are praying for me 1" The Re- 
formation was the work of piety and prayer. The struggle 
between Luther and De Yio was that of a religious element 
which reappeared full of life with* the expiring relics of the 
wordy dialectics of the middle ages. 

Thus did Luther conyerse with his absent friends. StaiH 
pitz soon returned ; Doctor Huhel and the Ejiight of Feil- 
itzsch, both envoys from the elector, also called upon Luther 
after taking leave of the cardinal Some other friends of the 
Qospel joined them. Luther, seeing thus assembled these 
generous men, who were on the point of separating, and fivm 
whom he was perhaps to part for ever, proposed that they 
should celebrate the Lord's Supper together. They agreed, 
and this little band of faithful men conununicated in the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. What feelings swelled 
the hearts of the reformer's friends at the moment when, 
celebrating the Eucharist with him, they thought it was 
perhaps the last time they would be permitted to do so r 
What joy, what love animated Luther's heart, as he beheld 
himself so graciously accepted by his Master at the very 
moment that men rejected him I How solemn must have been 
that communion 1 How holy that evening !* 

The next dayf Luther waited for the articles the legate was 
to send him ; but not receiving any message, he begged his 
friend Wenceslas Link to go to the cardinal. De Vio received 
Link in the most affable manner, and assured him that he had 
no desire but to act like a friend. He said, " I no longer re- 
gard Luther as a heretic. I will not excommunicate him this 
time, unless I receive further orders from Rome. I have 
sent his reply to the pope by an express." And then, to 
show his friendly intentions, he added : " If Doctor Luther 
would only retract what concerns indulgences, the matter 
would soon be finished ; for, as to what concerns faith in the 
sacraments, it is an article that each one may understand and 
interpret in his own fashion." Spalatin, who records these 

• L. 0pp. (L.) XYii. \7B. t Saturday, 15th October. 
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words, adds this Bhrcwd but just rcniark : " It follows clearl; 
that Rome looks to mqncy rather tiiau to the holy faith and 
the salvation of souls."* 

Link returned to Luther : he found Staupitz with him, 
and gave them an account of his visit. When he came to 
the unexpected concession of the legate : " It would liave 
been well," said Scaupitz, " if Doctor Wenceslas had had a 
notary and witnesses with him to take doivn these words in 
writing; for, if such a proposal were made known, it would 
be very prejudicial to the Romans." 

However, in proportion to the mildnesa of the prelate's 
language, the lesa confidence did these worthy Germans place 
in him. Many of the good men to whom Luther had been 
recommended held counsel together : " The legate," said 
they, " ia preparing some mischief by this courier of whom 
he speaks, and it is very mucli to be feared that you will all 
be seized and thrown into prison." 

Staupitz and Wencealas therefore resolved to quit the city ; 
they embraced Lnthcr, who persisted in remaining at Augs- 
burg, and departed hastily for Nuremberg, by two different 
roads, not without much anxiety respecting the fate of the 
courageous witness they were leaving belund them. 

Sunday passed off quietly enough. Bat Lulher in vain 
waited for the legate's message : the latter sent none. At last 
he determined to write. Staupitz and Link, before setting 
out, had begged him to treat the cardinal with all possible 
respect. Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and of her 
envoys : this is his first experiment. If deference did not 
succeed, he would take a warning from it. Now at least he 
must make the attempt. For bis own part, not a day passed 
in which he did not condemn himself, and groan over his 
facility in giving utterance to expressions stronger than the 
occasion required ; why should he not confess to the cardinal 
what he confessed daily to God ? Besides, Luther's heart 
was easily moved, and he suspected no eviL He took up 
his pen, and with a sentiment of the most respectful goodwill, 
WTole (o Ihc cardinal as follows t^ — 
• L. 0pp. (L.]xTi). 1S2. 
t TJu3 iHltcr ia ilMeU \7tli OeMibw. 
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^ Most worthy Father m God^ once more I approadi you, 
not m person, hut by letter, entreating yonr paternal gooA- 
ness to listen to me graciously. The reverend Dr Stanpti, 
my yery dear lather in Christ, has called upon me to humUe 
myself^ to renounce my own sentiments, and to submit my 
opinions to the judgment of pious and impartial men. He 
has also praised your fatherly kindness, and has thoroughly 
convinced me of your fiavourable disposition towards me. 
This news has filled me with joy. 

'' Now, therefore, most worthy Father, I confess, as I have 
already done before, that I have not shown (as has been re- 
ported) sufficient modesty, meekness, or respect for the name 
of the sovereign pontiff; and, although I have been greatly 
provoked, I see that it would have been better for me to have 
conducted my cause with greater humility, mildness, and 
reverence, and not to have anstcered a fool according to his 
folly, lest I should he like unto him, 

" This grieves me very much, and I ask forgiveness. I 
will publicly confess it to the people from the puljut, as in- 
deed I have often done before. I will endeavour, l^ God's 
grace, to speak differently. Nay mofe r I am ready to pro- 
mise, freely and of my own accord, not to utter anoUierword 
on the subject of indulgences, if this business is arranged. But 
also, let those who made me begin, be compelled on their 
part to be more moderate henceforth in their sermons, or to 
be silent. 

" As for the truth of my doctrine, the authority of St 
Thomas and other doctors cannot satisfy me. I must hear 
(if I am worthy to do so) the voice of the bride, which is the 
Church. For it is certain that she hears the voice of the 
Bridegroom, which is Christ. 

" In all humility and submission, I therefore entreat your 
paternal love to refer all this business, so unsettled ^up to 
this day, to our most holy lord Leo X., in order that the 
Church may decide, pronounce, and ordain, and that I may 
retract with a good conscience, or believe with sincerity."* 

As we read this letter, another reflection occurs to us. We 
SCO that Luther was not acting on a preconceived plan, but 

•1..0v^AliOp. 198. 
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Bolely by viTtne of convictiona impressed successively on his 
mind and on his heart. Far from having any settled syatem, 
any well ananged opposition, he frequently and unsuspect- 
ingly contradicted himself. Old convictions still reigned in 
his mind, although opposite convictions had already entered 
it. And yet, it is in these marks of sincerity and truth that 
men have sought for arguments against the Reformation ; it 
is because it followed the necessary laws of progression which 
are imposed upon all things in the human mind, that some 
linve written the history of its variations ; it is in these very 
features, that show its sincerity and which consequently 
make it honourable, that one of the most eminent christian 
geniuses has found his strongest objections I* Inconceivable 
perversity of the Imman raiud 1 

Luther received no answer to hia letter. Gajetan and his 
courtiers, after being so violently agitated, had suddenly be- 
come motionless. What could be the reaaou ? Might it not be 
the calm that precedes tlie storm ? Some persons were of Pal- 
lavlcini'a opinion : " The cardinal was waiting," he observes, 
" until this proud monk, like an inflated bellows, should 
gradually lose the wind that filled Uim, and become thoroughly 
humble."f Others, imagining they understood the waya of 
Rome better, felt sure (hat the legate intended to arrest 
Luther, hut that, not daring to proceed to such extremitiea 
on his own account, because of the imperial safe-conduct, 
he was waiting a reply from Rome to his message. Others 
conid not believe that the cardinal would delay so long. The 
Emperor Maximilian, aaid they (and tliia may really be the 
truth), will have no more scruple to deliver Luther over to 
the judgment of the Church, notmthstanding the safe-con- 
duct, than Sigismond had to surrender Huss to the Council 
of Constance. The legate is perhaps even now negotiating 
with the emperor. Maximilian's authorization may arrive 
every minute. The more he was opposed to the pope before, 
the more will he seem to flatter him now, until the imperial 
crown encircles his grandchild's bead. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. " Draw up an appeal to the pope," said 
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the noble-minded men who surrounded Lather, '' and quit 
Aagsburg without delay.** 

Luther, whose presence in this city had been useless dor* 
ing the last four days, and who had sufficiently proved, by 
his remaining after the departure of the Saxon coundUors 
sent by the elector to watch over his safety, that he feared 
nothing, and that he 'was ready to answer any charge, yielded 
at length to his friends' solicitations. But first he resolved 
to inform De Yio of his intention: he wrote to him on 
Tuesday, the eve of his departure. This second letter is in 
a firmer tone than the other. It would appear that Luther, 
seeing all his advances were unavailing, began to lift up his 
head in the consciousness of his integrity and of the injustice 
of his enemies. 

" Most worthy Father in God," wrote he to De Vio, " your 
paternal kindness has witnessed, — I repeat it, witnessed and 
sufficiently acknowledged my obedience. I have undertaken 
a long journey, through great dangers, in great weakness of 
body, and despite of my extreme poverty ; at the command 
of our most holy lord, Leo X., I have appeared in person be- 
fore your eminence ; lastly, I have thrown myself at the feet 
of his holiness, and I now wait his good pleasure, ready to 
submit to his judgment, whether he should condemn or 
acquit me. I therefore feel that I have omitted nothing 
which it becomes an obedient child of the Church to do. 

" I think, consequently, that I ought not uselessly to pro- 
long my sojourn in this town; besides, it would be impossible; 
my resources are failing me ; and your paternal goodness has 
loudly forbidden me to appear before you again, unless I 
will retract. 

" I therefore depart in the name of the Lord, desiring, if 
possible, to find some spot where I may dwell in peace. 
Many persons, of greater importance than myself, have 
requested me to appeal from your paternal kindness, and 
even from our most holy lord, Leo X., ill informed, to the 
pope when better informed.* Although I know that g "ch 
an appeal will be far more acceptable to our most serene 

* Uft a R. P. tna, immo a SaiiGtissimo Domino noatro Ijeono X. male 
fg^fymokiifi ftd meliuB VDiotioisid^am «^i^^<si!i. "L. Yk\i^, 1, 161 . 
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Ugfaness the elector than a retractation, nevertheless, if I 
had consulted my own feelings only, I should not hare 

done so I have committed no fault; I ought therefore 

to fear nothing/' 

Luther having written this letter, which was not given to the 
legate until after his departure, prepared to quit Augshurg. 
God had preserved him till this hour, and he praised the Lord 
for it with all his heart ; hut he must not tempt Grod. He 
embraced his friends Peutinger, Langemantel, the Adelmanns, 
Auerbach, and the prior of the. Carmelites, who had shown 
him such christian hospitality. On Wednesday, before day- 
break, he was up and ready to set out. His friends had 
recommended him to take every precaution for fear that he 
should be prevented, if his intentions were known. He fol- 
lowed their advice as far as possible. A pony, that 
Staupitz had left for him, was brought to the door of., the 
convent. Once more he bids his brethren adieu ; he then 
mounts and sets off, without a bridle for his horse, without 
boots or spurs, and unarmed. The magistrate of the city had 
sent him as a guide one of the horse-police w}io was well ac- 
quainted with the roads. This servant conducts him in the 
dark through the silent streets of Augsburg. They direct theijr 
coiu"se to a small gate in the wall of the city. One of the 
councillors, Langemantel, had given orders that it should be 
opened. He is still in tlie power of the legate. The hand of 
Rome may grasp him yet. No doubt if the Italians knew 
their prey was escaping them, they would utter a ^ry of rage. 
Who can say that Uie intrepid adversary of Rome will not yet 

be seized and thro^vn into a dungeon? At length Luther 

and his guide arrive at the little gate ; they pass through. 
They are out of Augsburg ; and soon they put their horses 
to a gallop, and ride speedily away. 

Luther, on his departure, had ielt nis appeal to the pope in 
the hands of the prior of Pomesaw. His friends had recom- 
mended that it should not be transmitted to the legate. The 
prior was commissioned to have it posted upon the cathedral 
gates two or three days after the doctor's departure, in tl)e 
presence of a notary and witnesses. This was done. 

In this paper, Luther declares ftval \\^ w^^^viXa S\^\si. '^ 
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most holy Father the Pope, ill mfonned, to the most hdj 
lord and Father in Christ, Leo X. of that name, bj the grace 
of Grod, better informed.* This appeal had been drawn np 
in the customary form and style, by aid of the imperial 
notary, Gall of Herbrachtingen, in presence of two Augus- 
tine monks, Bartholomew Utzmair, and Wenzel Steinbies. 
It was dated the 16th October. 

When the cardinal was informed of Luther's departuj*e, he 
was thunderstruck, and even frightened and alarmed, as he 
assured the elector in his letter. Indeed there was good 
cause to be annoyed. This departure, which so abruptly 
terminated the negotiations, disconcerted the hopes with' 
which he had so long flattered his pride. He had been 
ambitious of the honour of healing the wounds of the Cliurch, 
of restoring the tottering influence of the pope in Germany; 
and the heretic had escaped not only unpunished, but even 
without being bumbled. The conference had served r.nly to 
exhibit in a stronger light, on the one hand, Luther's sim- 
plicity, integrity, and firmness ; and, on the other, the im- 
perious and unreasonable proceedings of the pope and his 
ambassador. Since Rome had gained nothing, she had lost; 
her authority, not having been strengthened, had received a 
fresh check. What will they say in the Vatican ? What 
messages will be received from Rome ? Tlie difficulties of 
his position will be forgotten; the unlucky issue of this 
affair will be attributed to his want of skill. Serra Longa 
and the Italians were furious at seeing themselves, with all 
their dexterity, outwitted by a German monk. De Vio 
could hardly conceal his irritation. Such an insult called 
for vengeance, and we shall soon witness him breatliing out 
his wrath in a letter to the elector. 

* Mfilins informaiuianu L. 0pp. JLat^ 1 219. 
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LuTHEK and his guide coiilinued their flight far from tlie 
walls of Augsburg. He spurred his horse, and galloped as 
fast aa the poor nnimai's atrength would permit. He called 
to mind the real or supposed flight of John Huss, the manner 
in which he was caught, and the assertion of his adrcrsaries, 
who pretended tiiat Huss having by his flight annulled the 
emperor's safc-condnct, they had the right of condemning 
him to the flames.* These anxious thoughts, howcyer, did 
not long occupy Luthcr'a mind. Having escaped from a city 
in which he had passed ten days under the terrible hand'ol 
Rome, which had already crushed bo many thonsand wit- 
nesses to the truth, and sprinkled afl around it with blood, — 
now that he is free, now that he inhalcB the fresh breezes of 
the country, traverses the villages and rural districts, and 
beholds himself wonderfully delivered by the arm oi the 
Lord, his whole being returns thanks to the Almighty. It is 
truly he who can now say ; Out toul is escaped as a bird out 
of the tnare of the fowlers ; the snare is broken, and we are 
eteaped. Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.f Thua was Luther's heart overflowing 
with joy. But his thoughts were turned on De Vio also : 
" The cardinal would have liked to have me in his hands to 
send ree to Rome, He is vexed, no doubt, at my escape. He 
imagined I was in his power at Augsburg; he thought he 
had me ; but he was holding an eel by the tail. Is it not 
disgraceful that these people set so high a value upon me? 
They would give a heap of crowns to have me in tlieir 
clutches, while our Lord Jesus Christ was sold for thirty 
pieces of Bilver."J 

' WaisBmann, Hist. Eceles. i. Fiil. \ iv^sa.^i:£sf.'\' 
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The first day he travelled fourteen leagues. When he 

reached the inn where he was to pass the night, he wis 80 

fatigued (his horse was a very hard trotter, an historian 

tells us) that, when he dismounted, he could not stand 

upright, and lay down upon a hundle of straw. He nevisr- 

theless obtained some repose. On the morrow he continued 

his journey. At Nuremberg he met with Staupitz, who was 

visiting the convents of his order. It was in this city that 

he first saw the brief sent by the pope to Cajetan about him. 

He was indignant at it, and it is very probable that if he 

had seen this brief before leaving Wittemberg, he wonld 

never have gone to the cardinal " It is impossible to believe," 

•aid he, '^ that anything so monstrous could have proceeded 

from any sovereign pontiff."* 

All along the road Luther was an object of general interest 
He had not yet yielded in any one point. Such a victoiy, 
gained by a mendicant monk over the representative of 
Rome, filled every heart with admiration. Germany seemed 
avenged of the contempt of Italy. The eternal Word had 
received more honour than the word of the pope. TWs vast 
power, which for so many centuries tyrannized over the 
world, had received a formidable check. Luther's journey was 
like a triumph. Men rejoiced at the obstinacy of Rome, in 
the hope that it would lead to her destruction. If she had not 
insisted on preserving her shameful gains ; if she had been 
" wise enough not to despise the Germans ; if she had reformed 
crying abuses : perhaps, according to human views, all would 
have returned to that death-like state from which Luther had 
awakened. But the papacy will not yield ; and the doctor 
will see himself compelled to bring to light many other 
errors, and to go forward in the knowledge and manifestation 
of the truth. 

On the 26th of October Luther reached Graefenthal, on the 
verge of the Thuringian forests. Here he met with Count 
Albert of Mansfeldt, the same person who had so strongly 
dissuaded him from going to Augsburg. The count, laughmg 
heartily at his singular equipage, compelled him to stop and 
be hia guest. Luther «- xfiai hia iQumey- 

* T*le qaid monr^ ^«b «fBc^^. \««^^S^te^V^^l^. 
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He hastened forward, desiring to be at Wittemberg on the 
3l8t October, under the impression that the electof would 
be there for the festival of All- Saints, and that he should see 
him. The brief which he had read at Nuremberg had 
disclosed to him all the perils of his situation. In fact, 
being already condemned at Rome, he could not hope either 
to stay at Wittemberg, to obtain an asylum in a convent, or 
to find peace and security in any other place. The elector^s 
protection might perhaps be able to defend him; but he 
was far from being sure of it. He could no longer expect 
anything from the two friends whom he had possessed 
hitherto at the court of this prince. Staupitz had lost the ' 
favour he had so long enjoyed, and was quitting Saxony. 
Spalatin was beloved by Frederick, but had not much influ- 
ence over him. The elector himself was not sufliciently 
acquainted with tlie doctrine of the Gospel to encounter 
manifest danger for its sake. Luther thought, however, 
that he could not do better than return to Wittemberg, and 
there await what the eternal and merciful God would do with 
him. If, as many expected, he were left unmolested, he 
resolved to devote himself entirely to study and to the educa- 
tion of youth.* 

Luther re-entered Wittemberg on the 30th of October. 
All his expedition had been to no purpose. Neither the 
elector nor Spalatin had come to the feast. His friends 
were overjoyed at seeing him again amongst them. He 
hastened to inform Spalatin of his arrival. " I returned to 
Wittemberg to-day safe and sound, by the grace of God," 

said he, " but how long I shall stay here I do not know 

I am filled witii joy and peace, and can hardly conceive that 
the trial which I endure can appear so great to so many dis- 
tinguished personages." 

De Vio had not waited long after Luther^s departure tt 
pour forth all his indignation to the elector. Ilis letter 
breathes vengeance. He gives Frederick an account of 
the conference with an air of assurance. " Since brother 
Martin," says he in conclusion, " cannot be induced by 
paternal measures to acknowledge \i\a eitot, ^w^ x^icos^ 

• L. 0pp. (L.^ rm. \«a. 
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Caithfiil to the catholic Church, I beg your highness will 
send him.to Rome, or expel him from your states. Be 
BBsnred that this difficult, mischieyoos, and envenomed bum- 
ness cannoi be protracted much longer ; for so soon as I 
haye informed our most holy lord of all this artifice and 
wickedness, it will be brought to an end.*' In a post- 
script, written vrith his own hand, the cardinal entreats the 
elector not to tarnish his honour and that of his^ illustrious 
ancestors for the sake of a miserable little fnar.* 

Never perhaps did Luther's soul feel a nobler indignation 
than when he read the copy of this letter forwarded to him by 
the elector. The thought of the sufferings he is destined to 
undergo, the value of the truth for which he is contending, 
contempt inspired by the conduct of the Roman legate,— 
all agitated his heart together. His reply, written in the 
midst of this agitation, is full of that courage, sublimity, and 
faith which he always displayed in the most trying circum- 
stances of his life. He gives, in his turn, an account of the 
Augsburg conference ; and after describing the cardinal's be- 
haviour,' he continues thus : — 

" I should like to answer the legate in the. place of the 
elector : 

" Prove that you speak of what you understand," I would 
say to him ; " let the whole matter be committed to writing : 
then I will send brother Martin to Rome, or else I will my- 
self seize him and put him- to death. I will take care of 
my conscience and of my honour, and will permit no stain 
to tarnish my glory. But so long as your positive know- 
ledge shuns the light, and is made known by its clamours 
only, I can put no faith in darkness. 

" It is thus I would reply, most excellent prince. 

" Let the reverend legate, or the pope himself, specify my 
errors in writing; let them give their reasons; let them 
instruct me, for I am a man who desires instruction, who 
begs and longs for it, so that even a Turk would not 
refuse to grant it. If I do not retract and condemn my- 
self when they have proved that the passages ti^hich I have 
cited ought to be understood in a different sense from 
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cane, then, most excellent elector, let your highness be the first 
to prosecute and expel me ; let the university rejecj me, and 

overwhelm me with its anger Nay more, and I call heaven 

and earth to witness, may the Lord Jesus Christ cast me out 

and condemn me I The words that I utter are not dictated 

by vain presumption, but by an unshaken conviction. I am 
willing that tlie Lord God withdraw his grace from me, and 
that every one of God's creatures refuse me his countenance, 
if, when a better doctrine has been shown me, I do not 
embrace it. 

" If they despise me on account of my low estate, me a 
poor little mendicant friar, and if they refuse to instruct me 
in the way of trhth, then let your highness entreat the 
legate to inform you in writing wherein I have erred ; and 
if they refuse even your highness this favour, let them write 
their views either to his imperial majesty, or to some arch- 
bishop of Germany. What can I or what ought I to say 
more? 

" Let your highness listen to the voice of your conscience 
and of your honour, and not send me to Rome. No man 
can require you to do so, for it is impossible I can be safe in 
Rome. The pope himself is not safe there. It would be 
commanding you to betray christian blood* They have 
paper, pens, and ink : they have also notaries without 
number. It is easy for them to write wherein and where- 
fore. I have erred. It will cost them less to instruct me when 
absent by writing, than to put me to death by stratagem 
when among them. 

"I resign myself to banishment. My adversaries are 
laying their snares on every side, so that I can nowhere live 
in security. Li order that no evil may happen to you on 
my account, I leave your territories in God's name. I will 
go wherever the eternal and merciful God will have me. 
IwCt him do with mc according to his pleasure ! ^ 

"lluis then, most serene Elector, I reverently bid you 
farewell. I commend you to the everlasting God, and give 
you eternal thanks for all your kindness towards u 
Whatever be the pcoi)le among whom I shall dw^lCL 
fuiurCf I shuU ever remember you^ VvU^ \it^^ ^QVi^\\sv\s5^ 



gratefully for the happiness of yourself and of your family.* 

I am still, thanks be to God, full of joy; and praise 

him because Christ, the Son of God, thinks me worthy to 
Buffer in such a cause. May he ever protect your illiistrioM 
highness! Amen." 

This letter, so abounding in truth, made a deep imprw^ 
sion on the elector. " He was shaken by a very eloquent 
letter," says Maimbourg. Never could he have thought ol 
surrendering an innocent man to the hands of Rome ; per- 
haps he would have desired I^uther to conceal himself for a 
time, but he resolved not to appear to yield in any manner tc 
the legate's menaces. He wrote to his councillor Pfeffinger; 
who was at the emperor's court, telling him to inform this 
prince of the real state of affairs, and to beg him to write tc 
Rome, so that the business might be concluded, or at least 
that it might be settled in Germany by impartial judges.f 

A few days after, the elector replied to the legate : " Since 
Doctor Martin has appeared before you at Augsburg, you 
should be satisfied. We did not expect that you would 
endeavour to make him retract, without having convinced 
him of his errors. None of the learned men in our princi- 
pality have informed me that Martin's doctrine is impious, 
anti-christian, or heretical." The prince refused, niorcx)vcr, to 
send Luther to Rome, or to expel him from his states. 

This letter, which was communicated to Lutlier, filled 
him with joy. " Gracious God ! " >vrote he to Spalatin, 
"with what delight I have read it again and again! I 
know what confidence may be put in these words, at once so 
forcible and moderate. I fear that the Romans will not 
understand their full bearing ; but they will at least under- 
stand that what they think already finished is as yet hardly 
begun. Pray, return my thanks to the prince. It is strange 
that he (De Yio) who, a short time ago, was a mendicant 
monk like myself, does not fear to address the mightiest 
princes disrespectfully, to call them to account, to threaten, 
to command them, and to treat them with such inconceivable 

* Ego enim ubicumquc ero gontium, illustrissimaB DominatioiliB tox 
nunquam non ero memor. L. Epp. i. 187. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) xvu. 244L 
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baaghtincsB. Let him Icam that the temporal power is ol 
God, and that its glory may Dot be trampled under foot"* 

What had doubtless encotiraged the elector to reply to 
the legate in a tone the latter had not expect^id, was a lettei 
■ addressed to him by the university of Wittemberg. It had 
good reason to declare in the doctor's fayour ; for it flourished 
daily more and more, and was eclipsing all the other schools. 
A crowd of students flocked thither from aU parts of Ger- 
many to hear this extraordinary man, whose teaching ap- 
peared to open a new era to rehgion and learning. These 
youths who came from every province, halted as soon as 
they discovered the steeples of ■Wittemberg in the dis- 
tance ; they raised their hands to heaven, and praised God ■ 
for having caused the light of truth to shiue forth from this 
city, as from SioD in times of old, and whence it spread 
even to the most distant countries.-f- A life and activity till 
then unknown animated the university. "• Our BtodenU 
here are as busy as auts," wrote Luthei.} 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TboufilitB on Departuro— Farewell to the Churah— Ciitioal Moment 
DeliTerancB — Luthet'fl Courage — Diasatiafaotion at Roma — Boll — Ap- 
poal to a Council. 

Luther, imagining he might soon be expelled from (5er- 
many, was engaged in publishing a report of the Augs- 
burg conference. Ho desired that it should remain as a 
testimony of the struggle between hiai and Home. He saw 
the storm ready to burst, but did not fear i(. He waited 
from day to day for the anathemas that were to be sent from 
Italy; and he put everything in order, that he might be 
prepared when they arrived. " Having tucked up my robe 
uid girt my loins," said he, " I am ready to depart, like 
ID lii^ere honores ooneuteaii. L. Epp. L 1S3. 

tSeultet. Annul, i. 17. 

t Studium uoatmm more fomUcuum IctieI. \..'¥iOT.WIfc 
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The first day he travelled fourteen leagues. When he 
reached the inn where he was to pass the night, he wis w 
fatigued (his horse was a very hard trotter, an historian 
tells us) that, when he dismounted, he could not stand 
uiiright, and lay down upon a bundle of straw. He nev^- 
theless obtained some repose. On the morrow he continued 
his journey. At Nuremberg he met with Staupitz, who was 
visiting the convents of his order. It was in this city that 
he first saw the brief sent by the pope to Cajetan about him. 
He was indignant at it, and it is very probable that if he 
had seen this brief before leaving Wittemberg, he would 
never have gone to the cardinaL " It is impossible to believe," 
•aid be, '' that anything so monstrous could have proceeded 
from any sovereign pontiff."* 

All along the road Luther was an object of general interest 
He had not yet yielded in any one point. Such a victoiy, 
gained by a mendicant monk over the representative of 
Rome, filled every heart with admiration. Germany seemed 
avenged of the contempt of Italy. The eternal Word had 
received more honour than the word of the pope. This vast 
power, which for so many centuries tyrannized over the 
world, had received a formidable check. Luther's journey was 
like a triumph. Men rejoiced at the obstinacy of Rome, in 
the hope that it would lead to her destruction. If she had not 
insisted on preserving her shameful gains ; if she had been 
" wise enough not to despise the Germans ; if she had reformed 
crying abuses : perhaps, according to human views, all would 
have returned to that death-like state from which Luther had 
awakened. But the papacy will not yield ; and the doctor 
will see himself compelled to bring to light many other 
errors, and to go forward in the knowledge and manifestation 
of the truth. 

On the 26th of October Luther reached Graefenthal, on the 
verge of the Thuringian forests. Here he met with Count 
Albert of Mansfeldt, the same person who had so strongly 
dissuaded him from going to Augsburg. The count, laughing 
heartily at his singular equipage, compelled him to stop and 
be his guest Luther soon resumed his journey. 

• Tale quid monstri a iiimmo Pontifice f^gredi. L. Epp. L )69. 
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He hastened forward, desiring to be at Wittemberg on the 
3l8t October, under the impression that the electof would 
be there for the festival of All-Saints, and that he should see 
him. The brief which he had read at Nuremberg had 
disclosed to him all the perils of his situation. In fact, 
being already condemned at Rome, he could not hope either 
to stay at Wittemberg, to obtain an asylum in a convent, or 
to find peace and security in any other place. The elector*s 
protection might perhaps be able to defend him; but he 
was far from being sure of it. He could no longer expect 
anything from the two friends whom he had possessed 
hitherto at the court of this prince. Staupitz had lost the 
favour he had so long enjoyed, and was quitting Saxony. 
Spalatin was beloved by Frederick, but had not much influ- 
ence over him. The elector himself was not sufliciently 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Gospel to encounter 
manifest danger for its sake. Luther thought, however, 
that he could not do better than return to Wittemberg, and 
there await what the eternal and merciful God would do with 
him. If, as many expected, he were left unmolested, he 
resolved to devote himself entirely to study and to the educa- 
tion of youth.* 

Luther re-entered Wittemberg on the 30th of October. 
All his expedition had been to no purpose. Neither the 
elector nor Spalatin had come to the feast. His friends 
were overjoyed at seeing him again amongst them. He 
hastened to inform Spalatin of his arrival. " I returned to 
Wittemberg to-day safe and sound, by the grace of God," 

said he, " but how long I shall stay here I do not know 

I am filled with joy and peace, and can hardly conceive that 
the trial which I endure can appear so great to so many dis- 
tinguished personages." 

De Vio had not waited long after Luther's departure tt 
pour forth all his indignation to the elector. His letter 
breathes vengeance. He gives Frederick an account of 
the conference with an air of assurance. " Since brother 
Martin," says he in conclusion, " cannot be induced by 
paternal measures to acknowledge his error, and reBiain 

• L. 0pp. (L.) XYii. 183. 
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Uthftil to the catholic Church, I beg your highness wili 
him .to B<miey or expel him from your states. Be 
that this difficulty mischieyoas, and enyenomed bu»- 
cannoi be protracted much longer ; for so soon as I 
hare infonned our most holy knd of all this artifice and 
wickedness, it iriU be Inought to an end." In a post- 
■eript, written with his own hand, the cardinal entreats the 
dector not to tarnish his honour and that of his, illustrious 
ancestors for the sake of a miserable little friar.* 

Neyer perhaps did Luther's soul feel a nobler indignation 
tfian when he read the copy of this letter forwarded to him by 
flie elector. Hie thought of the sufferings he is destined to 
uidergo, the yalue of the truth for which he is contending, 
contempt inspired by the conduct of the Roman legate,— 
all agitated his heart together. His reply, written in the 
midst of this agitation, is full of that courage, sublimity, and 
fidth which he always displayed in the most trying circum- 
stances of his life. He giyes, in his turn, an account of the 
Augsburg conference ; and after describing the cardinal's be- 
hayiour, he continues thus : — 

^ I should like to answer the legate in the. place of the 
elector : 

'^ Proye that you speak of what you understand," I would 
say to him ; '^ let the whole matter be committed to writing: 
then I will send brother Martin to Rome, or else I will my- 
self seize him and put him< to death. I will take care of 
my conscience and of my honour, and will permit no stain 
to tarnish my glory. But so long as your positiye know- 
ledge shuns the light, and is made known by its clamours 
only, I can put no faith in darkness. 

" It is thus I would reply, most excellent prince. 

" Let the reyerend legate, or the pope himself specify my 
errors in writing; let them giye their reasons; let them 
instruct me, for I am a man who desires instruction, who 
begs and longs for it, so that eyen a Turk woiild not 
refuse to grant it. If I do not retract and condemn my- 
self when they haye proved that the passages ti^hich I have 
ated ought to be uudetatood m «. different sense from 

*• Li. Ovp. (.1..^ xVu.«»>^ 
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[iiine, then, most excellent elector, let your highness be the first 
to prosecute and expel me ; let the university rejecf me, and 

overwhelm me with its anger Nay more, and I call heaven 

and earth to witness, may the Lord Jesus Christ cast me out 

and condemn me I The words that I utter are not dictated 

by vain presumption, but by an unshaken conviction. I am 
willing that tlie Lord God withdraw his grace from me, and 
that every one of God's creatures refuse me his countenance, 
if, when a better doctrine has been shown me, I do not 
embrace it. 

" K they despise me on account of my low estate, me a 
poor Uttle mendicant friar, and if they refuse to instruct me 
in the way of trhth, then let your highness entreat the 
legate to inform you in writing wherein I have erred ; and 
if they refuse even your highness this favour, let them write 
their views either to his imperial majesty, or to some arch- 
bishop of Germany. What can I or what ought I to say 
more? 

" Let your highness listen to the voice of your conscience 
and of your honour, and not send me to Rome. No man 
can require you to do so, for it is impossible I can be safe in 
Rome. The pope himself is not safe there. It would be 
commanding you to betray christian blood* They have 
paper, pens, and ink : they have also notaries without 
number. It is easy for them to write wherein and where- 
fore. I have erred. It will cost them less to instruct me when 
absent by writing, than to put me to death by stratagem 
when among them. 

"I resign myself to banishment. My adversaries are 
laying their snares on every side, so that I can nowhere live 
in security. Li order that no evil may happen to you on 
my account, I leave your territories in God's name. I will 
go wherever the eternal and merciful God will have me. 
Let him do witli mc according to his pleasure ! ^ 

"Thus then, most serene Elector, I reverently bid you 
farewell. I commend you to tlie everlasting God, and give 
you eternal thanks for all your kindness towards me- 
Whatover be the peoi)le among whom I ahall ^^ Vi 
rutiirCf I sliiill ever remember yovv^ uw^ \i\'A.^ ^isyKv^v^M^ « 
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gratefully for the happiness of yourself and of your fanuly.* 

I am still, thanks be to God, full of joy; and praise 

him because Christ, the Son of God, thinks me worthy to 
suffer in such a cause. May he ever protect your illustrious 
highness ! Amen." 

This letter, so abounding in truth, made a deep impres = 
sion on the elector. " He was shaken by a very eloquent 
letter,** says Maimbourg. Never could he have thought of 
surrendering an innocent man to the hands of Rome ; per- 
haps he would have desired Luther to conceal himself for a 
time, but he resolved not to appear to yield in any manner to 
the legate's menaces. He wrote to his councillor Pfeffinger^ 
who was at the emperor's court, telling him to inform this 
prince of the real state of affairs, and to beg him to write to 
Rome, so that the business might be concluded, or at least 
that it might be settled in Germany by impartial judges.f 

A few days after, the elector replied to the legate : " Since 
Doctor Martin has appeared before you at Augsburg, you 
should be satisfied. We did not expect that you would 
endeavour to make him retract, without having convinced 
hhn of his errors. None of the learned men in our princi- 
pality have informed me that Martin's doctrine is impious, 
anti-christian, or heretical." The prince refused, moreover, to 
send Luther to Rome, or to expel him from his states. 

This letter, which was communicated to Lutlier, filled 
him with joy. " Gracious God I " ^^Tote he to Spalatin, 
"with what delight I have read it again and again I I 
know wliat confidence may be put in tlicse words, at once so 
forcible and moderate. I fear that the Romans will not 
understand their full bearing ; but they will at least under- 
stand that what they think already finished is as yet hardly 
begun. Pray, return my thanks to the prince. It is strange 
that he (De Vio) who, a short time ago, was a mendicant 
monk like myself, does not fear to address the mightiest 
princes disrespectfully, to call tliem to account, to threaten, 
to command them, and to treat them with such inconceivable 

* Ego enim ubicumque ero gontium, illustrissimsB DominationiB tim 
Dunquam non cro mcmor. L. Epp. i. 187. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 244. 
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haughtiness. Let him learn that the temporal power is d 
Qod, and that its glory may not be trampled under foot"* 

What had doubtless encouraged the elector to reply to 
the legate in a tone the latter had not expected, was a letter 
' addressed to him by the university of Wittemberg. It had 
good reason to declare in the doctor's favour ; for it flourished 
daily more and more, and was eclipsing all the other schools. 
A crowd of students flocked thither from all parts of Ger- 
many to hear this extraordinary man, whose teaching ap- 
peared to open a new era to religion and learning. These 
youths who came from every province, halted as soon as 
they discovered the steeples of Wittemberg in the dis- 
tance ; they raised their hands to heaven, and praised God 
for having caused the light of truth to shine forth from this 
city, as from Sioii in times of old, and whence it spread 
even to the most distant countries.f A life and activity till 
then unknown animated the university. '''Our studenti 
here are as busy as ants,** wrote Luther4 



CHAPTER XL 

Tboaghts on Departure — FareweU to the Charob— Gritieal Momsiifr-* 
Deliyerance — Lather's Courage — Dia^tisfaction at Rome — BuU — Ap- 
peal to a Council. 

LuTUER, imagining he might soon be expelled from Ger- 
many, was engaged in publishing a report of the Augs- 
burg conference. He desired that it should remain as a 
testimony of the struggle between him and Rome. He saw 
the storm ready to burst, but did not fear it. He waited 
from day to day for the anathemas that were to be sent from 
Italy ; and he put everything in order, that he might be 
prepared when they arrived. " Having tucked up my robe 
and girt my loins," said he, " I am ready to depart, like 

* Et sues non licere honores oonculcarL L. £pp. i. 198. 

f SeuHet. Anna!, i. 17. 

t Studium nostrum more formlcanxm tOT^fe\». Ia.'^V^AA^ 
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Abraham, without knowing whither I go; or rather well 
knowing, since God is everywhere.*^ He intended leaving a 
farewell letter behind him. " Be bold enough," wrote he to 
Spalatin, " to read the letter of an accursed and exconmiuni* 
eated man." 

His frieitds felt great anxiety and fear on his account 
They entreated him to deliver up himself as a prisoner into 
the elector's hands, in order that this prince might teep him 
somewhere in security.-}- 

His enemies could not understand whence he derived his 
confidence. One day as the conversation turned upon him 
at the court of the Bishop of Brandenburg, and it was asked 
on what support he could rely : " On Erasmus," said some ; 
" on Capito, and other learned men who are in his con- 
fidence." — *'No, no," replied the bishop, "the pope would 
care very little about those folks. It is in the university of 
Wittemberg^ and the Duke of Saxony that he trusts." llius 
both parties were ignorant of the stronghold in which the 
reformer had taken refuge. 

Thoughts of departure passed through Luther's mind. 
They did not originate in fear of danger, but in foresight of 
the continually increasing obstacles that a free confession of 
the truth would meet with in Germany. " If I remain here," 
said he, " the lib^'ity of speaking and writing many things 
will be torn from nie. If I depart, I shall freely pour forth 
the thoughts of my heart, and devote my life to Christ."t 

France was the country where Luther hoped to have the 
power of announcing the truth without opposition. The 
liberty enjoyed by the doctors and university of Paris, ap- 
peared to him worthy of envy. Besides, he agreed with 
them on many points. Wliat would have happened had he 
been removed from Wittemberg to France ? Would the 
Reformation have been established there, as in Germany? 
Would the power of Rome have been dethroned there ; and 
would France, which was destined to see the hierarchical 
principles of Rome and the destructive principles of an 

• Quia Deus ubique. L. Epp. i. 188. 

"t Ut principi me in captivitatcm darem. Ibid. 189i 

:J Si iero totum cll'wudam ct vitain offcrain Cliristo. Ibid. 190. 
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irreligious philosophy long contend within her bosom, have 
become a great centre of evangelical light ? It is useless to 
indulge in vain conjectures pn this subject; but perhaps 
Luther at Paris might have changed in some degree the 
destinies of Europe and of France. 

Luther's soul was deeply moved. He used to preach 
frequently in the city church, in the room of Simon Heyens 
Pontanus, pastor of Wittemberg, who was almost always sick. 
He thought it his duty, at all events, to take leave of that 
congregation to whom he had so frequently announced 
salvation. He said in the pulpit one day : " I am a 
very unstable and uncertain preacher. How often already 

have I not left you without bidding you farewell? If 

this case should happen again, and that I c<|innot return, 
accept my farewell now." Then, after adding a few words, 
be concluded by saying with moderation and gentleness : 
"Finally, I warn you not to be alarmed, should the papal 
censures be discharged upon me. Do not blame the pope, 
or bear any ill-will, either to him or to any other man ; but 
trust all to God."* 

The moment seemed to have come at last. The prince 
informed Luther that he desired him to leave Wittemberg. 
The wishes of the elector were too sacred for him not to hasten 
to comply with them. He therefore made preparations for his 
departure, without well knowing whither he should direct his 
steps. He desired however to see his friends once more 
around him, and with this intent prepared a farewell repast. 
Seated at the same table with them, he still enjoys their 
sweet conversation, their tender and anxious friendship. 

A letter is brought to him It comes from the court. 

He opens it and reads ; his heart sinks ; it contains a 
fresh order for his departure. The prince inquires, " why 
he delays so long." His soul was overwhelmed with 
sadness. Yet he resumed "his courage, and raising his head, 
said firmly and joyfully, as he turned his eyes on those 
about him : " Father and mother abandon me, but the 
Lord takes me up.-j-" Leave he must. His friends were 

• Deo rem committerent. L. Epp. i. 191. 

f Vater und Mutter vcrlassou inich, a\>ci det "tt.«rc 'Q^aQ3Si\>m^Vi&^ 
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deeply moved. — ^What would become of him ? If Lathei'^ 
protector rejects him, who will receive him ? And the 

Gospel, the truth, and this admirable work all will 

doubtless perish with its illustrious witness. The Ee- 
formation seeibs to hang upon a thread, and at the moment 
Luther quits the walls of Wittemberg, will not this thread 
break? Luther and his Mends said little. Struck with 
the blow that had fallen upon their brother, tears roll down 
their cheeks. But shortly after, a new messenger arrives. 
Luther opens the letter, not doubting that it contains a 
fresh order. But, powerftd hand of the Lord! for a 
time he is saved. Everything is changed* ^* Since the 
pope^s new envoy hopes that all may be arranged by a con- 
ference, remain for the present."* How important was 
this hour ! and what would have happened if Luther, ever 
anxious to obey his sovereign's will, had left Wittemberg im- 
mediately on receiving the first letter ? Never were Luther 
and the cause of the Beformation lower than at this moment 
It appeared that their fate was decided : an instant sufficed 
to change it. Having reached the lowest degree of lus 
career, the Wittemberg doctor rose rapidly, and his influence 
from this time continued increasing. The Almighty com- 
mands (in the language of the prophet), and his servants go 
down to the depths, and mount up again to heaven. 

By Frederick's order, Spalatin summoned Luther to 
Liclitemberg, to have an interview with him. They con- 
versed a long time on the situation of affairs. " K the 
censures arrive from Rome," said Luther, " certainly I 
sliail not stay at Wittemberg." — " Beware," said Spalatin, 
" of being too precipitate in going to France l"f He .left 
him, felling him to wait for further orders. "Only com- 
mend my soul to Christ," said Luther to his Mends. " I 
«ee that my adversaries are still more determined in their 
designs to ruin me ; but meanwhile Christ strengthens me 
in my resolution to concede nothing." J 

Luther now published his Report of the Conference a/. 

• L. Opp. XV. 824. 

f Ne tarn cito in Galiiam irein. L. Epp. i. i95. 

t Firmal Chriatua pioposvlwm lyoiL CA&«<[^d\ vn me. Ibid. 
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Augsburg. Spalatin had written to him, on the part of the 
elector, not to do so; but the letter came too late. As 
soon as the publication had taken place, the prince gave 
his sanction : " Great God T' said Luther in his pre&ce^ 
" what a new, what an amazing crime to seek for light and 
truth!.. ....and above all in the Church, that is to say, in the 

kingdom of truth." — " I send you my Report,^ wrote he to 
Link : '' it is keener no doubt than the legate expects ; but 
my pen is ready to produce much- greater things. I do not 
know myself whence these thoughts arise. In my opinion, 
the work is not yet begun,* so far are the great ones at 
Rome mistaken in looking for the end. I will send yon 
what I have written, in order that you may judge whether 
I have guessed rightly that the Antichrist of whom St. Paul 
speaks now reigns in the court of Rome. I think I shall be 
able to show that he is worse now-a-days than the Turks 
themselves." 

Sinister reports reached Luther from every side. One of 
his friends wrote to him that the new envoy from Rome had 
received an order to lay hold of him and deliver him up to 
the pope. Another related, that while travelling he had met 
with a courtier, and that the conversation turning on the 
matters that were now occupying all Germany, the latter 
declared that he had undertaken to deliver Luther into the 
hands of the sovereign pontifL " But the more their fury 
and thefr violence increase," wrote the reformer, " the less I 
tremble." f 

At Rome they were much displeased with Cajetan. The 
vexation felt at the ill-success of this business was at first 
vented on him. The Roman courtiers thought they had 
reason to reproach him for having been deficient in that pru- 
dence and address which, if we must believe them, were the 
chief qualities in a legate, and for not having relaxed, on so 
important an occasion, the strictness of his scholastic theo- 
logy. It is all his fault, said they. His clumsy pedantry 
spoiled all Wliy did he exasperate Luther by insults airi 

* Res ista necdam habet initima sunm meo jndicio. L. £pp. L Iflib 
t Quo iUi nutgis fonrnt, et n affectant yiam eo miniiM €fO 
Ibid. 191. 
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threats, instead of alluring him by the promise of a rkb 
bishopric, or even of a cardinal's hat?* These mercenaries 
jttdged of the reformer by themselves. Still the failure naust 
be retrieved. On the one hand, Rome must declare herself; 
on the other, she must conciliate the elector, who might be 
very serviceable to her in the choice they would soon have to 
make of an emperor. As it was impossible for Boman eccle- 
siastics to suspect whence Luther derived his courage and his 
strength, they imagined that the elector was implicated more 
deeply in the affair than he really was. The pope therefore 
resolved to pursue another course. He caused a bull to be 
published in Germany by his legate, in which he confirmed 
the doctrine of indulgences, precisely in the points attacked, 
but in which he made no mention either of Luther or of the 
elector. As the reformer had always declared that he would 
submit to the decision of the Roman church, the pope imagined 
that he would now either keep his word, or exhibit himself 
openly as a disturber of the peace of the Church, and a con- 
temner of the holy apostolic see. In either case the pope 
could not but gain ; no advantage however is derived by ob- 
stinately opposing the truth. In vain had the pope threatened 
with excommunication whoever should teach otherwise than 
he ordained; the light is not stopped by such orders. It 
would have been wiser to moderate by certain restrictions 
the pretensions of the sellers of indulgences. This decree 
from Rome. was therefore a new fault. By legalizing crying 
abuses, it irritated all wise men, and rendered Luther's re- 
conciliation impossible. " It was thought," says a Roman- 
catholic historian, a great enemy to the Reformation,-}- " that 
this bull had been issued solely for the benefit of the pope 
and the begging friars, who began to find that no one would 
purchase their indulgences." 

Cardinal De Vio published the decree at Lintz, in Austria, 
on the 13th December 1518 ; but Luther had already placed 
himself beyond its reach. On the 28th November, he had 
appealed, in the chapel of Corpus Ghristi, at Wittemberg, 
from the pope to a general council of the Church. He fore- 
eaw the storm that was about to burst upon him ; he knew 

* Sarpi, Council of Trout, p. ^. > 'V&a:\3B&w^T^^^. 88. 
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that God alone could disperse it ; but he did what it was )iis 
duty to do. He must, no doubt, quit Wittemberg, if only 
on the electors account, as soon as the Boman anathemas 
arrive : he would not, however, leave Saxony and Germany 
without a striking protest. He therefore drew one up, and 
that it might be ready for circulation as soon as the Roman 
thunders reached him, as he expresses it, he had it printed 
under the express condition that the bookseller should deposit 
all the copies with him. But this man, covetous of gain, 
sold almost every one, while Luther was calmly waiting to 
receive them. The doctor was vexed, but the thing was done. 
This bold protest was soon circulated everywhere. In it 
Luther declared anew that he had no intention of saying 
any thing against the holy Church or the authority of the 
apostolic see, and of the pope when well-advised. " But," 
continues he, " seeing that the pope, who is God's vicar upon 
earth, may, like any other man, err, sin, and lie, and that an 
appeal to a general council is the only means of safety against 
that injustice which it is impossible to resist, I am obliged to 
have recourse to this step."* 

Here we see the Reformation launched on a new career. 
It is no longer made dependent on the pope and on his reso- 
lutions, but on a general council. Luther addresses the whole 
Church, and the voice that proceeds from the chapel of Cor- 
tms Christi must be heard throughout all the Lord's fold. 
The reformer is not wanting in courage ; of this he has just 
given a new proof. Will God be wanting to him ? This we 
shall learn from the different periods of the Reformation that 
still remain to be displayed before our eyea. 

* Loscher. Ref. Act. 
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